



















Executive Summary 


This Multiple Property Documentation Form contributes to historic preservation planning 
in West Ames by providing an outline of its significant historical and architectural themes. 
The report identified eight potential historic districts for nomination to the National 
Register of Historic Places. The area of the study embraced that part of Ames west of 
Squaw Creek, south of Ontario Road, east of Munn Woods, and north of Iowa State 
University property below College Creek. 

The eight eligible historic districts in West Ames are: West Gate Center Historic District; 
Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District; Campustown Historic District; South Campus 
Historic District; College Heights Historic District; Colonial Village Historic District, 
Greek Letters Historic District, and Ross Road Historic District. This report was prepared 
through moneys provided by the City of Ames, Iowa, through the Ames Historic 
Preservation Commission and the city’s Department of Planning and Housing. 

From the project’s inception to its conclusion, the project consultant and city staff 
remained in contact with the Community Programs Bureau of the State Historical Society 
of Iowa, the administrator of the National Register program in Iowa. Members of the 
city’s staff and the Ames Historic Preservation Commission met with the staff of the 
society and the consultant at key intervals. Bureau staff members Barbara Mitchell, 
Architectural Historian, and Paula Mohr, Interim Certified Local Government Coordinator, 
attended a special meeting of the commission and discussed planning options, raised by 
the report. 

This meeting resulted in the determination that a Community Preservation Plan is a critical 
next step to move local preservation forward in Ames. The commission decided 
unanimously to pursue budgetary options for the preparation of an intensive survey of the 
College Heights Historic District and the preparation of a Community Preservation Plan. 

The commission invited by letter all property owners in College Heights—some 100 
invitations—to attend an informational meeting on December 11, 2006 to discuss what an 
intensive survey and a National Register designation for the district would mean. About 40 
individuals attended this meeting. Following a presentation by the report’s consultant, 
attendees asked many questions, expressed interest, voiced support for the project as a 
valuable tool for neighborhood preservation and revitalization, and asked how they might 
contribute to those ends. 

William C. Page, Public Historian, of Des Moines, Iowa, prepared this report. The State 
Historical Society of Iowa has certified that Page meets the Secretary of the Interior’s 
Qualifications Standards for Historians and Architectural Historians (48 FR 44738-9, 
September 29, 1983). The report followed the Secretary of the Interior’s Standards and 
Guidelines for Identification throughout. The author is solely responsible for the report’s 
conclusions and any errors of fact in it. 



William C. Page 


Public Historian and Preservation Planner 

520 East Sheridan Avenue Des Moines, Iowa 50313 
515-243-5740 
FAX 515-243-7285 
<page@dwx.com> 

February 1, 2007 


Ray D. Anderson, Planner 
Planning and Housing Department 
City of Ames 
City Hall 
Ames, IA 50010 

Re: National Register of Historic Places 

Multiple Property Documentation Form 
Fourth Ward, Ames, Iowa 

Dear Mr. Anderson: 

Please find attached the final product for our contract to prepare a Multiple 
Property Documentation Form for the Fourth Ward. 

As you will note in the Executive Summary, this project identified eight 
potential historic districts in West Ames for nomination to the National 
Register of Historic Places. The campus of Iowa State University was not 
included in this study, although that campus is, in my opinion, also National 
Register eligible as an historic district. 

I wish to extend my sincere thanks to the following members of the South 
Campus Area Neighborhood for their assistance and support in this project: 
Teddi Barron, Gloria Betcher, JoAnne Deppe, Ivan Hanthorn, Leslie Kawaler, 
Sandra McJimsey, Marsha Miller, Barbara Pleasants, Jean Thomas, and Julia 
Badenhope for consultation. 
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E. Statement of Historic Contexts 

(If more than one historic context is documented, present them in sequential order.) 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

Overview 

This study is the result of an effort by the City of Ames and its residents in West Ames to promote 
community revitalization through historic preservation. Ames residents have called this section of 
the city a variety of names, including the Fourth Ward, the College Ward, and West Ames. All of 
these names are historic and are used throughout this report interchangeably. “Fourth Ward, Ames, 
Iowa” was chosen as the title for this document because it accurately locates the area within the 
context of the city. The title “West Ames, Iowa” was rejected because it suggested an independent 
suburban community. 

This study amends the Multiple Property Documentation Form entitled A Home for Science and 
Technology: Ames, Iowa, 1864-1941, which the National Park Service approved in 2003. (Page: 
2003) That document provides historic context for the entire City of Ames. This document 
provides more detailed historic context for the West Ames section of that community than was 
contained in the earlier study. Please note that the period of significance for this document—1859- 
circa 1956—predates that of the other. This is because the establishment in 1859 of Iowa State 
Agricultural College—the raison d’etre of West Ames—predates the establishment of Ames as a 
place by five years. The name of the school has changed several times since then and is known 
today as Iowa State University of Science and Technology. This report uses the institutional name 
in currency during the period under discussion or simply “the college,” “the university,” or “Iowa 
State.” Historically, the school was also known popularly as “State” and “Ames.” 

For the purpose of this study the boundaries of West Ames include the main campus of Iowa State 
University on the north, Beach Avenue on the east, university land south of Storm Street on the 
south, and several blocks to the west of Franklin Avenue on the west. When viewed on a map, this 
area forms an L-shape with the university’s main campus situated within the ell. No university land 
is included in this study. 
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The neighborhoods that form the primary focus of this report are those generally thought of as historic in 
West Ames. They include the West Gate neighborhood, a portion of which is now called the Oak-Wood- 
Forest Neighborhood, Campustown, and the South Side neighborhoods. Today, university improvements 
on the floodplain of Squaw Creek and substantial residential and commercial growth on the western edge 
of this historical area have expanded the boundaries of modern West Ames, but these areas are excluded 
from this report, as is property owned by the university, including its main campus. 

World War II forms a great divide among the improvements in this area. Those neighborhoods laid 
out and developed following the war are generally located north of Clear Creek, west of Franklin 
Avenue, and south of Storm Street. These neighborhoods are included in this report because they 
have now reached (or soon will) 50 years of age, one eligibility requirement for listing on the 
National Register of Historic Places, but their treatment was limited because of their recent history. 

The private acquisition of land in West Ames predates any of these improvements. The U.S. 

Government first transferred ownership to parcels within today’s West Ames in the 1840s. Some of 
these titleholders used the land to speculate. Others farmed it. In 1859, the State of Iowa acquired the 
title to land in the area for the establishment of an agricultural college. The boundaries of this purchase 
and the placement of improvements upon it predetermined much of the area’s subsequent history. The 
areas west of the campus emerged as off-campus sites for residential housing. Then, with the drainage of 
swamplands south of the campus, this area emerged in the early 20 lh century as a desirable location, 
largely because of its convenient location to the college campus, but also because of commercial 
operations established by local entrepreneurs. 

The history of West Ames can be understood through an analysis of the following historic contexts: 


I. Splendid Isolation, 1859-1893 

II. Fourth Ward Emerges and Develops, 1893-1918 

III. Fourth Ward Flourishes, 1918-c. 1956 

IV. West Gate, c. 1893-c. 1956 

V. South Campus, c. 1893-c. 1956 

VI. Community Lifeways, c. 1893-c. 1956 

VII. Transportation, c. 1893-c. 1956 

VIII. Greek Letters at Iowa State, c. 1890-C.1956 

IX. Architecture, c. 1890-c. 1956 

X. Landscape Architecture, c. 1890-c.1956 
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Much of the information contained in these chapters stems from local newspaper research. Until now, 
little scholarly work has focused on West Ames history, so the availability of secondary literature is 
slight. The newspapers are quoted extensively here, both for the facts they reveal and the flavor of the 
times they impart to the reader. 

Throughout this history, three threads bind West Ames together: affiliations with Iowa State University; 
a collegial spirit felt among West Ames residents, stimulated by a respect for education and the scientific 
method; and a deeply felt perception that West Ames plays a unique role within the greater Ames 
community. 


Background 

West Ames now includes a site of 648 acres purchased by the State of Iowa in 1859 from five different 
owners at a cost of $5,379.12 to be used for the state’s new agricultural college. As the university’s 
historian later pointed out, this land 


was fairly representative in soil and terrain, so thus was suited to an experimental, if not 
always “model” farm. A considerable portion required drainage and except along the 
streams, plantings were necessary for shade—classic or otherwise. (Ross 1958: 31) 


As the following table illustrates, population statistics for Ames and Iowa State tell a story of growth, 
sometimes rapid, sometimes moderate, but upward overall. 


Population Statistics 


Year Storv Countv* _ Ames* _ College/Universitv@ 


1850 

0 

0 

0 

1860 

4,051 

N/A 

N/A 

1870 

11,651 

636 

216 

1880 

16,906 

1,153 

252 

1890 

18,127 

1,276 

336 
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Population Statistics (continued) 


Year 

Storv Countv* Ames* 

College/Universitv@ 

1900 

23,159 

2,422 

1,062 

1910 

24,083 

4,223 

1,562 

1920 

26,185 

6,270 

3,584 

1930 

31,141 

10,261 

4,318 

1940 

33,434 

12,555 

6,567 

1950 

44,294 

22,898 

8,135 

1960 

49,327 

27,003 

9,726 

1970 

62,783 

39,505 

19,620 

1980 

72,326 

45,775 

24,268 

1990 

74,252 

47,198 

25.339 

2000 

79,981# 

50,731# 

26,845 

2004 

80,239# 

52,319# 

26,380 

2005 

79,952# 

N/A 

25,741 

Sources: 

* 

Goudy 1994 



# U.S. Census Bureau Population Division 
(Estimates) 


@ Office of Institutional Research, 
Office of the Registrar, I.S.U. 


The statistics in this table show that the population of Story County and of Ames has grown during every 
decade of the federal government’s decennial census since 1870, but this is deceptive. The City of 
Ames’ remarkable increase in population over the years skews these numbers. A listing of Story 
County’s non-Ames residents would likely show a decline in the last quarter of the 20 lh century. 

On the other hand, the statistics in the above table show the close relationship between the growth of 
Iowa State and that of the City of Ames. 

As to the enrollment at Iowa State, the chart on the following page shows the school experienced a 
trebling of its student population between 1890 and 1900. The student population increased again by 
one-third during the next decade and then more than doubled between 1910 and 1920. This massive 
increase of students required a concomitant increase in faculty, staff, and the number of physical 
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improvements to the campus. Many of the landmark buildings on the Iowa State campus today date from 
this period of time. 

The following chart presents this increase in student population in graph form. 
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The readily noticeable dip in the upward lines on this chart date from World War II, when the nation’s 
full effort was required for victory and male student populations at institutions of higher education across 
the country sharply declined. 
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All of this growth took place side-by-side with that of the Ames population. The decade between 1920 
and 1930 witnessed a great increase in the number of the city’s residents. Under the headline “A Great 
Program,” one local publication provided the following analysis of this trend: 


A graphic curve laid out on paper so that it is a straight horizontal line across the sheet is 
used to indicate an unchanging, stationary population. When the line gradually curves 
upward, it represents a gradual increase in population. The Ames population curve since 
1920 has been nearly straight up. In 1920, there were 6,270 persons in Ames, according to 
official census. In 1925, there were 9,332 or an increase of 49 percent during five years. 
This rapid growth of the city has made a half-million dollar building program possible in a 
city of approximately 10,000 resident population. (The Milepost, January 1930, Vol. 1, 

No. 13: 1) 


The number of Ames’ residents since that time has also increased consistently. 

Please Note 

Chapters 1 through 4 in this report discuss the general history of West Ames. Chapters 5 and 6 
discuss its largest subsections. The remaining chapters address other topics within Fourth Ward 
history. 

The street names used in this report reflect current usage. Many West Ames streets have changed names 
over the years. Lincoln Way was once Boone Street. East Avenue became Beech Avenue in 1914, 
followed by an orthographical transmogrification of Mother Nature into Beach Avenue in 1961. Lynn 
Avenue replaced Swamp Street. Ontario Street became Oakland Street and later re-emerged as the name 
of another street north of Clear Creek. The changes are innumerable; the City of Ames has compiled a 
comprehensive list of them. The use of historic street names is generally avoided in this report for the 
sake of reader understanding, although sometimes older names appear in the text (followed by the current 
name in parentheses) for some explanatory purpose. 
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L Splendid isolation: 1859 - 1893 


Introduction 

From the first construction of buildings on today’s Iowa State campus in the 1860s to the annexation of 
this land and its surroundings by the City of Ames in 1893, and to the present day, West Ames has 
grown as a distinct community within a community. 

The first known image of Ames, dated 1875 and published in the Andreas Illustrated Historical Atlas of 
Iowa, shows a recently built Iowa State Agricultural College rising in splendid isolation on a hill above 
Squaw Creek, edged by a thick stand of trees lining its banks on the far horizon of the town itself. The 
image of the college conveys a sense of self-containment and rural satisfaction. The depiction of Ames, the 
town, stands in the foreground of the picture, bustling with the comings and goings of trains, railroad yards, 
and industrial and commercial activity bordered by settled residential neighborhoods replete with schools 
and churches. 

This image could be taken as a visual metaphor of the Ames community—a citadel of learning on a hill, a 
recently settled American village emerging as an up-and-coming town on the make, and a wide floodplain 
stretching between the two. 

Years later, another visual metaphor of this Janus character emerged. In 1897, Iowa State erected the 
Marston Water Tower, the linchpin of the college’s independent water system. Early in the 20 th century, the 
City of Ames erected a new power plant on the east end of downtown Ames. For many years, these two 
structures remained the tallest in the community. They visually symbolized the dual personality of the 
community linked by a principle held in common—technology. 

Technology. The word runs like a thread throughout the history of Ames and its institution of higher 
education. This emphasis on scientific endeavor and scholarship presupposes a respect for intellectual 
excellence and equality. (Page 2003) Throughout Ames’s history, the bonds of these shared cultural 
assumptions have kept the community healthy through the natural stresses and strains of civic life. 

A third ingredient has leavened this mix. The rural roots of its many residents and the conservative nature of 
farm life have contributed a sense of tolerance toward others, knowing that successful living requires the 
cooperation of one’s neighbors, regardless of their foibles. 

The use of names for the college reiterates this dual personality. To the outside world, the college presented 
itself as “Ames.” Within the Ames community, as well as internally, the college was as apt to call itself 
“State.” A 1905 map of the campus, for example, pictures “State Field,” the athletic grounds on in the 
southwest comer of the main campus. 
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This chapter discusses these topics in the following order: 


Benchmarks 
Land Speculation 
Drawbacks 


BENCHMARKS 

Topography 

Straddling the floodplain of Squaw Creek on the east and the upland prairie to the west, West Ames 
possesses a terrain of tight vales and gently rolling hills. A series of tributaries to Squaw Creek have 
created this topography. They include Worrell Creek, College Creek, Clear Creek, Forest Creek (just 
south of Clear Creek), and Onion Creek (north of Clear Creek). These tributaries join Squaw Creek at 
various points along that stream’s route. 

Worrell Creek runs to the northeast between the Iowa State University Experimental Farms and the 
Green Hills Retirement Community. The creek joins Squaw Creek to the east of Jack Tice Stadium. 
College Creek runs south of Lincoln Way and through Lake LaVeme to debouch in Squaw Creek 
about 1,000 feet north of Lincoln Way. These, and the other brooks and creeks named above, have 
created rolling hills and narrow valleys along their courses. 

Clear Creek’s terrain is notable. This stream generally flows to the northeast to merge with Squaw 
Creek north of the campus. Erosion has created tight vales and narrow ridges. The hills on either side 
of this creek peak at about 1,000 feet above sea level, while the creek bed lies about 20 feet below. This 
change in grade within short distances poses challenges for surface transportation. As a result, the 
area’s topography discouraged development north of Clear Creek until after World War II. When this 
did occur, many of the plats laid out in this area took names to reflect the character of the area’s 
topography as it merges to the north with the upland prairie—University Heights, Grand View, College 
Wood Heights, Parkview, Sunny Hill, Hyland Heights, and Forest Hills. (Clear Creek has borne 
another name. A plat map of Briley’s Addition, laid out in 1913, identifies it as “Arch Creek.”) 

Many early street names in West Ames reflected their natural characteristics. Oakland and Woodland 
Streets, Hawthorn Avenue, Forest Glen, and Ridge Avenue (now known as Stanton Avenue) reflected 
real topography or vegetation, rather than a hopeful fulfillment of some developer’s prophecy. Early 
street names could be intractably blunt. Swamp Street, an early name for Lynn Avenue, bluntly advised 
of wet spots along its course. Hyland Avenue had a dual meaning. It referenced the name of the 
surveyor, M. S. Hyland, who laid out plats along its course, and it ran to the heights flanking Clear 
Creek valley. 
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Other topographical features were named for people associated with them. For many years, local 
residents called the hill by Westwood Drive at the west end of Oakland Street “Murray Hill.” Dr. 

Charles Murray, dean of veterinary medicine at Iowa State College, lived in a rural home near today’s 
Oliver Street and walked to and from there to the college campus, a distance of more than one mile. 

Briley’s Pond, another natural feature and located southwest of the intersection of Campus Avenue and 
Oakland Street, took on the name of James Briley, the owner of a brick manufacturing plant at this site. 

This tradition continues to the present day. The 40 acres of natural woodland situated north of 
Woodland Street, west of Emma McCarthy Lee Park, and south of Phoenix Street, is another example. 

When the Iowa Natural Heritage Foundation purchased this tract in 1992 through local contributions, it 
was only natural to name the area Ann Munn Heritage Woods. Ann L. Munn was the first woman to 
serve on the Ames Plan Commission in 1929. Emma McCarthy Lee Park is another example of proper 
names given to a natural area. Lee was the scion of an early West Ames farming family, who inherited 
portions of their land. 

Susan Allen Toth has captured the woodland feeling of this area in her early 1980s book, Blooming: a 
small-town girlhood. This account of her childhood in Ames recalls that its western edge 


bordered on several respectable hills, uncleared and wild, drained by a wandering rivulet 
called Clear Creek. Mother once said all this forest was owned by Mr. Gibbs (Munn) of 
Gibbs (Munn) Lumber, who lived in an imposing white house downtown. It didn’t seem 
possible to us that anyone could own the forest. It was too big. We called it the North 
Woods, a name that suggested fairytale lands, something with unknown extent, rather 
forbidding. You could actually get lost in the North Woods, something that would never 
happen within the nearly defined boundaries of the Agronomy Station, and we children 
who played there never roamed too far. 

At the end of the path (the stage coach trail), deeper into the woods than we ever dared go 
alone, was a small clearing with a large flat-topped stone in the center. Scattered around 
the stone were old cigarette butts, beer cans, and bits of paper. Mother said college 
students knew about this place and sometimes came here to have parties, so we must never 
go this far by ourselves. It was disappointing to know that someone had been here before 
us. (Quoted in Knipe: 6-7) 


Elaine Vifquain Woodard Bath recalls a similar experience from her girlhood, while living at 524 
Forest Glen, in the 1930s. At that time, the land to the west of her home was undeveloped. 


It was wonderful—the woods, birds, and animals. At the time my brother thought he had 
found a fox and a cave. We played a lot of games, kick the can, Annie Over, and a lot of 
other games there. Then the land was all woods. There was path all the way up to 
Oakland Street. Dr. Armstrong bought the property and that started the dividing of the 
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land. On Woodland, the old brick house and that acreage tract has never been subdivided. 

(Elaine Vifquain Woodard Bath informant interview) 


Land Survey 

West Ames inherited the federal Public Land Survey System from the U.S. Government, which the 
administration of Thomas Jefferson had established to map and order the Old Northwest Territory. A 
Home for Science and Technology: Ames, Iowa, 1864-1941 discusses how this land survey system applied 
to Ames in general. (Page 2003: El4) 

The same land survey system obtained in West Ames. This system provided a standard method to divide 
and describe land holdings. Townships divided large tracts of land into smaller pieces and often provided 
boundaries for units of government, like school districts. Sections and aliquot parts (standard subdivisions 
of a section, such as a half section, quarter section, etc.) conformed to this system and property owners often 
used these units when transferring land. 

When the State of Iowa acquired land in 1859 for the campus of its new agricultural college, its acreage 
conformed to standard boundary lines within the U.S. land survey system. Private landowners also 
conformed to the system. When D. L. and Mary E. Parker subdivided their land holdings in 1901 to create 
Parker’s Addition to Ames, they instructed H. A. Bennett, their surveyor, to lay out the tract in conformance 
with the Northwest Quarter of the Northeast Quarter of Section 9, Township 83, Range 24. This tract 
contained 40 acres—the same acreage contained in any other of the land survey’s quarter section of a 
quarter section. 

Streets in West Ames often conformed to section lines. Lincoln Way and Sheldon Avenue run along 
section lines in Washington Township. Ash Avenue runs along a line dividing a quarter of a quarter section 
of the township. 

Still, the physical attributes in some part of West Ames precluded this arrangement. Welch Avenue south of 
Lincoln Way is laid out on a section line. The hilly terrain north of Lincoln Way discouraged such a neat 
arrangement. Indeed, West Ames differed substantially in this regard from other parts of the city. While 
the eastern portions of the city were relatively level, West Ames topography was not. There, surveyor lines, 
laid out to the cardinal points of the compass, faced the challenge of the topography and provided limited 
utility. This lent an irregular quality to development in West Ames less noticeable then east of the Squaw. 


Transportation 

During the earliest years of the college’s operations, transportation remained rudimentary, also lacking 
railroad service. In Ames, the route of the Western Stage Coach Company passed through downtown 
Ames and the college campus on its course to points west. 
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According to one newspaper account: 


The old settlers are all agreed that the stage route went through the campus, then west of 
West Gate, crossed the creek, passed what is known as Sunset Rock, and then to the 
opposite ravine on to Boone. {Ames Daily Tribune, 1942, as quoted in Knipe: 5) 


Gladys Meads has noted that: 


The stages ran three times a week through Ames and out to the Farm House stop on the 
way to Boonesbourgh. Charges were about a dollar for every 10 miles of the trip and 
children rode half fare. (Ibid.: 5-6) 


One of the stagecoach stops was located on the college campus, “at the spot the Gymnasium occupies 
now.” (Ibid.) The route west of the campus no doubt followed a trace along a ridge. 

Even when railroad service arrived in Ames in the 1860s, an overland journey was required to reach the 
campus from the station stop in downtown Ames or at Ontario, Iowa, to the northwest. Transportation 
to and from the campus and West Ames remained a problem throughout the 19 th century. (See 
Chapter VIII.) 


Land Speculation 

By the time the agricultural college in Ames had coalesced in the 1860s and 1870s, land speculation 
had a long history in Iowa. Research for this report has discovered a number of efforts by early Iowa 
State faculty to speculate in land. Although this should not come as a surprise, given the intensity of 
such dealings across the state at the time, these activities cast these early college administrators and 
faculty in a new light and add a further dimension to their careers hitherto unexplored. 

Adonijah S. Welch served as the first president of Iowa State Agricultural College from 1868 to 1883. 
A native of Connecticut and participant in the California Gold Rush, Welch demonstrated a restless 
intelligence open to opportunity. Before his appointment as president of the new college at Ames, 
Welch engaged in lumbering and fruit growing in Florida and served as a U.S. Senator from that state 
before appointment as president of the new Land Grant institution in Iowa. (Ross 1958: 45) 

Welch took keen interest in land development. As president of the new agricultural college, he 
developed a plan for an open central campus surrounding a lovely tree-studded lawn, which has come 
to characterize Iowa State. 
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He planned a unique campus. It was his idea to have a road circle the campus, 
around which the buildings were to be located. . . Dr. Welch studied the 
landscape problem carefully and decided that the trees should be planted in 
groups, each species by itself. (Pammel 1930) 


Given Welch’s varied interests and experience, it should not come as a surprise to find him engaging in 
land speculation as a sidelight to his official position at the college. His salary as a state official and 
status as a leader in education provided Welch with ready access to capital. 

In 1876, Welch and Mary B. Welch, his wife, held the title to land in the Northeast Quarter of the 
Northeast Quarter of Section 9 in Washington Township. This tract of land bordered the Lincoln 
Highway (then just called “the highway”) on the north and forms today a portion of College Heights 
Addition. In that year, Mrs. Welch platted three acres in the northwest portion of this tract as “Lot 3.” 
At the same time, President Welch platted two acres adjacent to the east of Lot 3 as “Lot 1” and “Lot 
2.” Lot 1 and Lot 2 were equal in size. (,Record of Certificates and Field Notes , Book 1, p. 11, Story 
County Recorder’s Office) 

Although further research is necessary to reveal what other land holdings the Welches might have 
possessed at this time, the fact is clear that they recognized the strategic importance of land adjacent to 
the new college campus, purchased land with value appreciation in mind, and subsequently set about 
systematically to profit from its resale. 

President Welch subsequently became embroiled in a defalcation scandal involving the college and its 
treasurer and a row with state agricultural and legislative leaders. In 1882, he accepted an appointment 
to study European schools of agriculture, to find that the institution’s board of trustees had removed 
him from his office as president in his absence. Welch remained nonetheless at the college, teaching 
psychology and the history of civilization until his death in 1889. Mary B. Welch, who had pioneered 
home economics instruction for women, retired from teaching in 1884. (Ross 1968: 55-57, 76-77, 82) 

J. L. Budd was another early faculty member who speculated in land. Budd came to Iowa State in 
1877 as professor of horticulture. In 1899, Budd, along with Sarah M. Budd, his wife, and five other 
married couples, platted 160 acres of land located directly to the west of the college campus. The 
boundaries of the plat conformed to aliquot lines of the Public Land Survey System and formed the 
west one-half of the Northwest Quarter and the west one-half of the Southwest Quarter of Section 4 in 
Washington Township. This tract of land abutted the west boundary of the college campus and stood 
as choice land because of this location. 

In addition to Professor and Mrs. Budd, the plat’s other proprietors included those listed on the 
following page. 
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Clay Foster 
David Ives 
William Diggins 
W. H. Cameron 
Isaac Ellis 


Emma Foster 
Eleanor Ives 
A. C. Diggins 
M. E. Cameron 
Martha E. Ellis 


(Book of Certificates and Field Notes, Book 1, p. 93 
Story County Recorder’s Office) 


Professor Budd’s name headed the named proprietors of this land, a fact that testifies to his leadership in 
surveying the plat, and, likely, the amassing of capital initially required for its purchase. Isaac Ellis 
subsequently became closely involved in the further development of this tract. Research to date has not 
identified the other proprietors, and it is possible that they were non-Ames residents. 

The platting of this tract of land stood as a landmark for the development of West Ames. The tract directly 
abutted the west edge of the college campus and forms today that area south of Ontario Road, west of 
Sheldon Avenue, north of Lincoln Way, and east of the west section line of Section 4. Up until this time, 
little improvement had occurred on this land. Now, however, with this large tract of raw land subdivided into 
parcels, the potential for development increased. 

The intent of the plat was two-fold. The plat included building lots and land subdivided into tract land. The 
building lots (called “sublots” on the plat) stood between Sheldon and Hyland Avenues and Boone and 
Oakland Streets. These lots totaled ten in number and were mostly of equal size. The larger tracts varied 
greatly in dimension and shape. The rolling topography of the area accounted in part for this irregularity, 
but a laissez faire attitude with an eye on subsequent land development was also a prime motivation. 


Drawbacks 

Splendid isolation had drawbacks. A sense of confinement sometimes obtained. In the 1890s, college 
students named the main dining hall on campus, located in the basement of Main Building, 
“Andersonville.” (Ross 1958: 92) The moniker played on names. C. V. Anderson served as the 
steward of the dining hall, but the name also recalled the notorious Confederate prisoner-of-war camp 
in Georgia. The name-play, albeit humorous, reflected an underlying sentiment of the confinement 
among students in their restricted environment. 

Students were not alone. In the 1880s, college president Leigh S. J. Hunt sought relief from campus 
routine by showing-off in Ames. As he “Flaunted in riding to town in a trap drawn by a high steering 
cob and attended by a footman on the back seat” (Ibid.: 62), Hunt made a spectacle of himself to his 
professional detriment but satisfied a natural urge to escape the boredom of daily routine. 
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“Bird’s Eye View of Ames, Story Co., Iowa.” 

circa 1875 



Figure I-1 

This, the earliest known image of the Ames community, pictures it divided into three parts: 
downtown Ames, south side downtown, and the college, the latter rising in splendid isolation beyond Squaw Creek. 
Both parts of the downtown quickly grew together, but, even after the college and its environs were annexed to the 
City of Ames as the Fourth Ward in 1893, Fourth Ward residents felt removed from downtown. 


Source: Andreas Historical Atlas of Iowa , p. 324. 
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n. FOURTH WARD EMERGES AND BOOMS: 1893 - 1918 


Introduction 

The turn of the 20 th century witnessed West Ames becoming viable as a community and distinct from the 
college campus. This era began with the voluntary annexation of West Ames by the City of Ames. By the 
action of a public referendum and a vote by the city council late in 1892 and implemented on January 2, 

1893, the Fourth Ward came into being. This event would change not only the city’s geography but its 
body politic as well. Within a decade, however, agitation from Fourth Ward interests shook the foundations 
of local government in Ames and sought to sever these municipal ties. The period ended with the United 
States entry into World War I, when Iowa State and West Ames focused on the war effort, and with 
assurances from the City that overdue Fourth Ward infrastructure improvements would be forthcoming. 

The time between these events witnessed remarkable changes in the Fourth Ward. Iowa State grew in size 
and flourished. Landowners and speculators laid out property in plats and subdivisions to attract 
commercial and residential development. Entrepreneurs established businesses. New forms of 
transportation linked West Ames, downtown Ames, and points beyond. 

By the early 20 th century, two major sections had emerged in West Ames in addition to the college campus. 
The West Gate area grew because of its proximity to the college campus as a residential section for college 
personnel and students. Some commercial use also emerged there to serve resident needs. The South Side 
emerged as the other major section of the community. Its proximity to the college campus provided another 
attractive location for residential properties, but wet places bespotted some of its landscape and precluded 
widespread development until drainage issues were resolved. 

By the first decade of the 20 th century, each of these two major residential sections of West Ames had 
developed its own commercial node. The commercial node now known as Campustown arose along 
Lincoln Way and quickly grew in size, eventually to become a commercial district with properties along 
Welch and Hayward Avenues. (Although the Campustown moniker resulted from a naming contest in 1922 
and was not in currency before that time, this report uses it nonetheless to identify this historic area before 
1922 for convenience.) 

At the same time, commercial enterprise emerged along West Street. Here, however, commerce, residence, 
and institutional land use intermixed check to jowl. Although this commercial node continues to provide 
certain retail and personal services to the present day, it never developed into a commercial district. 

Through this era of new development, the Iowa State campus remained a fulcrum of all other land use in the 
West Ames community, the center of most of its economic, social, and cultural life. Each of the 
community’s major land use areas—Campustown, South Campus, College Heights, and the neighborhoods 
west of West Gate—takes its name from this institution, another indication of Iowa State’s pivotal 
significance for the history of the Fourth Ward. 
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This chapter examines the development of West Ames during this period through the following themes: 


Municipal Annexation and Local Politics 
Corridors of Preference 
Student Off-Campus Housing 
Municipal Infrastructure 
Commerce 

Real Estate Speculation 
Laissez Faire 

Developers, Investors, Brokers 
Fourth Ward: A Separate Town? 


The development of the neighborhoods west of West Gate and on the South Side is discussed in later 
chapters. 


Municipal Annexation and Local Politics 

On January 2, 1893, the City of Ames annexed the college campus and its surroundings on the west and 
south. This event need not have occurred. Other communities with sizable academic 
institutions—Bloomington and Normal and Champaign and Urbana in Illinois, for example—grew side by 
side as separate entities. Why did this not occur in Ames? What precipitated the marriage of town and 
gown in Ames? 

Ames had incorporated as a town in 1870. Then, in March 1889, the town extended its corporate limits to 
the north. The annexation of West Ames followed in 1893. Another annexation occurred in 1903. 

The annexation of West Ames in 1893 increased the population of the City of Ames to 2,000. This size 
allowed the city to apply to the State of Iowa to become a City of the second class, a designation the city 
received about one year later. 

Compare these figures with the federal census count of Ames in 1890 (prior to West Ames annexation). 
The town’s population totaled 1,276 at that time. The population of Ames almost doubled in those three 
years between 1890 and 1893. What other conclusions are possible? 

What can be said about the population of Ames at the time of the West Ames incorporation in 1893? One 
clear answer emerges—the college was making a sizeable impact on the community. From, college records, 
we know that the school’s student population in 1893 totaled 566. {Fact Book 2005-2006, Office of the 
Registrar) Following the annexation of West Ames in March 1893, the town council conducted its first 
census. (Although this census was to be recorded in Aprill893, the actual count occurred in November 
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1892.) A total of 2,489 people were counted at that time, including West Ames. (Meads Scrapbook) An 
analysis of statistics shows that the student population of the college in 1893 totaled almost 25% of the 
entire community. The movement to annex West Ames was fueled in part by the success of the City of Des 
Moines in 1890 in annexing a huge area of land surrounding that city. These annexed areas had emerged 
on the edges of Des Moines as suburbs and had become independent incorporated municipalities. They 
included, among others, Capital Park, Greenwood Park, North Des Moines, Chesterfield, Sevastopol, and 
University Place. In March 1890, the governor of Iowa signed into law enabling legislation passed by the 
General Assembly to permit the annexation of contiguous suburbs. Several weeks later, each of these 
independent towns voted for annexation with the City of Des Moines. Although West Ames was not an 
independent municipality at this time, the movement to consolidate local government in Ames under one 
entity received moral support and encouragement from these events in Des Moines. 

By the mid-1910s, it was clear to everyone that West Ames had come of age as a significant political, social, 
economic, and educational force in the greater Ames community. Politically, a de facto practice had evolved 
in Ames regarding the city council’s two at-large alderman seats. As reported by the college newspaper: 


At a fourth ward caucus to be held this evening an alderman to represent the ward and also 
an alderman at large for the city of Ames, will be nominated. It is customary for one of 
the two aldermen at large to be chosen from the fourth ward. (Iowa State Student, 
February 24, 1916) 


About the same time, The Ames Evening Times signaled another milestone for the Fourth Ward. In March 
1915, the newspaper created a new department entitled “The Fourth Ward Times,” an on-going section of 
the newspaper. According to its editor: 


It has long been difficult to give the fourth ward the proper attention, but in the creation of 
this department with a special editor in charge, the Evening Times hopes to be able to 
produce a paper of more interest to the large and growing college community. (The Ames 
Evening Times, March 25, 1915) 


Public expressions of the West Ames boom abounded. 


The season of 1915 will, in all probability, see a considerable amount of building in the 
rapidly growing fourth ward. (Fourth Ward Times, April 9,1915) 
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Corridors of Preference 

During the late 19 th century, corridors of vehicular and pedestrian traffic emerged in the Fourth Ward, 
which, because of their strategic locations and the conveniences they offered, attracted a variety of 
development along their routes. Some homeowners adhered to Victorian notions of conspicuous 
consumption and sought property along corridors in West Ames that lent themselves to the construction of 
showplace residences. Commerce sought locations along well-traveled corridors, particularly along 
corridors of heavy pedestrian traffic. 


Corridors of Residential Preference 

During the late 19 ,h century, rich Victorians across the nation flouted their wealth through conspicuous 
consumption. Well-traveled streets became corridors of choice for the erection of new and pretentious 
homes to show off wealth, proclaim social status, or signal other achievement. In Ames, Douglas Avenue 
and Duff Avenue became outstanding local examples of this phenomenon. 

This late Victorian phenomenon also obtained in West Ames. By the 1910s and 1920s in the South 
Campus neighborhood, Ash Avenue and Lynn Avenue had become corridors of residential preference for 
this reason. Located between Lincoln Way on the north and Storm Street on the south, the generous size of 
building lots within the plats along this corridor—particularly between Lincoln Way and Donald 
Street—encouraged the construction of large homes with rich architectural detailing and quality building 
materials, many of them likely architect-designed. As late as the 1930s, Dean of Agriculture W. H. 
Stevenson told new Iowa State faculty member Dr. Jay Lush “if he was to amount to anything he should 
live on Ash or Lynn and not out in the country.” (Knipe: 10) 

Beginning in the 1920s and accelerating in the 1930s, Oakland and Woodland Streets became corridors of 
residential preference but for a different reason. There, the attraction of heavy woods, rolling terrain, and the 
beauty of Clear Creek and its wildlife attracted homeowners with a love of nature. These corridors, 
particularly along Oakland Street, have the feeling of the rustic countryside. 

Following World War II, the woodlands and natural terrain adjacent to Ross Road exerted a similar rustic 
attraction to new homeowners. By the mid-1950s, Ross Road had become a mid-20 th century example of a 
corridor of residential preference. Property along this road developed rather quickly and showed that the 
desire to live in the beauty of nature continued to exert a strong appeal to Ames residents. 


Corridors of Commercial Preference 


Certain streets in West Ames became corridors of commercial preference, as they did for residences. The 
route of the Lincoln Highway provided a cachet of presitge for commercial development in West Ames, but 
its actual effects in that part of the city were minimal, at least during the turn of the 20 th century. True, the 
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route ran adjacent to the college campus and served a concentrated population of potential customers. As 
the chief link with downtown Ames, Lincoln Way was the first street in West Ames to be hard-surfaced, 
further increasing its utility and attraction for commercial development. 

The Lincoln Highway through Ames changed its course over the years. Huebinger’s 1913 Pocket 
Automobile Guide for Iowa described Boone Street (as Lincoln Way was then known) as “the Iowa 
Official Trans-Continental Route” through Ames. The route entered Ames from Nevada along a section 
line in Washington Township, intersected the “Des Moines-Mason City and Minneapolis Highway” on 
the east side of the city, and continued along today’s Lincoln Way, across Squaw Creek to West Ames. At 
the intersection of today’s Sheldon Avenue (then called Pike Avenue), the route turned north, jogged two 
blocks north diagonally to Hyland Avenue, and then ran north crossing Clear Creek. At Ontario Road, the 
highway turned west to reach the railroad station at Ontario near the Boone County line and on to Boone. 

This route remained unchanged into the 1920s. As late as that time, the plat of West Ames blocked the 
extension of Boone Street at today’s Franklin Avenue. About 1926, the city of Ames acquired a parcel of 
land in that plat and pushed Boone Street on through to the west. In 1942, the stretch of Boone Street from 
Sheldon Avenue to the western city limits was renamed Lincoln Way. 

Lincoln Way contributed more to the commercial life of Campustown than to the commercial node along 
West Street. The very fact that West Street ran perpendicular to the highway and not along it suggests that 
route’s lesser impact for the commercial life in this area. Foot traffic remained the primary mode of 
transportation in West Ames, and a location along a well-traveled pedestrian route was more important than 
one along a well-traveled vehicular route. 


Student Off-Campus Housing 

Until 1900, most students at Iowa State lived on campus. Old Main, the largest building on the campus, 
served as its focal point and included dining facilities and separate dormitory sections for male and female 
students, as well as classrooms, a library, and chapel. The college’s in loco parentis policy guided students’ 
lives. 

Fire destroyed much of Old Main in 1900, including the dormitory sections. Without adequate housing for 
students, the college’s board of trustees adopted a new policy, which limited the number of student 
residential units available on campus. Up until this time, on-campus student housing had been the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Faced with this reality, the college administration adopted a new policy and encouraged students to seek 
other housing arrangements. A variety of responses quickly materialized. Club houses and Greek-affiliated 
houses, offering room and board, arose. Some were located west of West Gate, and some were located on 
the South Side. The citizens of Ames on both sides of the Squaw quickly responded to this opportunity by 
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opening rooms in their homes for student rental. By 1910, student rentals had become a major business in 
Ames. 


Campus Redevelopment Promotes South Campus 

Old Main, the heart of early college life, occupied a central place on the campus, about where Beardshear 
Hall is located today. The third and fourth floors of Old Main housed students. Other sections of the 
building served as classrooms, library, chapel, and dining hall. The construction of Margaret Hall in 1895 
provided additional housing for women students. Located where Parks Library now stands, Margaret Hall 
affirmed a north-central orientation for student on-campus housing. At this time, the “Dinkey,” a steam- 
powered rail link to downtown Ames terminated near the front door to Margaret Hall and provided 
convenient transportation to downtown. 

Then, in the early 20 th century, a radical departure to the location of on-campus student housing occurred. 
Fires destroyed Old Main in 1900 and 1902 and removed that source of student on-campus housing. The 
groundbreaking for Alumni Hall, located in the southern reaches of the campus, occurred in 1904. When 
completed in 1907, the building became a gathering place for student social activities. The construction of a 
new dormitory annex in 1915 at 2131 Lincoln Way further solidified the importance of the southern reaches 
of the campus for student life. 

This trend continued. The opening of the new Memorial Student Union in 1928 provided a center for 
student activities, local, state, and national conferences, and a meeting place for alumni gatherings. It quickly 
became the “hub of the campus” (Ross 1958: 203) and thereby reaffirmed south campus as a primary 
gateway to it. 

Over the next decade, this shift of student housing and social life on-campus was accompanied by a shift of 
student off-campus housing from the West Gate area to the South Side. By the 1920s, the first generation 
of off-campus student housing in the West Gate neighborhood had suffered from heavy usage. As one 
Y AE brother reported: 


The fact is that the old fraternity houses have worn out—all old fraternities must build. 
The question is: Will we rebuild soon enough to continue to compete with these 
fraternities and save ourselves the otherwise inevitable drop in the caliber of our men 
because we do not have attractive quarters to offer them? (Devine: 38) 


Virtually all of this first generation off-campus housing was of frame construction and posed questions of 
safety. When the Delta Upsilon Fraternity House at 209 Hyland Avenue caught fire in 1920, “the frame 
building burned quickly.” (Ames Daily Tribune, December 27, 1920) 
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The poor condition of fraternity houses in Ames mirrored the status of many others across the nation. 
According to one source, World War I witnessed 


a majority of the members of the active [Delta Chi] chapters dropping their college courses 
and enlisting in the armed forces. Chapter houses became almost deserted. . . At the end 
of the war, the college men returned to the universities to complete their courses. The 
chapter finances were generally in bad condition as were the houses. (Delta Chi 
International Fraternity website) 


By 1905, 20 student clubs had already occupied properties south of Lincoln Way. By way of contrast, only 
about half that number —12 student clubs—occupied properties west of West Gate. Two more clubs 
remained on campus. Five were located in downtown Ames. Over the next decade, more Greek residences 
sprang up along Lincoln Way. 


GREEK RESIDENCES SOUTH OF LINCOLN WAY-1915 
Name _ Address 


Pi Kappa Alpha 
Sigma Nu 
Zeta Iota 
Pi Beta Phi 


2112 Lincoln Way 
2116 Lincoln Way 
2228 Lincoln Way 
129 Ash Avenue 


Source: Iowa State College Directory , 1915, p. 65-66. 


By this time, Welch Avenue had also become another corridor of preference for many student off-campus 
organizations. 


STUDENT CLUBS ON WELCH AVENUE—1915 


Name 

Address 

Beardshear’s 

114 

Asslata Club 

113 

Latauma 

115 

Beta Theta Phi 

121 

Ames Club 

132 

U.S.A. Club 

203 

State Club 

206 
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STUDENT CLUBS ON WELCH AVENUE—1915 (CONTINUED) 


Name _ Address 


Alamo Club 209 

Mohawks 218 

Michabo 223 

Ausonia Club 303 


Source: Iowa State College Directory , 1915, p. 65-66. 


Although at the turn of the century, student off-housing had clustered in the West Gate area as well as on 
the South Side, by 1915, this configuration was changing. The construction of a new gate to the college 
campus lent impetus to this movement. In 1916, the college built a new entrance to the campus at Lincoln 
Way, where the interurban tracks crossed it. (“New Entrance to Campus Is Opened,” Iowa State Student, 
March 28, 1916) New roadways like this added to the appeal of the South Side. Students continued to 
reside around West Gate, but the South Side lured more and more of the new off-campus student housing. 

By the 1920s, the South Side had emerged as the preferable area for Greek residences. Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon exemplifies this trend. 


Throughout the 1920s, students across campus, including those in fraternities and 
sororities, expressed a strong desire for new, fashionable buildings. Iowa Gamma [chapter 
of Sigma Alpha Epsilon, ed.] first considered building a new chapter house in March 1921. 
Though the chapter’s existing house was only sixteen years old, it carried the burdens of 
high repair costs and too few rooms for a growing chapter. When the Iowa Gamma 
Association met on March 12, 1921, Founders’ Day, they appointed a committee, 
consisting of Brothers Shane, Rice, and Claude Krebs ’23 to investigate potential building 
sites. By May, they decided upon a lot on the comer of Oakland and Forest Glen Avenues, 
five blocks northwest of the current chapter house. Though some expressed concern over 
the distance from campus, the committee assured them that the land prices in that area were 
more reasonable than those on the south side of campus, and that the location’s natural 
beauty would be hard to duplicate. After the chapter and the association approved the lot, 
however, the owner of the land refused to sell, and the men of Iowa Gamma dropped the 
plan. (Devine: 36-37) 


£AE placed further planning on hold. Then, in 1926, the fraternity purchased property on Ash Avenue, 
followed by its sale (with a profit) and the purchase of land at 147 Lynn Avenue, where the chapter built its 
present residence, completed in 1929. (Ibid.) In this peripatetic search for this new site, the Iowa Gamma 
chapter calls attention to the migration of student off-campus housing from the West Gate neighborhood to 
the South Side. The fraternity showed an initial preference to remain in its home neighborhood, but, when 
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foiled in an attempt to stay, joined the trend, bought South Side property, capitalized on its booming real 
estate market, and subsequently built a new chapter house of architectural distinction there. 

Municipal Infrastructure 

The Progressive Era in Ames witnessed many municipal improvements. These included light and power 
facilities; water systems, including sanitary sewers and water treatment; streets and roads; and bridges. As 
one section of the community received these new improvements, other sections sought to obtain them. 
Because they were implemented piecemeal, a careful ordering of priorities was required. West Ames 
residents did not always perceive the city’s prioritizations as equitable to them. 


Electricity 

By 1913, an earlier electrical plant built and operated by the City of Ames no longer provided sufficient 
capacity mandated by the municipal growth. To upgrade capacity, the Ames City Council put the matter to 
the electorate in a referendum held on February 10,1913. The referendum asked voters to decide two 
propositions: 1) whether to build a new, municipally owned electric light plant, and 2) whether to site the 
new plant (if that proposition passed) along Squaw Creek or on the South Side of downtown Ames. 

Voters in Wards 1,2, and 3 voted heavily in favor of the first proposition. Voters in Ward 4 voted against 
this proposition by a wide margin—65 to 37. City voters favored the Squaw Creek location in preference to 
the South Side except in the Fourth Ward, which favored the South Side location. (The l.S. C. Student, 
February 11, 1913) 

The need for a modem power plant and municipal lighting remained. Writing from London, England, where 
he had gone following active duty in Northern France during World War I, N. S. Golding, a former 
instructor in the dairy department at I.S.C. observed in a letter to his professor that: 


No lights are allowed in the city after dark, because of the danger of the Zeppelin raids, 
which have been more destructive than the government will admit. The streets of the city 
become as dark and impenetrable as any street in Ames ever was. {Iowa State Student , 
December 45, 1915) 


In 1909, overhead electrical power-lines had been installed west of Squaw Creek to serve the Fourth Ward, 
but, as the 1913 vote showed, Fourth Ward residents remained dissatisfied with the council’s methods to 
improve this municipal service. 
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Water 

The construction of water mains in the Fourth Ward proceeded slowly during the late 19 th and early 20 ,h 
century. In 1894, Anson Marston, Dean of Engineering, at the college, responded to a request from the 
Ames town council and prepared a survey and map for municipal sewer improvements. Up until this time, 
West Ames had been without this service. 

The implementation of Marston’s recommendations proceeded piecemeal. In 1900, the council voted to 
extend certain sewers in the Old Town neighborhood, assessing nearby property owners with their cost. 
That same year, water mains were extended south on Duff to Boone Street (Lincoln Way). A continuous 
program of water main installation followed in downtown Ames. 

In 1903, Marston followed up his water main design with a plan for the town’s first sewage plant. In that 
year, the city invested $2,500.00 in city funds and assessed the remainder of construction costs to build the 
new plant. 

Recognizing the need for a permanent city engineer, the town hired T. H. McDonald for that position in 
1906. With an annual salary of $200.00, McDonald replaced Anson Marston, who had previously served 
as a consultant for the city. McDonald’s appointment heralded a new era for municipal water 
improvements. An ordinance passed in October of 1906 provided for sanitary sewers and sub-drains. 
These improvements were to be assessed $19,709.22 to be divided among the properties benefiting from 
them. The year 1906 also witnessed the establishment of water works districts subject to a tax levy. 
(Meads) 

Then, in 1908, efforts to improve the water and a sanitary system in the Fourth Ward took shape. In 
September 1908, a tax was levied in the ward for water works bonds. {Ibid.) Some improvements were 
implemented; but, as outlined on the next page, certain events overtook these efforts and led to an 
intervention by the Iowa State Health Board. Still, infrastructure improvements in the Fourth Ward moved 
forward in piecemeal fashion. In April 1909, water mains were extended south on Ridge Avenue (Stanton 
Avenue) to the corporate limits, at that time. {Ibid.) During World War I, these improvements were put on 
hold. Following the war, construction resumed. In 1924, a new water tower was built at Sheldon Avenue 
and Hunt Street to supply the Fourth Ward and increase its water pressure. 


Sanitary Sewers and Water Treatment 

Sewage removal and wastewater treatment are basic services provided by municipal government. The last 
quarter of the 19 th century witnessed widespread advancement across the nation to improve municipal 
sanitary sewer systems. The effort to provide sanitary sewers connecting the entire city of Ames required 
two decades to complete, a huge capital outlay by the city, and a campaign among the Progressive elements 
of the community to convince (sometimes coerce) residents into acceptance of these improvements during 
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the early years of the 20 th century. Recurrent incidents of typhoid, like the epidemic at the college in 1895 
(Meads: 89), underlined the need for these infrastructure improvements. 

The college, with its engineering expertise, had led the way in the Fourth Ward. Dean of Engineering 
Anston Marston’s waste water system for the school included a sewage lagoon prominently pictured as a 
point of interest in a 1907 map of West Ames. ( I.S.C. Students’ Directory Fall 1907) 

The construction of sanitary sewers by the City of Ames occurred piecemeal. In 1904, construction began 
on a sanitary sewer in District 1. This included lines on Duff, Carroll, Douglas, Burnett, Clark, Hoggett 
(Grand Avenue), and Story (5 th Street) and was assessed to property owners. The city bore $8,500 of the 
construction cost. In 1906, the city passed an ordinance providing for sanitary sewers and sub drains. All 
costs were to be assessed to benefited property owners. In 1913 a storm sewer system was set up for the 
Third Ward. (Meads) 

Sanitary sewer construction in West Ames began a little later. The distance across the Squaw Creek flood 
plain has always challenged public works projects. The long distance to the Fourth Ward added appreciable 
cost to public improvements. Although the independent minded residents of the Fourth Ward did not 
always appreciate the additional costs incurred to service their property, they did have reason to complain. 
Recent research by Gloria Betcher has uncovered a particularly egregious instance. In a letter to President 
Albert B. Storms early in 1908, Dean Marston provided the following assessment of sanitary conditions in 
the Fourth Ward at this time: 


1 enclose herewith, copy of joint report of the city and college physicians and the city and 
college engineers to the city council on the sanitary conditions in the Fourth Ward, found 
by us in some recent inspections. 

These conditions are such as are almost incredible to believe existing in a civilized 
community of the standard for a college town. They are such as lead [sic] to extreme and 
continual danger of an outbreak at any moment of an epidemic of typhoid or some other 
pestilence. 

If such an outbreak should occur it would be extremely disastrous to the college and to the 
city of Ames, for the unsanitary conditions surrounding the college would immediately 
come to the knowledge of the entire state, and both the college and the city authorities 
would receive severe condemnation for permitting such conditions to exist... 

While some alleviation of the worst cases may be secured by a house to house inspection, 
provided recommendations made by the inspectors are immediately and strictly enforced by 
the city, yet no real remedy for the situation can be secured without the construction of 
both a sewer system and a pure water system in the Fourth Ward. Until such systems are 
constructed the soil around and under the dwellings in the Fourth Ward is certain to become 
more and more contaminated and the danger from impure water supply more and more 
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increased. This matter is of such vital importance to the college as well as to the city that 
I recommend that the college co-operate most heartily in securing proper sewage and water 
supply. (Quoted in Storms, President’s Report, January 8, 1908) 


Indeed, the City of Ames’ enforcement of the municipal sanitary ordinance was lax in the Fourth Ward. In 
October 1908, Dr. C. G. Tilden and Professor Robert E. Buchanan inspected the Colonnades, a rooming 
house on the comer of Ash and Boone Streets, where a case of typhoid fever had occurred. A. L. Champlin 
owned the building. Tilden and Buchanan determined that a contaminated well was likely the source of the 
disease and that the landlord had not complied with the municipal sanitary ordinance. Tilden’s report 
minced no words: 


I would recommend rigid enforcement of sanitary law. 

Mr. Champlin did not respond to the request of Sanitary Committee and local board of 
health request to put his property into sanitary condition. 

Professor Marston and city Clerk have copies of recommendations present to him last 
December 1907. 

The local board to date, Oct. 23 rd have failed to act. 

In case they fail, I advise presenting this matter to State Board of Health and an example 
made of this and other negligent cases. (Dr. C. G. Tilden, October 23, 1908) 


President A. B. Storms followed through on these recommendations. His “President’s Report” of 
November 1908 remonstrated 


upon the city council and health board the extreme urgency of inspecting carefully and 
providing for the correction of unsanitary conditions in the dwelling houses and club 
houses about the campus. After repeated reports to the city council and health board and 
after repeated notices by the city authorities to property owners, nothing was done, except 
that the sewer and water systems have been authorized, bonds issued, and construction 
work pushed forward. Upon the outbreak of typhoid fever in two of the condemned houses 
and the failure of the city authorities to take farther [sic] action, I submitted a statement of 
the situation to the State Health Board. Dr. Thomas, Secretary of that Board, visited 
Ames, personally inspected a number of the houses that had been pronounced unsanitary, 
agreed with the College Sanitary Committee as to their condition and the danger arising 
therefrom [s/c], advised the council that they were not only officially but personally 
responsible for any damage that might result from not enforcing the requirements that had 
been made, and as a result prompt and vigorous action has been taken, the College 
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Sanitary Committee co-operating. An inspection has been made of all houses in the 
Fourth Ward and a report made to the city council as to conditions and recommendations as 
to what should be done to make them sanitary and safe. The city council has promised to 
enforce these recommendations and in some of the worst cases at least it has been done. 
(Storms, November 11, 1908) 


In point of fact, the city council had declared in 1905 that privies located in sewer districts constituted a 
nuisance and required that property owners in these districts connect their systems to sanitary sewers. As 
late as 1909, however, residents on the west side of Hyland Avenue continued to use an open sewer adjacent 
to their property. To prohibit this practice, the city council voted in September 1909 to force these residents 
to connect to the city’s sanitary sewer. (Ibid.) 

As Marston had advised in 1908, improved enforcement of health ordinances only served as a stopgap 
measure. Ames needed a comprehensive sanitary and water system. But improvements advanced 
piecemeal. In 1915, at a cost of $15,000, the college undertook the construction of a new water filtering 
plant, touted to provide the “most modem equipped system in the Middle West” and to “keep the college 
water supply clear and sparkling, entirely unlike the ‘cold-tea’ we drink so much.” (Iowa State Student, 
September 18, 1915) Located directly north of the institution’s heating plant, the new building measured 41 
x 41 feet with equipment supplied by the Pittsburgh Filter Company. Of course, college people participated 
in this construction. “Prof. M. I. Evinger drew the plans for the plant and Campus engineer Ole Davison 
will be in charge of the erection.” (Ibid.) 

Other piecemeal improvements followed. By 1918, the First, Second, and Third Wards and parts of the 
Fourth Ward were connected to one municipal system. In recognition of this fact, the Ames city council 
passed an ordinance in December 1918, which required all properties in the city to be connected to sanitary 
sewers. (Meads) Violations continued to occur, and some residents no doubt resented the assessment of 
municipal service fees, but the modem era of sanitation in Ames had arrived, except for the Fourth Ward, 
where these improvements lagged and remained incomplete. The city council had approved new sewer 
mains for the Fourth Ward in August 1917, but their construction was delayed because of high wartime 
costs. Finally, in 1922, these too were completed, linking all of the Fourth Ward to the rest of the system 
throughout the city. 

Post-World War I improvements also included the construction of a new sewage disposal plant. Up until 
that year, the Iowa State College sanitary sewer had continued to serve residents of West Ames. The city 
discontinued the use of that service in 1922, when the new plant came online. (Ibid.) 
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Streets and Roads 


In 1915, Ames launched a major program to hard-surface city streets. Approved in that year for 
construction in 1916: 


All downtown avenues are to be paved including Carroll, Douglas, Kellogg, Burnett, 
Clark, Northwestern and Hodge. Lincoln Way is also to be paved up to the college line.. 

. It is planned to pave the avenues through their entire length, giving Ames as many miles 
of paving as any town of its size in the country. (Iowa State Student, September 16, 

1915) 


A major program to hard-surface streets transformed many of these corridors in the 1920s. In 1923, Duff 
Avenue and Lincoln Way were paved, as well as other streets in the First, Second, and Fourth Wards {Ames 
Daily Tribune, “Must Complete City Paving Before Aug. 1,” February 3, 1923). Projects for 1926 
included improving Lincoln Way. {Ames Daily Tribune, June, 4, 1926: 1) 


Bridges 

Bedeviled with wetlands, marshy spots, and a multiplicity of creeks in West Ames, the city historically has 
also contended with Squaw Creek. This unpredictable stream discouraged improvements east of Ash 
Avenue until the second half of the 20 th century, and the floodplain in this area remained largely 
unimproved. 

An early bridgehead at the Squaw was established in 1874, when the Ames town council ordered Boone 
Street (Lincoln Way) to be graded up and a bridge built at the west corporation line, where it intersected the 
Narrow Gauge Railroad (the northbound spur of the Northwestern Railroad). (Meads) This was 
approximately the site of today’s 6 th Street bridge across Squaw Creek. The bridge was of timber post and 
wood plank construction. 

In 1908, the city constructed its first concrete bridge over Squaw Creek. Story County government paid for 
half of this cost, and the city paid the other half. Misadventure plagued this bridge. Floods threatened and 
weakened it. In the fall of 1915, a convict gang from the state prison at Anamosa worked to shore up the 
ground next to it. {Iowa State Student, September 16,1915) Then, a flood in 1918 brought the bridge down 
along with the Goddard family in their automobile as they drove over it. (Benson: n.p.) Squaw Creek 
remained without a bridge at this point until 1921. When a new bridge was built, it too was from 
cooperative funding between the city and the county and a much debated bond referendum. {Ibid.) Bus 
service from downtown Ames to the Fourth Ward ensued as a result. {Ames Daily Tribune, January 11, 
1926: 1) 
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Other sections of West Ames also required bridges. In 1910, the city council put in a concrete bridge on 
Boone Street west of Welch Avenue to cross College Creek. 

Other bridges were discussed, but their cost challenged city and county government. Planning efforts 
extended over a number of years to push 6 th Street westward from downtown Ames, to bridge Squaw Creek, 
and to provide another access to the college campus. Initial planning prior to World War I focused on a 
streetcar corridor. Promoters also recognized the utility of linking such an improvement with the 
automobile. Were 6 th Street designated a highway, Story County money might become available to pay for 
the requisite bridge over Squaw Creek. As automobile traffic increased following the war, this idea gained 
greater credibility. Throughout this planning, the cost of the Squaw Creek bridge loomed high in the 
project’s budget, estimated in 1914 at $50,000. (Iowa State Student, October 29, 1914) The construction 
of this bridge had to wait to a later time. 


Commerce 

Introduction 

At the turn of the 20 th century, two commercial nodes emerged in West Ames. One arose along West Street 
beyond the West Gate entrance to the college campus. The other, located along the south side of Lincoln 
Way at Welch Avenue, became today’s Campustown. In the 1910s and 1920s, residential growth in the 
South Campus area and entrepreneurial push propelled Campustown to prominence. The various 
enterprises within these nodes provided staple foods and merchandise, basic services, and entertainment to 
members of the college community. At first, these establishments were housed in small buildings of simple 
design, frame construction, and generally 1-story height. Gradually, brick buildings appeared on the scene, 
pioneered by A. L. (“Lou”) Champlin’s 2-story store at 2424 Lincoln Way in 1909 and the Athletic Drug 
Store at 2814 West Street in 1915. Nonetheless, merchants continued to erect small, frame buildings, a sign 
of the limited scale of their enterprises. 

Patterns of living in West Ames changed quickly during the first years of the 20 th century. Recognizing 
these changes in the 1910s, businessmen and downtown merchants opened a new bank and branch stores in 
Campustown. This expansion did not occur along West Street. Attempts to establish a bank and, later, a 
movie theater there failed, a signal of that area’s declined potential for commercial growth. Without 
question, Campustown had become the Fourth Ward’s downtown. 

The college’s in loco parentis stance in fostering student life affected commerce. Local responses to the 
emergence of motion pictures in Ames—a new form of entertainment in the 1910s—illustrated the college’s 
social conservatism, a concern also reflected by many of its students and the broader Ames community. A 
spirited public debate about the advisability of movie theaters located near the college campus cast a 
spotlight on the divide between commercial interests and social concerns. 
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Commerce at West Gate Center 

The history of commerce along West Street at West Gate Center is historically significant for West Ames 
because it illustrates how changing patterns of off-campus student housing, aggressive competition, and 
local politics can hinder success. Because of these reasons, this commercial node, which emerged along 
West Street in the early 20 th century, failed to reach its potential. 

The western entrance to the Iowa State campus historically formed a crossroads. Located where Union 
Drive becomes West Street and intersects with Hyland Avenue, this point stood at the convergence of 
wagon, pedestrian, and automobile traffic and the West Gate Station of the Ames & College streetcar line 
between the campus and downtown Ames. The emergence of commercial activity at this spot was virtually 
preordained. This enterprise went hand-in-hand with other land use in the area. The uses included 
institutional, student off-campus housing, single-family dwellings for college faculty and staff, and the 
commercial activities, which emerged at the turn of the 20 th century about the same time a similar 
phenomenon occurred in Campustown on the South Side. 

The Athletic Drug Company became a well-patronized, local gathering place for students and other 
neighborhood residents. Also known as The Fourth Ward Drug Store, the business was operated by S. V. 
Whittaker. In 1915, Whittaker erected a new building for the business at 2814 West Street. Constructed of 
“cement” and “modem in every respect,” the footprint of the building measured 22 x 50 feet. The firm 
announced that it would cater especially to student trade from its “New Cement Block Building." (Iowa 
State Student, September 9, 1915) The moniker “Fourth Ward Drug Store” was intended to emphasize a 
position of commercial leadership. Dr. Swatosh later operated this business and lived in the apartment on 
the second floor of the building. 

The Annex, a tailor and dry cleaning business, operated along West Street. The firm offered French dry 
cleaning, clothing repairs, steam cleaning, and dying services. Cameron & Co., a confectionary and smoke 
shop, operated from premises at 124 South Hyland Avenue. (Iowa State Student, January 23, 1915) By 
1917, C. H. Elliott (“groceries, confectionery, fruits, etc.”) operated from this location. 

Other goods and services were also available west of West Gate. In 1917, Dr. G. F. Puffett advertised his 
services from an office at 2903 West Street. The College Garage, located at 270 North Lincoln Way 
(today’s North Sheldon Avenue) provided automobile “repairs, gas, lubricants, auto sundries, and livery to 
local and neighboring points.” Frank’s Place, under the proprietorship of J. F. Dixon and located at 2840 
West Street, offered a complete line of groceries, fruit and vegetables in season, bakery goods, candies, 
cigars, smoking, and chewing tobacco, along with auto truck delivery for quick service. “We cater to clubs 
and fraternities.” (Ames City Directory 1917) 

During the 1910s, local businessmen looked to the West Street commercial node for potential commercial 
expansion. In 1915, a group of local capitalists, under the leadership of Mr. Whiteker and Mr. Beimer, both 
Fourth Ward residents, sought to establish a new bank, capitalized by $25,000, on the west side of the 
campus. 
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The Iowa State student newspaper headlined a story about this proposed banking enterprise: 


Fourth Ward Boosters Will Support 
Project to Make Business Sec¬ 
tion on West Street 

(Iowa State Student, October 19, 1915) 


The construction date for the new bank was tentatively set for the spring of 1916. 

The same edition of this newspaper also announced another new business in this area: 


A new dancing hall over the building to be erected just west of Sloan’s drug store is 
another certain addition to West Ames next spring. The hall is to be 22 by 60 feet in 
dimensions and plans are for something out of the ordinary for Ames. Just what use the 
lower floor will be put to is not yet decided. (Ibid.) 


In spite of these efforts, commercial development along West Street lagged. The great student migrations to 
the South Side, noted above, decreased its customer base. At the same time, entrepreneurs in the 
Campustown district aggressively pursued growth. Then, in 1931, the City of Ames established zoning 
districts in the community. Only a tiny area was permitted for neighborhood commerce on West Street. 

The commission, which developed this plan, included A. L. Champlin, the biggest businessman in 
Campustown. 


Campustown Commerce 

The rise of student off-campus housing profoundly affected Campustown business. A student directory, 
published in the fall of 1905, shows only a few commercial enterprises in the area. They included A. L. 
Champlin’s grocery store, located on the southeast comer of Lincoln Way and Welch Avenue and a 
photographer’s studio directly to its south on Welch. By the end 1918, businesses in Campustown 
included grocers, clothing establishments, personal services, and entertainment. 

The rise of Campustown as today’s premier commercial district in West Ames is indebted, in large part, to 
the pioneering entrepreneurship of A. L. Champlin and his family. Gladys Meads, writing in the 1950s, 
squarely credits A. L. Champlin with the rise of Campustown. His new, 2-story, brick commercial building 
at 2424 Lincoln Way “started the Campustown business section of Ames.” (Meads: 36) By 1914, 
Champlin’s business (“The College Store”) had grown to include groceries, meats, bakery goods, soda 
fountain, drugs, fountain pens, dry goods, notions, “Blue Bird” Tea Room, barber shop, and cab service. 
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The latter business was operated out of a livery bam adjacent to the east of the Champlin Store. An arcade 
stood at 204 Welch. With all these businesses and services, Champlin’s College Store became a gathering 
place for students and nearby residents, as the Athletic Drug Store did for the West Gate neighborhood. 

Then, in the 1910s, businessmen and downtown Ames merchants recognized the Campustown business 
opportunities. In 1916, the College Savings Bank, under the presidency of C. J. Lynch, completed the 
construction of a new building in West Ames to house this new institution. Located at 2546 Lincoln Way 
on the southeast comer of Hayward Avenue, the building featured brick construction and retail space for 
lease to retail merchants. The construction firm of Wench and Ash of Ames built the new bank. (Iowa 
State Student, December 20, 1915) The Iowa State student newspaper noted that 


It will be a 50x90 foot, one story structure and form a regular business centre. (Ibid., 
December 4, 1915) 


The construction of this new facility anchored the west end of the 2500 block of Lincoln Way. The new 
bank building also served as a catalyst for new retail businesses in Campustown. Even before the bank 
began operations, W. H. Jameson, a popular downtown Ames clothes merchant, opened in February 1916 a 
new college store for men’s clothing. The new store “will be equipped in a strictly up-to-date manner to 
cater to the Fourth ward trade.” The opening of Jameson’s new business coincided with that of Reynolds 
& Iverson, who opened their Student’s Supply Store on the same day. “They will have a similar line of 
merchandise to that which they now carry at the downtown Ames News Stand. Students’ supplies will be 
the major articles for their trade, and they will also carry confectionery, paper and magazines and cigars.” A 
third business, The Annex Haberdashers, relocated their operations to the rear of the new bank building. 
(Ibid., February 10, 1916) Hitherto Burton & Meyers, the proprietors of this business, had operated under 
the name The Annex Tailors and the Annex Pantorium at a location on Lincoln Way near Champlin’s Store. 
One local newspaper in understatement concluded that 


The establishment of the bank and the other stores conveniently located with respect to it, 
will mean an innovation in the way of banking and shopping facilities for Fourth ward 
residents. (Ibid.) 


With the opening of this new bank and these retail businesses, Campustown begun to attract customers who 
hitherto might have shopped in downtown Ames. 

The advertisement on the following page suggested a slightly earlier sign of this shift: 
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Twin Owl Jr. 

Boone and Welch Sts. 

Best place for a Quick Lunch 
Meet Me Face to Face 

Harve will run the place with the 
same service as you used to get when he was chef down town 

Ideal Place for the Busy Student 
(Ibid., October 1, 1914) 


Other eating establishments offered other forms of home cooking. In 1915, the Blue Bird Tea Room, a 
restaurant located in the basement of Champlin’s Store, offered homelike meals with milk, eggs, and meat 
“fresh from Champlin’s farm.” (Ibid., September 9, 1915) Wiley’s Lunch Room provided “quick 
lunches and short orders any time.” This business was located at 2510 Boone Street. 

The advent of the Edwards Coal and Ice Company in West Ames added a further sense of self-sufficiency 
to the community. By 1916, Edwards had established an office and coal bin yard between Lynn and 
Stanton Avenues south of Lincoln Way. In addition to supplying private homes, his “club and fraternity 
business has developed to one of considerable proportions.” During the summer, the Edwards firms sold 
ice. “In summer time they deliver ice only in West Ames, having the exclusive right to all the territory west 
of Squaw Creek.” (Fourth Ward Times, February 9, 1916) 

The upbuilding of Campustown continued. In 1916, Charles Baretta, a successful Fourth Ward barber, who 
had previously operated a shop on the Iowa State campus, erected a 2-story, brick commercial block on 
Welch Avenue at the intersection of Lincoln Way. (Ibid.) Located on the southwest comer of this 
intersection, this improvement 


is just across from the big store of A. L. Champlin and now contains two store apartments 
on the second floor and a barber shop and candy store below. (Ibid.) 


At the very time Baretta constmcted his new block, the Little Brothers undertook as similar project. 


Work has been started on two new store buildings for the fourth ward. Charles Baretta, 
proprietor of the student barber shop is the owner of the new building at the comer of 
Welch and Lincoln Way, and Little Brothers are erecting another similar in design 
immediately to the west. 
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Both will be of pressed brick facing with stone trimmings and well finished with tile 
floors and other modern improvements. 

Little Brothers have rented their building for a store room, but the tenant is not yet ready 
to announce his plans. 

The two buildings will be thirty-five by thirty, making each store room fifteen by thirty- 
five. (Fourth Ward Times , July 28, 1915) 


Carl L. Little and R. E. Little were brothers and real estate developers in West Ames. In 1908, they had 
platted Littles’ Subdivision (along with Pearl Little). This addition consisted of four building lots on the 
northeast comer of Lynn Avenue and Knapp Street. Other plats associated with the Littles include George 
& Little’s Subdivision (1902) and Lee & Little’s Addition (1903). The Little Brothers advertised for their 
real estate and insurance business that 


Property near college a specialty—Club houses, dwell¬ 
ings, vacant lots, small acreage tracts, improved farms. 

Largest List of Improved and Vacant City Property 
Rentals—Fire, Cyclone, Accident, Liability Insurance 

322 Main Street, Ames, Iowa 

Source: Ames City Directory , 1917, p. 36 


The fashion in which the Little Brothers laid out their new plats indicated a sharp eye for profit. 

The two construction projects by the Little Brothers and Charles Baretta were highly successful. Baretta 
quickly rented a part of his new building to Howard Champlin, proprietor of the Orient Ice Cream parlor 
and had, in turn, to rent the west half of the Littles’ new building for his barbershop. (Fourth Ward Times, 
August 27, 1915) 

The completion of the Baretta and the Little Brothers buildings anchored the east end of the 2500 block of 
Lincoln Way as the College Savings Bank anchored its west end. The construction of these two new 
buildings was seen as a particular improvement because 


The comer upon which they are being built has long been a rather unsightly place in the 
ward, and the buildings will be a decided improvement. (Ibid.) 
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By 1917, the Campus Toggery operated from 2526 Lincoln Way. This clothing and tailoring business 
offered men’s furnishings, cleaning, pressing, and repair work, and several nationally-known lines of shirts, 
collars, shoes, hats, caps, neckwear and other apparel. 

While these improvements increased retail opportunities for South Side residents, the college administration 
had cast an anxious eye on commercial encroachments by the college campus along Lincoln Way. As 
Professor Arthur. T. Erwin, chairman of the college’s grounds committee and a member of the horticulture 
department, later recounted: 


The growth of the College brought with it accompanying problems regarding the 
development of the area adjoining the campus entrances. In 1900 a small grocery store at 
the foot of Ash Avenue was the only business house in the 4 th Ward. Not long thereafter, 
several business houses were built at the Welch Avenue entrance and it seemed evident that 
the entire area facing the campus on the south would be similarly developed. At that time 
Ames had neither a Planning Commission nor a Zoning Board. Consequently, the only 
alternative was to zone the area against business by paying the property owners an agreed 
sum for imposing business restrictions. State funds could not be used. I, therefore, took 
the job of raising the money by subscription and at the expense of some extra shoe leather. 
This agreement covered the block between Ash Avenue and Lynn. Later a concerted effort 
was made to break the agreement. A small cleaning plant was established at the foot of 
Ash Avenue, as a test case. The College promptly met the challenge and the State 
Supreme Court rendered a verdict in favor of Iowa State. (Erwin: 3) 


But more was involved than just that, as recent research by Gloria Betcher has discovered. When the college 
in 1924 filed for a restraining order in district court against the cleaning establishment, the defendants 
argued that the college had already broken the contract. According to the 1915 agreement, the private 
property owners agreed to restrict any construction along Lincoln Way and Ash Avenue to a stipulated 
setback and to prohibit any commercial usage, while the college agreed to build an entrance drive to the 
campus near Ash Avenue and to construct a lake, using College Creek as its source, as a nearby beauty spot. 
The defendants argued that the college had not fulfilled its contract because the lake, although built, was not 
maintained and could not be called a beauty spot but rather “a mosquito and malaria breeding place, covered 
by green scum, etc” (Pearson, Memorandum to Professor Knapp, February 21, 1924), or, as the student 
body dubbed it, “Ponda LaMud.” (Des Moines Register, February 12, 1924) As the test case unfolded, 
President Pearson’s testimony parsed the contract—“there were no representations made concerning the 
specifications or the manner in which said lake should be constructed, other than those contained in said 
written contract.” (Pearson, Deposition, March 14,1924) This narrow interpretation only cast the college 
in more unflattering light. While the court eventually ruled in favor of the college’s position, President 
Pearson had already formulated a budget to improve Lake LaVeme in conjunction with the new Memorial 
Union building then being planned. 
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Lincoln Way between Beach and Stanton Avenues eventually developed in a fashion commensurate with the 
beauty and dignity of the college campus. A series of fraternity houses arose between Beach and Ash 
Avenues of architectural pretension, whose beauty augmented that of the college campus and whose location 
at the eastern approach to the main campus continues today to serve as a gateway to it. 

The college sought to maintain control of its physical environment in other ways. In 1915, the institution 
purchased the house occupied by Dr. O. H. Cessna, located on the east side of Knoll Road across from the 
president’s house, and razed it. On the other side of Lincoln Way, the college acquired a large parcel of 
land adjacent to Ash Avenue, the site of today’s Buchanan Hall. Steps like these ensured that the campus 
would continue to enjoy a natural-like setting, along with The Knoll, located directly to the north. The city 
block between Ash and Lynn Avenues developed with institutional buildings of like quality. By the mid- 
1920s, the Memorial Lutheran Church and Catholic Student Center had constructed new buildings along 
this stretch of Lincoln Way. One block farther to the west along Lincoln Way, John’s By The Campus 
Episcopal Church and the Frisbee House Congregational Student Center erected substantial new buildings. 

And so, as it happened, Lincoln Way emerged as a dignified entrance to the Iowa State campus without the 
benefit of municipal zoning. But, as recounted above, this did not occur without dispute and judicial 
intervention, which underlined the need for comprehensive city planning to ensure orderly growth, 
something that did occur later in the 1920s. 


Blue Laws 


During the early 20 th century, businesses in West Ames operated under the close eye of administrators at 
Iowa State. Officials like R. A. Pearson, president of the college, exercised their authority and their 
influence to restrict the establishment of businesses they deemed deleterious to student welfare. Heavily 
colored by the college’s policy of in loco parentis, these officials sought to promote a moral environment 
and prohibit saloons, pool halls, and even movie theaters from West Ames. This subject forms a significant 
theme in the history of the college and of Ames. VEISHEA disturbances in 1988, the early 1990s, and 
particularly in 2004 deeply shocked local residents and challenged the community’s tradition of “plain 
living and right thinking,” as “Uncle” Henry Wallace of Wallace’s Farmer had once put it. 

Blue laws in Ames aimed at a variety of issues. In 1916, questions arose concerning the appropriateness of 
a pool hall or a bowling alley in a new Ames hotel. According to Mayor Parley Sheldon, “I am against a 
pool hall and bowling alleys. We have had them and we could hear them for blocks. If the council wants to 
grant a permit they will have to get rid of me. There will not be any in the new hotel.” (Ibid. October 19, 
1916) The U.S. Postmaster in Ames reiterated Sheldon’s point of view. According, however, to the 
reporter, who wrote this piece: 
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Upon investigation the Student reporter has found that every lodge and men’s club in 
Ames has one or two pool tables in their club rooms. There are six billiard tables in the 
homes of prominent Ames residents. {Ibid.) 


The story concluded with quotes from seven Ames businessmen, typified by L. C. Tilden. 


I believe a modem, well regulated billiard parlor is all right. I have a billiard table in my 
own home. And if the proposed hall was managed properly the game would furnish a good 
past time. ( Ibid ,) 


I. O. Hasbrouck’s comment could have been expected. “I don’t care to be quoted.” 

A question headlined this story: “Ames To Retain Its Puritanical Aspect?” This headline epitomizes the 
classic tension between young people eager to experiment with the new ideas and the Old Guard, wanting to 
preserve the status quo. American commerce frequently exposes fault lines in American society such as 
these when it introduces and advertises new goods and services. 


Moving Picture Theaters 

Questions raised by moving pictures, “the movies,” during the early 20 th century, brought into high relief 
the uneven texture of Ames’ social, business, educational, religious, and political fabric. In 1907, the content 
of one motion picture outraged public opinion. Political and religious leaders quickly stepped forward to 
uphold the community’s moral standards and successfully insisted on its suppression. About the same 
time, local entrepreneurs, A. L. Champlin the chief among them, sought to expand movie theaters into West 
Ames. They saw Iowa State students as a ready and willing audience for this newest form of entertainment. 
The college administration, ever mindful of their students’ moral health, resisted the effort. Champlin, the 
most powerful person in the Fourth Ward outside the college, looked to ways to diminish the authority of 
the Ames City Council in the Fourth Ward and began fomenting unrest. By 1916, the public debate about 
movies in the Fourth Ward became entangled with local residents, dissatisfied that their ward had failed to 
achieve parity with downtown Ames in terms of municipal improvements. This dissatisfaction, coupled with 
that of business interests angered by the authorities’ restrictions, merged, agitated, and then sued the City of 
Ames in district court for the Fourth Ward to secede from the municipal incorporation. 

During the late 19 th century, the opera house at 233 Main Street in Ames provided a venue for live 
entertainment, like traveling vaudeville acts, high school plays, and public ceremonies. The auditorium was 
located on the second floor of the building, built by John L. Stevens and Professor Joseph Budd in 1889. 
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During the first decade of the 20 th century, moving pictures came to Ames. In 1907, the Scenic Theater 
opened at 121 Main Street. Others followed including the Princess Theater in 1911 at 117 Main Street and 
the conversion of the Ames Armory into a movie theater in 1913, both under the entrepreneurship of Judge 
C. G. Lee of Ames. Also in 1913, Fred Gerbracht of Carroll, Iowa, purchased the Scenic Theater, put his 
son Joe in charge of it, and began the Gerbracht family’s long-time business interest with motion pictures in 
Ames. 

The proposed advent of moving pictures in the city’s Fourth Ward provides a case study of Iowa State’s 
policy of in loco parentis. The college administration took a hard line toward commercial movie theaters in 
West Ames, and plans to show movies in West Ames met its resistance, even among some student groups. 
In 1914, movie theater promoters announced a plan to open a new theater in the former Quaker church on 
the northeast comer of Boone and Pike (Lincoln Way and Sheldon). Although the Iowa State Student 
reported that many students attended picture shows downtown, the newspaper warned that the Fourth Ward 
was to be “invaded with the ever present ‘movie picture show.’” Taking the moral high ground, the 
newspaper assured its readers that “Of course, only films that have been passed by the ‘National Board of 
Censorship’ will be shown at the new theater.” (Ibid., October 4, 1914) 

Although this business venture failed, in the spring of 1916, several local entrepreneurs sought again to 
build new movie theaters in the area. One began construction at West Gate. Another was planned along 
Lincoln Way. By May of that year, both projects came to a halt as several deans of the college proposed 
ordinances to the Ames City Council to prohibit their erection. (Ibid. May 27, 1916) 

On the other hand, the college administration embraced the technology of the film industry for educational 
purposes. Engineering led the way. In 1914, the A.I.E.E., a college club for engineering students, viewed 
several reels of pictures “showing the construction of small motors in the plant of the General Electric 
company at Lynn Mass.” (Ibid., November 19, 1914) 

General Electric’s film was just one among many produced by American companies to promote then- 
business and recruit new employees. In 1915, the ISC Agricultural Journalism and Engineering Extension 
Departments presented a five-reel feature on campus made by the Curtis Publishing Company, showing 
“every step in the enormous process of the manufacture and circulation of the Curtis publications from the 
editing and printing to the mailing of the magazines.” The extension service later distributed this film 
statewide. (Ibid., January 2, 1915) In 1916, the college’s Engineering Extension Department distributed 
films statewide “of an industrial nature while others are along the lines of nature study.” (Iowa State 
Student, September 28, 1916) The same year, Sigma Delta Chi, an honorary journalist fraternity, sponsored 
the showing of “Racing the Dead Line,” a film produced for the Chicago Tribune, which dealt with the 
resourcefulness and courage of a cub newspaper reporter. (Ibid., May 15, 1916) In allowing educational 
films such as these, it is clear that the college administration viewed the subject matter of films, rather than 
film as a medium, as the point of its concern. 

In the meantime, some of the movies shown at downtown Ames theaters were causing public outrage. The 
1907 presentation of Theda Nesbit’s film Unwritten Law shocked Ames residents, and Mayor Sheldon, 
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after seeking the advice of five local ministers, enjoined the theater operator to desist from showing it. 
(Brown 1992: 79). 

In spite of this negative public opinion, the appeal of motion pictures continued to swell. By 1916, A. L. 
Champlin had drawn up detailed plans for the construction of a new theater in West Ames. 


A structure costing twenty-five thousand dollars and containing a movie theatre with a 
seating capacity of 700 people will be built this summer by A. L. Champlin in the space 
just east of his big store on the comer of Welch avenue and Lincoln Way. Work is to start 
immediately. 

The building will be in two stories with space on the second floor for a dance hall. The 
theatre on the second floor will be much more pretentious than any similar place now in 
Ames. The decorations throughout will be in cardinal and gold; the seats will be richly 
upholstered; an orchestra pit and a full-sized stage will be built into one end of the play 
house. Scientific lighting and ventilation by the [illegible] system by which the air in the 
theatre is changed every five minutes will be other improved features. Prof. A. H. 

Kimball of the department of architecture has drawn up the building plans. 

Joe Gerbracht and his sisters, Della and Ada, who now manage the Twin Star Theatre, have 
the lease on the theatre when it is completed next fall. . . (Iowa State Student , April 12, 
1916) 


Other events, discussed below in the subsection “Fourth Ward: A Separate Town.” sidetracked these 
efforts for several years. When at last the American (later Ames) Theater opened at 2420 Lincoln Way in 
Campustown in 1919, it signaled once again a triumph of this commercial district over its rival on West 
Street. 


Real Estate Speculation 

West Ames witnessed a surge of real estate speculation during the late 19 Ih and early 20 th centuries. By the 
1910s, Ames was booming. According to one publication: 


Ames Is Bonanza Of Middle West 

The history of public and private improvements in Ames during the year 1915 is without 
parallel in Iowa and reads like the annals of a gold mining camp or bonanza town of the 
Bethlehem steel corporation or Dupont powder syndicate. One million dollars have been 
expended in the past twelve months on business houses, residences, street improvements 
and public utilities. . . 
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Fourth ward improvements amount to a total expenditure of $400,000, including $300,000 
spent by the college, a new $70,000 Presbyterian church and $50,000 spent in fraternity 
houses. Property owned and controlled by fraternities is estimated at a valuation of 
$150,000. (Iowa State Student , February 12, 1916) 


As the college grew and public transportation improved, capitalists recognized the potential for the real estate 
market near the campus and speculation intensified. 

Of course, this development depended on the willingness or resistance of local landowners, who held the 
title to property. Many of these owners were farmers like Alexander Gray, Daniel Parker, and the McCarthy 
family. As these farms were sold and platted, the land often took on the look of a patchwork quilt, as the 
owners of farmland adjacent to growth areas in the community resisted the pressure to sell or to redevelop 
their land. Still, these farms gradually came onto the market and subsequently were divided, subdivided, and 
redeveloped, usually for residential purposes. 

This speculation focused on the purchase and sale of land rather than on the construction of speculative 
housing, which emerged several decades later. An advertisement of the West Ames Land Company in 1914 
makes this distinction clear. As the following headline read: 


BUY A LOT 

and 

Build A Home 

in 

West Ames 

(Ibid., November 5, 1914) 


During this era, the construction of improvements to the land remained the responsibility of the homeowner, 
who was buying a building lot rather than a building. 

The process whereby farmland was transformed into building lots, suitable for homeowner improvements, 
included both big tracts and small tracts. Depending on the amount of capital a developer or group of 
developers might amass, some acquired large tracts and subsequently laid out large plats, while others with 
less available capital acquired smaller tracts to plat. At the turn of the 20 th century, a bewildering number of 
plats, subdivisions, and replats sliced West Ames into small pieces suitable for individual homeowner 
improvement. 

Speculation in real estate, at all ends of the market’s spectrum, accompanied this transformation of West 
Ames farmland into residential tracts. The city of Des Moines provided a nearby example of late 19 th 
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century real estate speculation in Iowa. Consider an 1893 advertisement by Lowry Goode, one of Des 
Moines’ biggest real estate developers: 


Great Activity in Real Estate. We have had for six weeks an enormous demand for 
property, which is culminating in the most active real estate market Des Moines has 
known for ten years. . . Shrewd buyers will not wait until the market gets on a “boom.” 
Everyone concedes Des Moines real estate to be ridiculously low. It must go up rapidly 
when it begins. BUY NOW! BUY LOTS! BUY RESIDENCES! BUY BUSINESS 
PROPERTY! BUY ANTYTHING! (The Saturday Review, February 25, 1893, p. 7. col. 
2 ) 


This frenzy of speculation in Des Moines burst just a few months later, when the Panic of 1893 seized the 
nation and subsequently plunged the city into a long period of depressed real estate and broken fortunes. 

Still, with one eye always cocked to something new from the Capitol City, entrepreneurs in Ames often 
found trends and new ideas in Des Moines to follow. If this same intensity of real estate speculation never 
infected the Ames real estate market to the same extent as in Des Moines, something similar did occur, when 
real estate speculation took hold during the early 20 th century. 

The increase in students at Iowa State and in the general population of Ames fueled this speculation. 

When the Ridgewood Addition was opened for sale in 1916, its developers touted: 

Owing to the very limited area of tree ground in Ames the increase in value of these lots 
will be very rapid. (Iowa State Student, September 30, 1916) 


Indeed, the lack of adequate housing in West Ames frequently served as the topic of local conversation. 
When the College Heights Addition opened for the sale of its building lots in 1913, one newspaper reported 
that: 


The lack of accommodations for those connected with the college and the various 
employees working on the campus, has been the source of considerable comment. The 
community has not been able to keep up with the growth of the college. It is believed 
that the new college addition will aid in solving the problem. (The l.S.C. Student, 
October 4, 1913) 


President Pearson was outspoken in his support of efforts to promote private housing near the campus. In 
1913 he expressed this as a critical need for the college. Referring to proposed improvements to Ames’ 
streetcar system, he was quoted to say: 
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“It will be a great advantage to the college to have good car service north and west of the 
college buildings and will undoubtedly result in more houses in this section which is at 
present the greatest need of the college.” (Ibid., November 8, 1913) 


At this time, public transportation served as a prime factor in real estate’s dictum “Location, Location, 
Location.” In 1913, for example, 


Announcement was made this morning by Parley Sheldon that the long talked of street car 
extension at the college will be put through next year, assuring the long suffering public 
on the south side a twenty minute service to town. An immediate boom in real estate in 
this section is expected to follow the completion of work on the new line. (Ibid., 
November 8, 1913) 


Even the talk of improvements like this might have fueled speculation. 

Developers urged even those of modest means to consider owning property in the Fourth Ward. In 1913, 
the West Ames Land Company advertised that its building lots in its West Ames Plat offered” 


The opportunity extra-ordinary, for the man of small means, to become the owner of a 
choice building lot in a district where property values are rapidly advancing. (Ibid., 
November 13, 1913) 


Frequent promises of quick profit—exceedingly bald sometimes—filled the newspapers. In 1915, the 
McGregor Subdivision Co. advertised the sale of building lots in the Lincoln Place Addition. According to 
this company’s aggressive advertising: 


Make Money—Get a lot for profit or for a home in beautiful, fast growing 

Lincoln Place Addition 

Think how you can profit by getting a lot in this splendid sub-division—on Lincoln Way, 
just between the College Campus and the business part of Ames—surrounded by built-up 
sections of beautiful homes. 

Think of the immense amount of money that has been made in AMES real estate—then 
realize that LINCOLN PLACE is as great an opportunity as any real estate buyer ever had, 
and it is your chance today. 
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This is the greatest chance you will ever have to buy valuable Ames real estate at a 
bargain. Don’t dilly-dally! DON’T DELAY 

A prominent citizen says: LINCOLN PLACE is the best investment in Ames today. Not 
only the best real estate investment but absolutely the best of ALL investments. 


(Ibid., October 14, 1915) 


@\$wj Obv) u/'/lzJ 


Schemes to sell unpropitious property signaled another sign ot tne speculative times. In 1914, F. J. Olson, 
announced that his new addition to the Fourth Ward, “The Olsonville Side,” would soon be divided into 
lots and urged readers to select their choice. (Ibid., October 12, 1916) F. J. Olson was a respected Ames 
businessman and florist, whose new downtown Ames 2-story, poured concrete commercial building made 
architectural history in the community, when it was constructed at 400-402 Main Street in 1911. As the first 
Ames building using this new building technique, the block called attention to Olson’s spirit of 
experimentation. The greenhouses for Olson’s floral business were located in West Ames north of 
Sheldon Avenue and between the college campus and Hyland Avenue. A 1920 fire insurance map pictures a 
series of five, attached greenhouses and an office located there. Notwithstanding the utility of this site for 
commercial purposes, it offered poor prospects for residential development, given the irregular lay of its 
topography. Did Olson believe a clever name—The Olsonville Side—would carry the day and attract 
potential homeowners to buy building lots in spite of their physical drawbacks? By 1920, only two cottages 
and one house had arisen on the site. Later, Iowa State acquired the entire tract of land, including the 
greenhouses, and integrated it into the college campus. Today, the former site of Olson’s Subdivision 
remains an unimproved natural area, an altogether fitting use for its rolling and wooded terrain. But the site 
also calls attention to a period in West Ames history, when the real estate market (“BUY NOW! BUY LOTS! 
BUY RESIDENCES! BUY BUSINESS PROPERTY! BUY ANTYTHING!”) was hot. 


Developers recognized the reputation West Ames land had for wet and spotty conditions and sought to allay 
prospective buyer fears that their offerings suffered from standing water. The West Ames Land Company 
stressed in one of their 1914 advertisements that: 


Every lot [in the West Ames plat] is level, high and dry, with perfect drainage. (Iowa 
State Student , November 113, 1914) 


Contemporary advertisements make clear that developers needed to make an extra effort to render residential 
property east of Squaw Creek attractive to college people. By the time the Ridgewood Addition was opened 
in 1916, the McGregor Subdivision Company, its owners, had built a footbridge across Squaw Creek, so 
potential new homeowners could access the campus. The company also tried to downplay the Chicago 
Northwestern railroad tracks as a barrier between the campus and the new addition. 
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The new Rustic Foot Bridge across Squaw Creek makes a short cut to the College. 
Ridgewood joins the College Grounds. 

The Ideal Location for College People 

{Ibid., September 30, 1916) 


The developers also used other advertising techniques. They sought to lure buyers attracted by a cachet of 
social prestige. “Join the Colony,” one ad read. They touted the investment quality of their property: 
“Have a Home or a Lot for Investment Among the Beautiful Oaks of RIDGEWOOD.” (Ibid.) Lots in the 
addition sold between $450 and $975, “a few extra desirable lots at slightly advanced prices.” These 
prices include the following improvements (“now completed at the expense of the seller”): sidewalk, 
crossings, curb, sewer, gas, and water. (Ibid.) 


Laissez Faire 

Real estate development in West Ames during the early 20 th century presents a sorry picture of laissez faire 
tolerance toward town planning. This picture features land speculation, irregular growth, lack of foresight, 
and a legacy of higgledy-piggledy disorder. As these problems became more obvious, citizens and city 
government, prompted by a spirit of Progressive reform, recognized these problems, sought remedial 
measures, and implemented improvements to solve them. These remedial actions came at a price, and the 
effects of laissez faire development in West Ames continue to the present day to beleaguer residents and city 
officials alike. 

Economic laissez faire (“let [people] do” [as they please]) is a philosophy of government noninterference, 
letting business and industry fix the rules of their operations through competition. In Central Iowa, Des 
Moines provides a dramatic example of this philosophy at work. Looking back over several decades in 
1925, Harland Bartholomew, the noted urban planner based in St. Louis, Missouri, stated, in print and under 
commission by the City of Des Moines that 


Altogether the subdividers of land have thus far platted approximately 1100 “additions” in 
Des Moines. These operations in actuality are city planning. When the owner of an 
acreage tract cuts it up into lots and streets he is engaged in a small way in the highly 
important work of fixing the ultimate character of the city. What he does may be either an 
advantage or a disadvantage in later years. Under such circumstances it is entirely 
reasonable to urge that his activities be brought within the purview of municipal 
authorities. If Des Moines some time ago had appreciated the full significance of the 
operations of land subdividers it might have reduced the 1486 jogs and dead ends which 
appear in its streets and might also have made their widths more nearly proportionate to 
their importance. (“A Preliminary Major Street Plan”: 31) 
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While the legacy of laissez faire is less obvious in West Ames than in the capitol city, similar examples of 
poor town planning occurred there, if on a smaller scale. These include irregularly laid out city streets and 
alleys and natural resource features ignored. 


Streets 

The city streets, as original platted in West Ames, presented a pattern of irregular widths, dog-legs, abrupt 
terminations, and other anomalies. Examples abound. Located along today’s Franklin Avenue and laid out 
by the West Ames Land Company, the plat of “West Ames” featured a 60-foot wide street, christened by 
its developers “Lincoln Boulevard.” This name was changed to Franklin Avenue in 1926. Building lots in 
the new plat were double-loaded on each side of this north-south oriented street. Boone Street (now Lincoln 
Way) intersected the plat at right angles near its southern end and abruptly terminated there. This egregious 
disregard for the utility of Boone Street as a thoroughfare—even this flew in the face of common sense, 
albeit allowed, by the City of Ames. This legacy of laissez faire disorder was rectified later in the 1920s. 

The West Ames Land Company had clearly seen this eventuality. When they laid out the plat, they allocated 
a 60-foot frontage to the lot immediately west of the Boone Street intersection. The other lots in the plat 
possessed only 50-foot frontages. The West Ames Land Company surely recognized that Boone Street 
would eventually be pushed through. Did the firm foresee a profit from the sale of the obstructive lot? 

Street disorder abounded around Clear Creek. Until South Sheldon Avenue was pushed through from 
Lincoln Way in 1915, no streets south of Lincoln Way connected points west of Clear Creek to points east. 


Up to the present time it has been unable [sic] to travel south of Lincoln Way between 
Hyland and Welch avenues, the deep cut making a road almost impossible until the present 
undertaking was started. (Fourth Ward Times, September 6, 1915) 


Such disorder required public action to resolve. The result of laissez faire development, this lack of a street 
caused considerable inconvenience to local residents and agitation to remedy it. As the following newspaper 
article explains: 


WILL VOTE ON QUESTION OF GIVING 
LAND FOR OPENING OF NEW STREET. 

A special meeting and election of the qualified electors of the Independent School District 
of Ames will be held next Monday in the high school building to consider the proposition 
as to whether the board of education shall be authorized and empowered to dedicate and 
convey to the city for street purposes the east thirty feet of the Welch school grounds. 
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This ground is needed to open the street south from Lincoln Way to Stanton avenue 
[known today as Little Street, ed.], an improvement which is very badly needed. The 
property owners along the proposed street [today’s South Sheldon Avenue, ed.] have agreed 
to give their share and it now remains for the citizens to empower the school board to do 
the same. (Unreferenced newspaper clipping) 


In 1915, voters approved this proposition. South Sheldon Avenue subsequently was extended south from 
Lincoln Way, but only to Knapp Street. It never reached Little Street. 

Other examples of street disorder caused by laissez faire abound. In 1903, C. G. and Emma M. Lee platted 
Lee & Little’s Addition. The plat terminated Storm Street at Welch Avenue. As originally laid out, 
Chamberlain also terminated at Welch Avenue. As late as 1920, it terminated there. Only later was 
Chamberlain pushed through to Stanton and Lynn Avenues. 

Streets in West Ames varied in widths, even within the same plat. In Parker’s Addition (1901) Stanton 
Avenue was laid out with a 63.8-foot width. Lynn Avenue measured 50 feet in width. These widths have 
likely increased over the years, so that the streets seem equal today, but at the time, a 14-foot +/- difference 
between them would have been easily visible. 

The presence of dog-leg streets is another legacy of laissez faire development. In the South Campus area, 
Hunt Street still jogs to the south at Hayward Avenue before resuming its brief course westward. In 1926, 
Hayward Avenue dog-legged at Chamberlain Street and narrowed in width from 66 feet to 60 feet. (Sanborn 
Map 1926: 25) The city subsequently widened Hayward. Stanton Avenue still jogs slightly at Knapp 
Street. 

Little Street lived up to its name. Named for its developers, only about one block in length, and 60 feet in 
width, this street was laid out six feet narrower than usual on the South Side. 

When Beardshear’s Addition was platted in 1900, Knapp Street was laid out to form its southern boundary. 
The street ran only from Hayward to Welch Avenues. Lot 15 in Block 1 stood at the eastern terminus of the 
street. The developers of the plat made no provision for Knapp to extend farther to the east. The City of 
Ames, under the administration of Mayor Thomas Thompson, accepted the plat along with this deficiency 
part and parcel. This was all the more questionable because Knapp Street is laid out on an aliquot line 
dividing the northwest quarter of Section 9 into quarter sections, which is one reason why Knapp Street is 
the only street that directly connects Ash and Sheldon Avenues today. The Beardshear plat’s deficiency 
came to the fore eight years later. In 1908, Lot 15 in it was deeded to the City of Ames so that Knapp could 
be pushed farther to the east. 

Under the Progressive leadership of Parley Sheldon and civic-minded Capt. Wallace Greeley, the Ames city 
council eventually exercised the prerogatives of their authority to obtain municipal improvements. In 
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December 1908,the city council was petitioned to push Storm Street through to Lynn Avenue. Prior to this 
time, Storm terminated at Welch Avenue. The city council agreed to accept the proposed new public right- 
of-way, if the developers would absorb the cost to grade the new street. (Meads: 12) 

The efforts to improve Hayward Avenue provide another example. As late as 1915, Hayward Avenue 
terminated at Chamberlain Street. By this time, property owners in the neighborhood recognized the bad 
effects of this irregularly. According to a local newspaper: 


PROPERTY OWNERS RAISE MON¬ 
EY FOR IMPROVEMENT AND 
ASK THE CITY TO 
HELP. 

$3,000 in cash has been raised and surveying and plattings made for an improvement 
which will open up much new territory for building in the fourth ward. 

According to the plans prepared by Prof. Chas. Miller, Hayward avenue is to be extended 
northward to Lincoln Way and the crook in Chamberlain avenue leading off of Welch, 
straightened. 

Some time ago when the proposition was first suggested by Mr. Miller and some other 
property owners, several city officials tentatively promised that if $3,000 which was 
needed for grading were raised, and the plans prepared, they would consider appropriating 
$1,000 for further grading and improvements, and build the necessary bridge across the 
creek near the “bean wagon” on Lincoln Way. 

Now that the residents have completed their part of the bargain they are looking to the city 
to do its share. The matter will probably be brought up at the next council meeting. The 
improvement will also necessitate sewerage and water which will be asked for. 

Eventually it is the plan to extend Pike avenue [now Sheldon, ed.] on south from Lincoln 
Way and Chamberlain west from Knapp to Hyland, and on west as the need for the street 
grows with the residence section. 

The improvement as planned will open up many excellent building sites close to the 
college, and should result in building up what has never heretofore been an especially 
attractive part of the city. (Fourth Ward Times , May 21, 1915) 


Nature Ignored 

During the early 20 th century, South Campus real estate developers, operating under the influence of laissez 
faire economics, turned their backs on College Creek and laid out plats on both sides of its banks without 
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regard to the stream and its valley as a natural resource, as an integral element to the neighborhood, or as an 
amenity of great potential. Instead, developers treated the brook as a scar on the landscape, a “deep cut,” as 
one newspaper account reported. (Ibid., September 6, 1915) Ignored, Clear Creek became a de facto dump. 
Recently, this bitter legacy of laissez faire has been remedied. 

Clear Creek flows diagonally northeast from Sheldon Avenue to Lincoln Way. In 1900 Beardshear’s 
Addition laid out two city blocks—Block 4 and Block 5—to straddle the stream. Neither these blocks nor 
the building lots they contained took into account the stream’s course, but rather arbitrarily laid survey lines 
over it. 

Walter’s Subdivision, a parcelization of portions of Beardshear’s Addition north of College Creek, 
compounded this misfortune. This subdivision created a series of building lots facing Lincoln Way—they 
were sure to develop for commercial purposes—but left the land south to the creek chopped up into small 
lots, untenable for commercial, residential, or public park purposes. 

This sorry legacy of laissez faire stands in marked contrast to the fate of College Creek on the university 
campus and to that of Clear Creek north of Oakland Street. In those places, respect for the natural 
environment, enlightened land stewardship, and landscape architecture merged and resulted in Lake LaVeme 
and Emma McCarthy Lee Park. 

About this same time, Charles Mulford Robinson, a city planner and landscape architect at the University of 
Illinois, noted that: 


As to details, civic art, as the effort to make cities beautiful, cannot afford to let slip the 
opportunity of a bit of natural open space in such location. For here, at last, however 
close the buildings press upon it, the breezes play at will and the sun shines in unbroken 
radiance. No expression of nature is so welcome in a city as is water, with its care-free, 
gay, and tireless playfulness. Even in the street fountain it is a ceaseless pleasure and in 
the park’s artificial pond or stream a constant joy. No city with so great an aesthetic asset 
at its feet should fail to utilise it, or part of it, for aesthetic purposes, though there be ever 
so foolish an indifference to the picture that the city itself may make when seen across the 
waves. (Robinson: 42-43) 


This story of College Creek and its fate in West Ames shows the dramatic contrast between Progressive 
improvements and laissez faire commercialism. Real estate speculation turned its back on College Creek. 
South of Lincoln Way, the brook came to be regarded as a scar on the landscape. North of Lincoln Way, 
the brook was eventually transformed into Lake LaVeme, a beauty spot on the college campus, although 
even this improvement required citizen agitation, as the college administration initially failed to maintain the 
weedy and silted body of water it had created, prompting students to call it “Ponda LaMud.” (Des Moines 
Register, February 12, 1924) 
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Developers, Investors, Brokers 

The platting and upbuilding of West Ames occurred through the agency of various developers, investors, 
and brokers, each of whom operated independently of each other. Who were they? 


Developers and Investors 

R. F. Graeber provides a good example of the financier affecting development in West Ames. A banker in 
Sheldahl, Iowa, Graeber recognized the potential for growth in West Ames. He purchased farmland from 
Alexander Gray and, in 1913, employed J. Q. Wickham, city engineer for the City of Ames, to plat the land 
as College Heights Addition. (See Page 2003: E93-E95) 

Like so many other developers in West Ames, Graeber and his board of directors carefully chose the name 
for their new plat. “College Heights” encapsulated two chief attractions of the plat—its proximity to the 
college campus and its good drainage. This name seems already to have been in general circulation for the 
area. By 1905, the local butchers Briley & Romans had named their business “The College Heights Meat 
Market.” ( I.S.C. Student, September 9, 1905) 

Graeber was one of those developers in West Ames who exercised new planning tools to control the 
evolution of their properties. The College Heights Addition included restrictive covenants in the sale of its 
lots. According to a contemporary newspaper: 


The restrictions governing the sale and use of lots in this addition are features which will 
tend to make it a desirable residence section. No buildings except residences and customary 
out-buildings can be erected. No residence costing less than $2,000.00 will be permitted. 
All residences must be built not less than 30 feet from the building line of any street and 
garages, bams, or other out-buildings shall be erected to the rear of any residence. None of 
this property can be used for immoral or illegal purposes, or for the sale of spiritous [szc] 
or malted liquors. These restrictions stand until January 31, 1920. . . 

The restrictions which govern the sale of the lots will attract desirable citizens, and citizens 
and students alike welcome this expansion of college town. (Ibid., October 4, 1913) 


While R. F. Graeber and his investors hoped that these restrictive covenants would attract the intended better 
class of people, the inclusion of the sunset clause hedged their bets. 

Other developers in West Ames during the early 20 th century included the West Ames Land Co. with A. L. 
Pulver as its sales manager; the McGregor Subdivision Co., owners of the Ridgewood Addition (Iowa State 
Student, September 30, 1916); and the Old Colony Trust Company. The latter firm owned the property 
south of Lincoln Way. In 1913, it was said to support the construction of a streetcar loop south from West 
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Gate and was willing to “put a permanent concrete culvert over the [College] creek and the fill will be 
brought up to final grade.” (j Ibid November 8, 1913) This never materialized. 

Some investors constructed buildings as investments. Rental housing provided a good opportunity. In 
1915, a local newspaper announced that two new houses on Lynn Avenue had been rented, one to Prof. 
Robert Bartholomew and the other to John Glass. (Fourth Ward Times , June 16, 1915) Many rooming 
houses arose in West Ames from the same impulse. 

Other investors erected commercial buildings for lease. In 1916, the brothers Carl L. and R. E. Little erected 
the Little Building at 2504 Lincoln Way. This 2-story, brick commercial building was quickly leased. The 
same year, Charles Baretta, a successful barber for the college community, erected a new 2-story brick 
commercial building at 105 Welch Avenue. He intended to operate his barbershop from this site but 
quickly discovered his new building could earn more profit from rentals to other occupants, if he rented 
space for his shop in the Little Brothers’ new building. 


Faculty 

Members of the Iowa State faculty also engaged in real estate development in West Ames. As civil 
engineers with experience in land sciences, it seems natural that Iowa State professors such as Anston 
Marston, Dean of Engineering from 1904 to 1932, might engage in land speculation, as he did; but other 
administration and faculty members at the college were even more involved. These individuals lent the status 
of their positions and the experience and knowledge of their academic disciplines to bear on evolution of 
land ownership in West Ames (and other sections of the city); and, by so doing, encouraged other Ames 
residents to engage in similar activities. 

This theme emerged early on. Prior to 1876, A. S. Welch, president of the agricultural college, and Mary 
Welch, his wife, had acquired farmland in the area. In 1876, they laid out three lots, totaling about five acres, 
in the Northeast Quarter of the Northeast Quarter of Section 9 of Washington Township. (Story County 
Recorder’s Office, Plat Book 1, p. 528) 

In 1906, Orange Howard Cessna (Class of 1872) and Lillian M. Cessna, his wife, joined forces with C. E. 
and Rachel Gray to subdivide Lot 4 of Parker’s Addition (1901). Rev. Cessna served as professor of 
history and psychology at Iowa State. R. W. Cessna, likely his blood relation, became involved in land 
development at the same time. In 1908, R. W., acting as land surveyor for Carl L., Pearl, and E. E. Little, 
laid out Little’s Subdivision in the South Campus neighborhood. (Story County Recorder’s Office, Book 
36, p. 223) 

In 1909, Charles F. Curtiss (Class of 1887 and Dean of Agriculture at ISC from 1902) subdivided Lot 3 of a 
40-acres tract West of West Gate. Named for him and Olive W. Curtiss, his wife, “Curtiss Subdivision” 
included eight building lots situated on a heavily wooded site. Although the Curtisses did not reside in the 
subdivision, many Iowa State faculty and staff members subsequently have, including Robley Winfrey, 
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whose house stands at 535 Forest Glen. Forest Glen edges the site directly on the east. Dean Curtiss also 
held the title to 160 acres of land southwest of the college arboretum. 

Professor J. L. Budd stands as one of the most remarkable of these faculty speculators. Budd’s 
entrepreneurial acumen is well known. He was heavily involved in the construction of at least two 
commercial buildings in downtown Ames, the John L. Stevens Building at 233 Main Street and the Budd 
Commercial Block at 232-234 Main Street. (Page 1992: Vol. I- #033, #072) His involvement in real estate 
speculation has remained less well known until recently. In 1899, Budd’s name stood at the head of the list 
of the twelve owners and proprietors who laid out the following tract of land: 


Plat of W-l/2 of NW-l/4 & W-l/2 of SW-1/4 Section 3, Township 83, Range 24. 


This big tract included 160 acres, now forming the heart of the neighborhoods at West Gate. The tract was 
bounded, generally, by Sheldon Avenue on the east, Lincoln Way on the south. Forest Glen on the west, and 
a line above Clear Creek on the north. This tract was quickly subdivided into smaller parcels by other land 
speculators. 


Clay Foster and Emma Foster were among the proprietors of this tract. Were they related to Suel Foster, 
acting president of the Iowa State Agricultural College from 1859 to 1865? 


Outside Capital 



The population boom attracted a variety of investors, including local individuals and those from across the 
state. In 1915, Clyde Williams partnered with W. R. Boyd, a member of the finance committee of the Iowa 
State Board of Education, to capitalize the erection of three new double houses in West Ames at the 
intersection of Knapp Street and Stanton Avenue. W. R. Boyd was a resident of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
brought an architect’s design from Cedar Rapids and a building contractor from his hometown to do the 
work. (Fourth Ward Times, July 5, 1915) R. F. Graeber’s development of the College Heights Addition 
fits into this category. Further research is recommended to flesh out this little-studied aspect of Ames’ 
history. 


Sales Techniques 

Real estate developers in West Ames employed various sales techniques to induce potential homeowners to 
buy building lots. Financing and marketing became important aspects of this business. Advertising 
emerged as a vital technique to stimulate sales. 
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Potential buyers could finance their land purchases through several means. Those interested in College 
Heights building lots could likely have obtained mortgages from R. F. Graeber’s bank in Sheldahl. 

In 1914, the West Ames Land Company offered building lots in its West Ames Plat with terms tailor-fit to 
buyer needs: 


For a limited time we are offering a number of these lots as low in price as $250; $25 
cash, balance on terms to suit purchaser. Warrantee deed and abstract of title furnished 
with each lot. We pay the taxes for year 1914. {Iowa State Student, November 13, 1914) 


The McGregor Subdivision Co. used other selling techniques. They provided prospective buyers free 
automobile transportation to and from the company’s sales office to Lincoln Place, the firm’s new 
subdivision. The company also offered “Suspension of payments in case of sickness.” (The I.S.C. 
Student, October 14, 1915) Although Lincoln Place was located outside the Fourth Ward, its advertising 
methods and lures of quick profit call attention to the same phenomenon west of the Squaw. Building lots 
in the Lincoln Place Addition cost from $350 to $850, with a few highly desirable locations at greater 
asking prices. 

The selection of names for new plats and streets became critical to this marketing impulse. Contemporary 
readers in 2006, who have seen developers added a final “e” to the word “point” to increase the status of 
their property at minimal cost, readily understand this. “Eagle Pointe,” “River Pointe,”—the list went on. 
When the frequent use of the final “e” jaded potential buyers, its use declined. 

When the West Ames Land Company laid out its plat for West Ames, the firm selected the grandiose name 
“Lincoln Boulevard” for its primary street. The 60-foot width of the street was no greater than that of 
Boone Street (now Lincoln Way) at the time. Stanton Avenue, as originally laid out, had a 63.8-foot width. 
Russell Avenue, laid out in 1915 just east of Squaw Creek, featured a 60-foot width. In fact, a 60-foot street 
width was a standard in Ames at the time, so that the “boulevard” in the Lincoln Boulevard name was 
charged with a hefty dose of self-importance. The “Lincoln” part or the name was too. It sought to 
capitalize on the emerging prestige of the transcontinental Lincoln Highway and its presence in Ames, 
perhaps, even, to promote a self-fulfilling prophecy that Lincoln Boulevard might become a link in it. In any 
event, these hopes failed. The name Lincoln Boulevard became a point of confusion. The Ames city council 
ultimately resolved the confusion surrounding “Lincoln Boulevard” and “Lincoln Way.” In 1926, the 
council ordered the name Lincoln Boulevard changed to Franklin Avenue. In 1942, the council changed the 
name of Boone Street to Lincoln Way. Until then, the road west of Sheldon Avenue to the corporate limits 
was still called Boone Street. (The council had changed the name of eastern reaches of this road to Lincoln 
Way in 1914.) 

The very name of the West Ames Land Company further illustrated the importance land agents had come to 
attach to the selection of names. In point of fact, the West Ames Land Company played a relatively small 
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role in the development of the Fourth Ward. Yet A. L. Pulver, the firm’s sales manager, and the capitalists 
who underwrote the firm, chose a company name to intimate a commanding presence in the community. 

Advertising could be disingenuous. In 1913, the West Ames Land Company touted the convenient location 
of its West Ames plat as 


Only five blocks from college campus and street car line, fertile soil, level and facing on 
Lincoln Boulevard, a 60 foot drive from Ontario street [as Oakland was then known] to 
Boone street. (Iowa State Student, November 13,1914) 


This so-called 60-foot “drive” only reflected the typical width of a street in West Ames and could hardly 
have been constructed as a “boulevard.” 


FOURTH WARD: A SEPARATE TOWN? 

Public agitation during the second decade of the 20 th century emerged in West Ames to challenge the 1892 
vote by its residents and the Ames city council to incorporate West Ames as a fourth ward within the city. 
Agitation sometimes blew hot, sometimes cold. Members of the Iowa State College faculty and 
administration sometimes fueled the public debate. Sometimes West Ames business interests took the lead. 
Whatever the source underlying reasons for dissatisfaction, they met a willing reception among West Ames 
residents. Something was wrong, and something needed to be done. 

This dissatisfaction stemmed from a multiplicity of motives, perceptions, and political maneuvering, which 
contended that the city had neglected the needs of West Ames. (Brown 1993: 138-142) These included 
lack of municipal water and sewer services, lack of paved streets and pedestrian crossings, substandard 
school facilities, and issues related to public transportation. A. L. Champlin, the most powerful man in the 
Fourth Ward outside of the college, sought to reduce the control of the city council over his business 
ventures. 

The Ames Evening Times reported on October 22, 1914, that fifty Iowa State College faculty members 
wished to secede from the City of Ames and form the new town of West Ames. 

Fourth Ward business interests fueled this agitation. Downtown moving picture theater operators sought to 
protect their interests by excluding new theaters in West Ames. According to a newspaper report, which 
discussed the benefits of improved streetcar service in Ames: 


The fourth ward will be benefited greatly, and downtown business interests will owe a 
great deal to the improvement. The loop logically should go a long way toward making 
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both the college and campus communities content with the transportation system. It 
should be bound to have a welding effect, doing much to quiet the secession idea, which is 
reported to have been considered seriously by fourth warders during the summer as a result 
of their discouraged agitation for moving picture theatres in their part of town. (Iowa State 
Student, September 14, 1916) 

Poor streetcar service, as perceived by many Fourth Ward residents, provided another point of agitation. 
Discontented residents blamed the city, in part, for inadequate pressure on the streetcar company to improve 
its service. According to a student publication: 


Insurrectos Take Record of Poor College Car Service 

Indignant Fourth Ward People 
Employ Watches to Observe 
Delays at Grand Avenue Crossing 

The reason for the unusual efforts of the road to maintain good service is that the service is 
under strict surveillance. Every time a car is delayed at the crossing, two watchmen get 
out their pencils and make records —records of the length of time the car is held up. They 
have been sitting there all day long, noting carefully the number of cars delayed and the 
time spent in waiting. They are in the employ of the “statistics committee of the 
insurrectos” as one of the street car conductors scornfully termed the committee which is to 
provide Fourth ward people definite information on car service. .. 

The street car men as well as the railroad officials are chafing under the minute observation 
of the scouts of the insurgents. {Ibid., October 22, 1914) 


In the same issue of this newspaper, Parley Sheldon was quoted: “It’s all a pipe dream... They can’t cut 
loose from the downtown section. It’s an impossibility.” (Ibid.) 

Public contention in the Fourth Ward continued. In October 1916, its citizens were invited to meet with the 
city council along with other interested parties. A public meeting took place to air these issues, held at 
Welch School. Parley Sheldon, defeated in March of that year for reelection as mayor, President Raymond 
A. Pearson of Iowa State College, and Professor W. H. Meeker, a member of the school board, took part in 
this meeting. Fourth Ward residents in attendance asked the council for itemized bills for sewers expenses 
and for road expenses on Lincoln Way. (Meads) 

Sheldon suggested that entertainment entrepreneurs in West Ames contributed much of the agitation to 
establish a separate West Ames community. These interests, he said, had misled other West Ames residents 
about the actual facts. Sheldon also noted some of the reasons that Fourth Ward residents had sought 
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annexation and recalled the time before incorporation when West Ames residents felt that they had no police 
protection. He continued: 


Talking of police protection, let me tell you there had been the statement made that you 
have none. At the same time there are sixteen people in the county jail and fifteen of them 
are from Ames. There must have been something going on. I asked Bill Ricketts, police 
chief, who tells me that he was called out [here] to make two arrests. If I were to give you 
their names it would surprise you. (Ames Evening Tribune, October 19, 1916) 


This public forum served as a turning point in the secession movement. When pressed for his opinion about 
the matter, college president Pearson stated that the college took the position that incorporation was in the 
best interest of the college community. By the end of the meeting, much of the wind had come out of the 
secessionists’ sails. Still, they filed a petition the next day in district court to initiate secession proceedings. 

Although much of the Fourth Ward’s discontent over the status of its municipal infrastructure remained 
unresolved, America’s entrance into the Great War in April 1917 dampened public agitation, as attention 
turned to the war effort. 

Following the end of World War I in 1918, local issues rose again to the fore. Now, however, a new era of 
Normalcy ensued, the American economy boomed, attendance at Iowa State soared, and the needs for 
infrastructure improvements could not be ignored. In response, municipal government in Ames launched a 
concerted program of infrastructure improvements in West Ames. (See Chapter III.) It is true that the 
lawsuits, which had been filed in district court before the war, continued to make their way through the 
system, but this new era and the decline of agitation in favor of the discontinuance of municipal 
incorporation made their pleas all but moot. District court finally dismissed the Fourth Ward severance case 
in 1920. 

Still, the West Ames business community continued to keep a close eye on local affairs. When the Ames 
Zoning and Planning Commission was established in 1923, A. L. Champlin was one of seven members of 
the commission appointed by Mayor Rice. Other commissioners to the newly established authority 
included Roland Wallis, C. S. Nichols, A. H. Munn, F. H. Schleiter, Charlie Ash, and A. T. Evans. (Meads) 

While it is true that much of the secessionist agitation stemmed from the South Side—and particularly from 
Campustown—West Gate residents shared interest and concern in the movement. Lynn Knipe’s interviews 
with longtime Oak-Wood-Forest residents revealed that “people on Sheldon and West Street were also 
involved. As a result of this ordeal, the West Street business development was expanded.” According to 
Adeline Lush, people were still talking about this conflict as late as the 1930s. (Knipe: 7-8) 
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“MapofI.S.C. Campus & Vicinity” 


Fall 1905 




Figure II-1 



This historic map, drawn by Adamson and Kupfer, shows development in Fourth Ward during the first decade of the 20 th century. 
The heavy dashed lines indicate the interurban and streetcar routes, the latter terminating at West Gate Station. 


Source: LS.C. Students' Directory , Collection Don Faas, Ames, Iowa. 
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Figure II-2 



The corporate limits of Ames, shown by the dashed line on this map, indicate the areas annexed to the City of Ames in 1893. 
Three major land use areas are apparent in the Fourth Ward—the college campus, the South Side, and the West Gate 
neighborhoods. The map shows how College Creek and Clear Creek affected the separation of the latter two. 

Source: I.S.C. Students’ Directory , Collection Don Faas, Ames, Iowa. 
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South Side 

CIRCA 1923 




This map shows two very different concepts for town planning—the American grid with a rectilinear layout of streets and building 
lots (left) and the automobile suburb with a curvilinear layout in the College Heights Addition. The grid as it evolved on the 
South Side lost is uniformity because of laissez faire development, resulting in irregular streets, plats, and building lots. 

Source: Map of the City of Ames, Iowa, Department of Engineering, circa 1923. 
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Beardshear’s Addition 

1900 
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Figure II-4 


One of the earliest plats on the South Side, Beardshear’s Addition shows the effects of economic laissez faire on town planning in 
the area during the early 20 th century. The plat made no provisions for the extension of Knapp or Hunt Streets. The plat provided 
no alley for lots at the rear of Block 1. Although Welch Avenue, the main corridor in the plat, provided regularly laid out lots for 
development, the land adjacent to College Creek—the diagonal swath in the upper left—was treated as a scar on the landscape rather 

than a natural amenity. 


Source: City of Ames, Iowa, 2006. 
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Parcelization of Parker’s Addition 

1930 




This map shows some, but by no means, all of the parcels, in which laissez faire developed subdivided Parker’s Addition. 
Although not generally recognized as such at the time, these actions were tantamount to city planning. 

Source: City of Ames, Department of Engineering, 1930. 
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West Gate Neighborhoods 

CIRCA 1923 



This map shows the West Gate entrance to the Iowa State campus at the intersection of Lincoln Way North (above athletic track 
center right). Two blocks to the west, West Street forks to form Woodland Street and to continue its own irregular course. 
The plats and subdivisions on both sides of these two streets are also irregularly laid out, indicative of laissez faire. 

Note the large parcels of unplatted land along the western reaches of Oakland Street, where suburban acreages still stood. 

Source: Map of the City of Ames, Iowa, Department of Engineering, circa 1923. 
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Campustown 

1914 



Figure II-7 

Looking south and up the Welch Avenue hill from Lincoln Way, this photograph pictures Champlin’s Store (left of intersection) 
and other contemporary improvements, including the poured concrete bridge linking Campustown to the college campus. Many of 
the frame buildings on the west side of Welch served as student residences (or “club houses” as they were then called). 

Source: Ames, The Early Years in Word and Picture , p. 138, Reproduced courtesy ISU Parks Library Special Collections. 
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Campustown 

1916 



Figure II-8 

The same view as on the previous page but several years later. The 1916 construction of the College Savings Bank (far right) and, 
on the first comer to the east, the Baretta and Little Brothers Buildings now anchor the 2500 block of Lincoln Way. The vacant 
lots in between soon filled with improvements. A. L. Champlin’s livery stable stands at the far left. 

Source: Ames , The Early Years in Word and Picture , p. 138, Reproduced courtesy ISU Parks Library Special Collections. 
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m. FOURTH WARD FLOURISHES: 1918 - C. 1956 


Introduction 

World War I ended in 1918, and Iowa State, along with the Fourth Ward, resumed its growth, deferred as 
the Allied Powers resolved the European conflict. Now, with a return to peace, prosperity, and a resolution 
of the secession movement in the Fourth Ward, West Ames flourished. Its residents looked to the City of 
Ames to make good on promises for infrastructure improvements dating back before the war. Indeed, the 
city expanded its corporate limits with the annexation of land on the west edge of West Ames in 1924. 
Residential construction resumed in the plats already laid out in West Ames and boomed in the new ones. 

This chapter begins by examining the extension of Ames’ corporate limits and the infrastructure 
improvements that ensued during the 1920s. New plats proliferated. Commercial development in West 
Ames surged as administration, faculty, staff, and students at Iowa State increased in number. 

Although Iowa’s farm economy began to deflate in the early 1920s and by the early 1930s had soured, the 
local economy in Ames remained sound throughout the Great Depression, as public employment locally 
provided by Iowa State College and the Iowa State Highway Commission helped cushion the economic 
woes felt in rural areas. True, the Great Depression affected Ames, as elsewhere in America, but less 
severely. 

This chapter examines this period of time. These interwar years included a wide range of events, trends, and 
social change. Some patterns of living resisted change and provided continuity to a world otherwise in 
transition. The chapter is divided into the following subsections: 


Post-World War I Expansion 
Municipal Zoning 
Commerce in the Inter-War Years 
Planning a Post-World War II World 
Rise of the Strip 


POST-WORLD WAR I EXPANSION 

West Ames had already entered a boom time before World War I. Between 1910 and 1920, the student 
enrollment at Iowa State jumped from 1,562 to 3,584. The faculty and staff at the college increased as well. 
Then, between 1920 and 1930, the number of students increased to 4,318. The impact of these student 
increases needs to be understood within the context of the college’s severely limited dormitory capacity at 
this time. Until 1927, virtually no on-campus housing was available for male students. (Ross: 199) 
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Typically, the need for off-campus housing became acute when college classes resumed in the fall. As one 
newspaper reported in September 1921: 


Housing conditions for married faculty members of Iowa State and others are acute. At 
least 100 apartments for light housekeeping are needed very badly. Never before has there 
been such a rush for rooms. These are matters that are “hitting home” in Ames now, 
according to the public affairs committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 

In spite of the fact that 120 new houses have been built this summer and 40 others have 
been remodelled [sic], it is absolutely necessary that more rooms be found for the use of 
college students and faculty members. 

Although most of the single students have been provided for it was stated at the offices of 
the Chamber of Commerce this afternoon that more rooms for single people could be used 

If anyone in Ames can fix up “livable” apartments they are urged to communicate with the 
Chamber of Commerce offices or the Y.M.C.A. at once. It was explained that the rooms 
must be “livable,” good enough for the owners to live in. It is thought that the peak load 
of the demand for student rooms has passed, except for the latecomers. (Ames Daily 
Tribune , September 26, 1921.) 


This boom time corresponded with prosperous economic times throughout the nation. True, the price of 
agricultural products deflated during the early 1920s, but national prosperity continued until Black Tuesday 
in October 1929, when the New York Stock Exchange crashed and ushered in the Great Depression of the 
1930s. 

The Fourth Ward benefited substantially during this period of prosperity. The Milepost , “A News- 
Magazine of Town and Country,” published in Ames during the late 1920s and 1930s, headlined its 
January 9, 1930 edition with: “Ames’ Building Cost Half-Million in 1929,” the estimated cost of new 
construction projects, which the Ames’ city manager had approved. The article noted that 


The bulk of the dwelling construction in Ames was done in the Fourth Ward south of the 
campus and downtown north and west of Roosevelt school on Ninth street. However, new 
houses were erected in all parts of the city. {The Milepost 1930: Vol. 1, No. 13: 1) 


The article also listed other significant new construction projects. The following abridgement of this list 
shows the breadth of these projects. 
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Noteworthy in the city of Ames were additions to the business row on Fifth street in the 
downtown section. They include a new garage built by Max Duitch, distributor of Hudson 
and Essex cars, at a cost of $13,000; a service station, at the corner of Fifth and Burnett, 
by H. L. Yates, at a cost of $5,500; a new service station at the comer of Duff avenue and 
Fifth street, occupied by the Trauger Super-Service and built by A. H. Munn; the new 
Tribune-Times building next door to the Duitch building and the modem brick and tile 
garage at 203 Fifth street, built by M. B. Griffith and occupied by the Allen Motor 
company, distributors of Chevrolets. 

Other buildings in the business class for which permits were granted are the grease and 
wash rack for Minos C. Fall at 102 Hyland avenue at a cost of $5,500; new lumber yard 
for S. Hanson Lumber company by A. E. Wickland at 212 Duff avenue at a cost of 
$15,000; a brick and tile covered walk for $1,600 at the Adams Funeral home, 502 
Douglas avenue; a bulk oil station, $1,000, at Second and fourth streets by the Sinclair 
Oil Refining Co.; a lunch room, $2,000 by Fred Peterson on Main street east of the 
theaters; a business building by Mrs. F. M. Beman, 2420 Knapp street, cost $250; an 
addition to the testing laboratory, $1,490, Iowa Highway Commission; a filling station, 
Shell Petroleum Co., $8,000, 423 Main street; Fort Dodge Des Moines & Southern Co., 
pumphouse, $450; storage warehouse for Ben Cole, $500, at 114 Clark avenue; a bulk oil 
station for Phillips Petroleum Co., $3,000, at 918 Fourth street. 

Buildings put up by religious or social organizations include the St. Johns Episcopal 
church at Stanton and Lincoln Way, being erected at a cost of $64,000; the Alpha Sigma 
Phi fraternity house, on Pearson avenue, to cost $35,000; the student center of the 
American Baptist Convention, $25,000 on Lynn avenue just south of Lincoln way, and 
the Delta Delta Delta sorority house, at 302 Ash avenue, $45,000. The Congregational 
church at Sixth and Kellogg also was extensively improved. 

Here is what the figures will tell us. 

Public buildings $346,390 

Dwellings 216,225 

Garages, miscellany 9.820 

$572,435 


(Ibid., January 1930, Vol. 1, No. 13: 1) 


As this article indicated, substantial residential improvements occurred in the Fourth Ward. The College 
Heights Addition was a spectacular example; but many other plats, laid out prior to World War I yet still 
undeveloped, filled with improvements during the 1920s and the 1930s. Baker Street, Donald Street, and 
Storm Street witnessed a construction boom. 

The route of the Lincoln Highway through West Ames continued to influence residential development. 
During the 1920s, some tentative residential expansion occurred along its route above Clear Creek. The 
platting of Scott Place Addition calls attention to this phenomenon. In 1922, Judge C. G. and Emma M. 
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Lee platted Scott Place Addition, a tract of land located outside the corporate limits of Ames. The new plat 
possessed two city blocks and was located between 31 st and 32 nd Streets directly south of Ontario Road 
(called “Lincoln Way” on the plat). The Lees’ expectation to benefit from this new plat was, however, 
evidently low—they did not file the plat in the public record for more than two years. 

Then, in 1924, the Lees platted a new subdivision adjacent to the west of Scott Place, directly south of 
Ontario Road, and also outside the Ames corporate limits. Located in the NE1/4 & NE 1/2 of NW 1/4 of 
Section 5, this plat included a dozen acreage-sized lots. Several lots in the plat possessed 10 acres, and none 
was smaller than three acres. Already before this platting, Mrs. Emma S. Stone had purchased one of the 
10-acre lots. These acre-sized parcels attracted other buyers, and a series of suburban residences emerged. 

Infrastructure improvements went hand-in-hand with this residential construction. The 1920s witnessed the 
first concerted efforts to hard-surface streets in West Ames. A major program to hard-surface streets 
transformed many of these corridors in the 1920s. In 1923, Duff Avenue and Lincoln Way were paved, as 
well as other streets in the First, Second, and Fourth Wards (Ames Daily Tribune, “Must Complete City 
Paving Before Aug. 1,” February 3, 1923). Projects for 1926 included improving Lincoln Way. (Ibid., 
June, 4, 1926) By 1936, almost one-half of Ames’ city streets were paved. Of the city’s 45 miles of streets, 
23 had been paved. (City Directory 1936: 10) 

The paving of streets proceeded in piecemeal fashion. West Street was paved in 1921. (Devine: 30) Until 
the mid-1920s, Oakland Street remained a narrow, one-lane wide road. Oakland was first paved in June 
1926. Then, in 1938, Oakland was extended from Hawthorne to Franklin. (Resolution #1538, Ames City 
Council Minutes) Until the mid-1920s, Forest Glen, which straddled Caughey’s Subdivision (1905) and 
Curtiss Subdivision (1909), remained a gravel road. 

Further extensions of Ames’s corporate limits illustrated another sign of the city’s expansion. By 1943, the 
City of Ames had extended its corporation lines beyond the 1924 boundaries to include land northwest of 
Clear Creek and west of Franklin Avenue. Much of this land remained undeveloped, however, until the 
population increases in Ames following World War II stimulated another construction boom. 


MUNICIPAL ZONING 

As Ames experienced dramatic growth of population following World War I, it became clear to forward- 
thinking citizens that modem planning tools were needed to ensure an orderly development of civic life. In 
1920, Ames adopted the City Manager form of government. Characteristic of the community, the new 
position was named “City Manager of Engineering.” 

Ames established a Zoning Commission, in 1924. To serve on the first commission, Mayor Rice appointed 
Roland Wallis, C. S. Nichols, Ann Munn, F. H. Schleiter, Charlie Ash, A. T. Evans, and A. L. Champlin. 
Charlie Ash and A. L. (“Lou”) Champlin had sizeable business interests of long standing in West Ames. 
Ann Munn—the first woman to serve on the commission—had links to the college. In March of 1930, the 
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city established a City Plan Commission to continue this process of comprehensive planning for the 
physical development of Ames. In response to this commission’s recommendations, the city adopted its 
first zoning ordinance in 1931. This ordinance served as a landmark step in the orderly growth of Ames, 
and its delineations of land use boundaries have remained largely unaltered in West Ames to the present 
day. 

The 1931 zoning ordinance created five classes of districts and regulated certain building activities in them. 


An Ordinance regulating size of buildings and other structures; the size of yards, courts and 
other open spaces; the density of population; the location and purposes; establishing the 
boundaries of districts deemed best suited to carry out the purpose of this ordinance; 
requiring the issuance of building permits before the erection, construction, reconstruction, 
conversion, alteration, enlargement, extension, raising or moving of any building or 
structure, and providing penalties for the violation of the same. 

The City of Ames, Iowa, is hereby divided into five (5) classes of districts, as follows: 

“A” Districts—(Residence) 

“B” Districts—(Residence) 

“C” Districts—(Local Business) 

“D” Districts—(Business and Light Industry) 

“E” Districts—(Heavy Industry) 

(Revised Ordinances of the City of Ames, Iowa, 1931) 


A sixth category, entitled “Public Grounds,” rounded out this list. It included properties such as city parks, 
the city cemetery, the college campus (and related holdings), and the campus of the Iowa Department of 
Transportation. These areas were unrestricted by zoning requirements. 

According to the new ordinance, “A” Districts—(Residence) allowed single-family residential use. “B” 
Districts—(Residence) allowed for a greater density. 

To be expected, public grounds constituted the lion’s share of land in West Ames because of the Behemoth 
holdings of the college. Other patterns, created by the zoning ordinance, emerged. The zoning districts 
provided a substantial amount of land for multiple-family dwellings. Large areas were given over to “B” 
districts. Many more “B” districts emerged in West Ames than in downtown Ames, a direct result of the 
numbers of students using off-campus housing. As to “C” districts, two of them emerged in West 
Ames—none were provided in downtown Ames. Finally, a rather large area was established for “D” 
districts, including Campustown and F. J. Olson’s plat, Olsonville Side. 
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South Side 


On the South Side, the 1931 zoning ordinance recognized existing land use and envisioned the expansion of 
multiple-family and commercial usage in the area. 

Fully one-half of the South Side was zoned as a “B” District. Knapp Street served as the dividing line. 

“B” Districts stood north of the street. “A” Districts stood south of the street. While many multiple- 
family residences stood at this time within the “B” Districts, a number of single-family dwellings stood 
cheek-to-jowl with them. With no clear dividing line within this mixed land use, the Commission chose 
Knapp Street as a dividing line between the districts and, in this broad stoke on the map, gave liberal 
allowance for the expansion of multiple-family dwellings in the area. This liberality extended beyond 
Knapp Street. Several building lots on the south side of Knapp Street and the west side of Hayward Avenue 
were designated “B” Districts, the new regulations grandfathering in these properties—the Sigma Sigma- 
Delta Chi Fraternity House at 401 Hayward Avenue one among them—in recognition of land use already in 
effect. 

The new zoning ordinance also provided a liberal allowance for commercial expansion. A large area on both 
sides of Stanton Avenue south of Lincoln Way was designated as a “D,” although little commercial 
development had yet occurred there. The ordinance also recognized the emergence of highway-related 
business as a phenomenon and included all four comers at the intersection of Lincoln Way and Franklin 
Avenue as “D” Districts. 

The new zoning ordinance designated the small commercial node at the intersection of Knapp Street and 
Welch Avenue as a “C” District, one of only a handful of such districts in the entire city. This designation 
recognized the importance of the neighborhood grocery store in a residential area, whose occupants relied 
mainly on their feet for transportation. The ordinance provided for no such “C” District in downtown 
Ames. 


West Gate 

Within West Gate, the 1931 zoning ordinance recognized existing land use, envisioned the expansion of 
multiple-family usage, but limited the expansion of commerce. 

A large tract of land was zoned as a “B” District. This included all land between Sheldon Avenue, Lincoln 
Way, Campus Avenue, and Oakland Street. Although occupied by many multiple-family dwellings, this 
section of West Ames also included many single-family dwellings. The “B” District demarcation line 
became somewhat fuzzy where West Street forks. There, a “B” designation extended across the western 
side of Campus Avenue. This anomaly encouraged further expansion of “B” usage, creating an issue that 
would come to the fore in the 1970s and 1980s. 
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The new zoning ordinance restricted commercial land use in the West Gate neighborhood to small node at 
the intersection of West Street and Campus Avenue. The zoning ordinance designated a few building lots 
there a “C” District. This district was apparently created exclusively for West Ames, because no such 
district appears east of Squaw Creek. The influence of A. L. Champlin seems to loom over this decision. A 
restricted commercial presence at West Gate provided less competition to his substantial commercial 
interests in Campustown. 


Conclusions 

A number of conclusions can be drawn from Ames first zoning ordinance. The new zoning ordinance 
overlaid its boundaries in West Ames on physical improvements already in place and provided a loose 
schematic for future growth and land use development. 

The district boundaries as established in 1931 have stood the test of time. Knapp Street still serves, more or 
less, as the dividing line between multiple-family and single-family housing in West Ames, although Welch 
Avenue has subsequently been rezoned for denser resident occupancy. Campus Avenue serves as a similar 
dividing line at West Gate, as envisioned in the 1931 plan. Commercial establishments have remained 
largely situated as designated on the plan, although some changes have allowed for highway-related 
businesses at strategic locations along Lincoln Way. 

The need for light industrial land use, as envisioned in 1931, did not materialize. The provisions for a “D” 
District use in F. J. Olson’s “Olsonville Side” plat of 1914 evaporated, when the college purchased that 
land. The flexibility for commercial expansion that A. L. Champlin obtained for his (and others’) property 
in Campustown under its “D” District designation remained to a certain degree unwarranted. The need to 
expand commercial operations lagged, and the designated “D” properties along Stanton Avenue developed 
in other land use. 

Commensurate with the need for off-campus student housing, the new ordinance allowed a substantial 
amount of land for multiple-family housing in West Ames—much more than in downtown Ames. At the 
time, these “B” districts seemed sufficient to handle the demand for such housing. Following World War 
II, this presupposition augured ill for West Ames residents, who, when faced with expanding off-campus 
student housing, sought to protect the single-family character of their neighborhoods, only to find City Hall 
slow to recognize their concerns. 

Ames’ zoning pointed out a deficiency of municipal parks in West Ames. Perhaps West Ames residents 
did not sense the need for open green spaces, given the substantial presence of the college campus, 
arboretum, undeveloped flood plain along the west bank of Squaw Creek, a id other college-owned 
properties used for agricultural education and testing. Not one area in West Ames is shown as a municipal 
property on the zoning map, except for property occupied by the public school system. This deficiency of 
municipally owned parkland dramatically changed in the 1960s and 1970s, inaugurated by private 
philanthropy rather than municipal purchase. 
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Commerce in the Inter-War Years 

The dramatic increase in college enrollment following the end of World War I produced a commercial boom 
in West Ames. Many new and different kinds of businesses emerged during the inter-war years of the 
1920s and the 1930s with a concomitant spate of new construction. Both Campustown and the commercial 
node at West Gate benefited from this boom, but Campustown had long-since outpaced the latter. 

During this period, downtown Ames surrendered its position as the dominant retail center for West Ames 
residents. The establishment of branch stores in West Ames by the old-line downtown Ames firms stands 
as a benchmark of this growth. These branches included several Tilden businesses, Jameson’s, and the 
Ames Service Store Branch, a grocery business. 

By the end of the 1930s, college people in the Fourth Ward could purchase all of their staple goods and 
apparel, as well as many discretionary items and even some durable goods, along with health and personal 
services and entertainment, without recourse to downtown Ames or elsewhere. True, downtown Ames 
remained a source for specialty merchandise, but Des Moines by this time was easily accessible by car for 
the carriage trade. 


Evolution of Campustown 

By the 1920s, Campustown had become the premier commercial district of the Fourth Ward, even 
challenging the position of downtown Ames. Campustown merchants, realizing that cooperation could 
benefit their mutual interests, joined together in advertising campaigns and other activities to promote the 
district. One big advertisement in a local paper in 1921 exemplified their efforts: 


Taking the lead in unified district advertising and co-operating individually and collectively 
with every city and student activity, the merchants on Lincoln Way immediately south of 
the campus are rapidly making the Fourth Ward of extreme importance in the city’s 
business life. 

Stores are located there to care for every student need, and at prices that are right. Both 
students and residents of the Fourth Ward are recognizing that they can do no better than 
buy along the Way. 

Convenience to the campus, prompt, courteous service and up-to-the minute merchandise 
are factors contributing to the Street’s success. 

(Ames Daily and Evening Times, November 17, 1921) 
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These advertising campaigns sought to distinguish Campustown from downtown Ames. Phrases like “the 
Way,” “the Street,” and “extreme importance in the city’s business life,” aimed to create the impression 
that downtown shopping was redundant for Fourth Ward residents. 

In 1922, Campustown merchants sponsored a contest to give the district a new name, another public 
relations effort to promote the area. Prior to this time, some local residents had nicknamed the district 
“Dogtown.” Others called it “Champlinville,” denoting the heavy commercial presence of A. L. Champlin 
in it. The origin of the Dogtown name is unclear; some credited it to college students. (Meads: 165) Both 
monikers had pejorative connotations. The contest aimed at elevating the district’s status. “Campustown” 
was judged the best entry, the winner received $25.00 (Hinton: 99), and the name stuck. 

Commerce continued to boom in Campustown. Compare the followings lists of its commercial enterprises 
in 1922 and 1936: 


CAMPUSTOWN COMMERCE—1922 


Name of Business 

Location 

Ames Theater 

2420 Lincoln Way 

A. L. Champlin, Grocer 

2428 Lincoln Way 

Blue Bird Cafe 

2430 [?] Lincoln Way 

Champlin Pharmacy 

2430 [?] Lincoln Way 

Fontanelle—candy 

2500 Lincoln Way 

Lincoln Candy Kitchen 

2504 Lincoln Way 

Campus Electric Shoe Shop (repairs) 

2506 Lincoln Way 

Campus Lunch 

2508 Lincoln Way 

Lincoln Way Meat Market 

2510 [?] Lincoln Way 

Student Dress Shop—tailor 

2510 [?] Lincoln Way 

Lincoln Shoe Repair Shop 

2512 Lincoln Way 

Varsity Shop—novelties 

2518 Lincoln Way 

Bemains Cash Grocery 

2520 Lincoln Way 

Virginia #2—cafe 

2522 Lincoln Way 

College Shoe Store 

2528 Lincoln Way 

Source: Ames City Directory, 1922. 



The list contains one theater, two groceries, three cafes, one pharmacy, two candy shops, two shoe stores, 
two shoe repair shops, one meat market, one tailor, and one novelty store. All of these are commensurate 
with an academic community dependant on foot-travel for most of its mobility. With a choice of grocers, 
one butcher, one druggist, and several cafes, Campustown offered the staple foods and merchandise for 
everyday living. 
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All of the businesses included on this first list appear to be sole proprietorships, most likely “mom and 
pop” operations. As small scale businesses, the cobblers, cafes (not restaurants), and specialty shops 
(meats and candy) did not need large areas for operation. Small buildings could house them with ease. 

The 1922 list contains a few surprises. Ten years earlier, the list would have included at least one livery 
stable and carriage rental, as offered by A. L. Champlin. By the 1920s, however, the availability of public 
transportation and the rise of the automobile had reduced these demands to nil, but no filling stations or 
automotive repair shops had taken their place yet. The list makes no mention of pool halls, taverns, bars, or 
other similar establishments. 

Now, consider the following list of Lincoln Way commerce in 1936: 


CAMPUSTOWN COMMERCE-1936 


Name of Business 

Location 

West of Lynn Avenue 


Edwards Coal Co. 

2312 Lincoln Way 

Black and White Cafe 

2316 Lincoln Way 

Ames Cleaners 

2318 Lincoln Way 

Bum ’ s B arbershop 

2318-1/2 Lincoln Way 

The Art Shop 

2322 Lincoln Way 

Stanton Avenue Intersects 

Crawford Beauty Shop 

2400 Lincoln Way 

Lincoln Way Pharmacy 

2402 Lincoln Way 

Pix-a-Mae Dress Shop 

2404 Lincoln Way 

Forest News Stand 

2406 Lincoln Way 

Pollock, Howard J.--dentist 

2408-1/2 [?] Lincoln Way 

Johnston, Harry L.~physicians 

2408-1/2 [?] Lincoln Way 

Tilden Coed Shop—women’s clothing 

2410 Lincoln Way 

Adams Howard Candy Kettle 

2412 [?] Lincoln Way 

Champlin, A. L. Garage 

2412 [?] Lincoln Way 

Buck, James M.— barber 

2414 Lincoln Way 

Brier, L. F.—shoe repair 

2416 Lincoln Way 

Mother’s Kitchen—cafe 

2418 Lincoln Way 

New Ames Theater 

2420 [?] Lincoln Way 

Schafers Jewelers 

2420 [?] Lincoln Way 

Student Supply Store—news, books, etc. 

2424 Lincoln Way 

Marguerite Shoppe—beauty shop 

2424-1/2 Lincoln Way 

College Inn 

2525 Lincoln Way 
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CAMPUSTOWN COMMERCE-1936 (CONTINUED) 


Name of Business 

Location 

Ames Service Store Branch—grocery 

2428 [?] Lincoln Way 

Ames Quality Bakery 

2428 [?] Lincoln Way 

Campus Drug Co. 

2430 Lincoln Way 

Acme Dress Club—cleaners 

2430-1/2 Lincoln Way 

Tripp, W. A. —baggage & transfer 

2430-1/2 Lincoln Way 

Trueblood’s Shoe Store 

2444 Lincoln Way 

Welch Avenue Intersects 

Lincoln Barber Shop 

2502 Lincoln Way 

Andy’s Cafe 

2504 Lincoln Way 

Cyclone Sandwich Shop 

2508 Lincoln Way 

Campus Cafe 

2512 Lincoln Way 

Service Barber Shop 

2512-1/2 Lincoln Way 

Curl-y-Cue — beauty shop 

2516 Lincoln Way 

Hannum’s—women’s clothing 

2516 Lincoln Way 

Tilden’s Real Estate and Insurance 

2516 Lincoln Way 

Campus 5 cent to $1.00 Store—depart, store 

2518-20 Lincoln Way 

Pudgem Jewelers 

2522 Lincoln Way 

Castner, H.—shoe repair 

2524 Lincoln Way 

Malandar Grocery 

2526 Lincoln Way 

Tilden’s Men’s Outfitters—clothing 

2528 Lincoln Way 

Campus Radio—also Sutter Barber Shop 

2530 Lincoln Way 

Stephenson’s Dry Goods 

2534 Lincoln Way 

Olmstead’s Men’s Wear 

2536 Lincoln Way 

Christianson Hardware 

2536 Lincoln Way 

Jameson’s College Store—men’s clothing 

2540 Lincoln Way 

Collegiate Savings Bank 

2546 Lincoln Way 

Hayward Avenue Intersects 

Kirby’s Sandwich Shop 

2604 Lincoln Way 

Welch Avenue Begins 

United Food Stores—grocery 

102 Welch Avenue 

Goodyear Shoe Repair 

107 Welch Avenue 

Noltz-Hill photographers 

109 Welch Avenue 
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CAMPUSTOWN COMMERCE-1936 (CONTINUED) 

Name of Business_Location 


123 Welch Avenue 
125 Welch Avenue 
125 Welch Avenue 
125 Welch Avenue 

Source: Ames City Directory, 1936. 


Welch Barber & Beauty Shop 
Campus Grocery 
Campus Meat Market 
Carter Press—printing 


A dramatic increase in Campustown commerce between 1922 and 1936! In 1922, a little more than one 
dozen businesses operated along Lincoln Way. Few were located along Hayward or Welch Avenues. In 
1936, the list had expanded to 50 addresses and almost five dozen commercial operations, providing some 
30 different types of goods and services. 


West Street Commercial Node 

The commercial node along West Street expanded in the 1920s to serve the West Gate neighborhood. The 
location of this node benefited from students and other neighborhood residents, who walked back and forth 
from their dwellings to the college campus. These commercial operations included a drug store, groceries, 
and personal services. The scale of these operations, the size of their buildings, and the number of them 
remained small. Indeed, West Street remained a mixed-use corridor with commercial, residential, and 
institutional properties standing check-to-jowl. 

When the City of Ames enacted its first zoning ordinance in 1931, it formalized this status—commerce 
along West Street was restricted to a few buildings lots. Aggressive entrepreneurs in Campustown, chief 
among them A. L. (“Lou”) Champlin and Charlie Ash, who had served on the planning commission to 
established these zones, limited by ordinance the expansion of West Street commerce. 


Post-World war II 

With America’s entry into World War II in 1941, Iowa State mobilized to aid the war effort. The 
enrollment of male students at the university sharply declined. Many fraternities decided to go inactive 
during the conflict (Devine: 207). The college instituted new educational programs to prepare students for 
wartime assignments. The faculty engaged in research and development; and, for a time, “Little Ankeny,” a 
modest building on the college campus, led the nation in the production of uranium. (Ross: 223) (The 
nickname referred to the U.S. Rubber Company’s ordinance plant north of Des Moines in Polk County, 
which manufactured 22-calibre ammunition and other war materiel during World War II.) 
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With victory in Europe and the Pacific, America returned to peacetime but to a new world. This came into 
sharp focus in Ames with a burgeoning enrollment at the university, prompted by the G. I. Bill and 
thousands of returning veterans seeking to complete or begin their higher education. 


Planning for a New World 

During the war and as the Allies slowly put the Axis forces on the defensive, the Ames Plan Commission 
recognized that Ames would continue to experience housing shortages in the post-war world, as had arisen 
during the conflict. The federal government had enacted rent control measures to protect the nation’s 
limited housing market against inflation and price gouging during the conflict. These controls affected 
Ames and continued in force into the 1950s. Rent control remained an issue, and the housing market in 
Ames following the war became very tight, as the university’s enrollment swelled. Some residents were 
willing to bear adverse conditions to find anything. In 1946, for example, the city council noted that Charles 
Miller operated an apartment house at 129 Welch (formerly the Beta fraternity house) with 21 families 
living there. The building possessed only three bathrooms, one on each floor. (Meads) 

At Iowa State, the college administration erected Pammel Court in 1946 to help alleviate these crowded 
conditions. Constructed as temporary student housing, this complex of hundreds of units remained in 
service into the late 20 th century. West Ames residents opened their homes for student rentals. As late as 
the 1950s, women graduate students rented rooms in the R. Howard and Hazel Porter House at 3416 
Oakland Street (Knipe: 25), and this was just one among scores of such rentals. 

In 1944, the Ames Chamber of Commerce, Ames Real Estate Board, and Ames Plan Commission held a 
joint meeting to discuss post-war zoning and housing issues as might develop in Ames. (Meads) Over the 
next few years, the City of Ames enacted a series of ordinances to promote orderly growth and address 
these needs. In April 1948, the city council passed an amendment to the zoning ordinance to set up 
residential districts where 4-plex dwellings with common walls were permitted. Developers could now 
achieve greater density and efficiency. The 4-plex at 2127-2141 Sunset Drive exemplifies this newly 
allowed type of building. (Although occupied to the present day, the hard use it has sustained over the years 
has taken its toll.) In September 1948, the council passed an ordinance that set up six zoning districts 
throughout the city, ranging from residential to heavy duty. This change set in place the outline for patterns 
that, when subsequently filled in with new construction, altered the complexion of the community. (Ibid.) 

The fate of a turkey farm on the west edge of Ames calls attention to the community’s expansion following 
World War II. In 1946, the owners of the property petitioned the city council for abatement for its use as a 
nuisance. Public complaint against this usage continued until 1949, when the farm was declared an 
obnoxious nuisance, and its operations ceased. The facility was later remodeled as apartments. (Ibid.) 
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Rise of the Strip 

Following the war, the automobile played a greater role than ever before in the life of the American people. 
The greater mobility provided by it encouraged residents to move ever outward in the community. New 
streets and other road improvements followed. In 1948, the contract for construction of a new bridge over 
Squaw Creek at 13 th Street was finally let at a cost of $87,860.98. The park board requited an extra mil levy 
for improvements in Brookside Park, then affected by the new bridge. {Ibid.) Today, six vehicular bridges 
span Squaw Creek in Ames: on South Duff Avenue, South 6 th Street, Lincoln Way, 6 lh Street, 13 th Street, 
and Stange Road. 

During the 1960s and accelerating in the 1970s and beyond, Lincoln Way west of Sheldon Avenue 
redeveloped as a highway-oriented, commercial strip. This phenomenon differed from the two early 
commercial districts in West Ames because it relied almost exclusively on the automobile for its customers. 
Its buildings, as a result, reflected fundamentally different architectural design, characterized by deep 
setbacks with concrete-surfaced parking lots between buildings and the public rights-of-way. 

As it evolved in West Ames, the strip emerged west of Wilmoth Avenue—outside the study area of this 
report. Land use east of Wilmoth remained residential, as stipulated in the city’s 1931 zoning ordinance. 
This evolution calls attention to the continued control, imposed by Ames’ zoning requirements. Without 
this control, the stretch of Lincoln Way between Sheldon and Wilmoth Avenues would have developed 
much differently. This type of new commercial development subsequently spilled over from Lincoln Way 
to other streets, as West Ames expanded westward, but not within the confines of the historic Fourth Ward. 
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Zoning Map—Ames, Iowa 
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Figure III-1 


The zoning districts shown on this map first came into force in 1931. Much of the Fourth Ward was zoned for multiple-family 
dwellings, reflecting its high student population. The new ordinance established two “C” Districts in the Fourth Ward—West Street 
and at the intersection of Knapp Street and Welch Avenue—but in no place else in the City of Ames. 


Source: City of Ames, Iowa, 1930. 
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III. Fourth Ward Flourishes: 1918-1945 


Campustown 

1941 



$ 5 ® 


Figure III-2 

By 1941 when this picture was taken, Campustown could provide most of the goods and services available in a small Iowa town. 
This view looks to the southeast along Lincoln Way, but shows only one of the commercial district’s four blocks. 


Source: Farwell T. Brown, 1999, p. 81. 
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III. Fourth Ward Flourishes: 1918-1945 


Above Clear Creek 

1958 



A few plats were laid out above Clear Creek (heavy line) prior to World War II —most notably Hyland Heights Addition with 
curvilinear Ross Road (right) —but most of the other plats shown on this map date after 1945. Property along the ridge directly 
above Clear Creek was preferable for new homeowners because of its scenic qualities, and developers understood this. 


Source: City of Ames, Iowa. 
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IV. WEST GATE: 1893 - CIRCA 1956 


Introduction 

As early as the 1910s, “West from West Gate” became the local shorthand to describe an area in West 
Ames located north of Lincoln Way, west of Sheldon Avenue, south of Clear Creek, and east of Franklin 
Avenue. The eastern reaches of this area emerged at the turn of the 20 th century with the construction of 
student off-campus housing, local commerce, and a few institutions located near the Iowa State campus. 
Some single-family dwellings added to this mixed land use. 

Following World War I, Iowa State’s student population burgeoned, and neighborhoods farther to the west 
developed, mostly with single-family dwellings. Then, beginning somewhat later but rapidly accelerating 
following World War II, the area north of Clear Creek filled with new residential construction. 

The following thumbnail sketches of representative plats in the area describe some of their layouts and how 
these various factors influenced their design. 

The name for this large area comes from West Gate, an architectural landmark on the western edge of the 
Iowa State campus. Two monumental pillars flank Union Drive where it intersects with Sheldon Avenue. 
Union Drive changes its name to West Street at this point and continues to run two blocks to the west, 
where it forks to the northwest to become Woodland Street and continuing to the southwest as West Street. 
Even before the construction of these pillars in the early 1920s, West Street and Union Drive served to 
articulate the western sectors of the Iowa State campus and the western hinterlands beyond it. 

Because of its convenient proximity to the campus, the land adjacent to West Gate became a choice area for 
development. The extension of the college water system into the area further stimulated this development. 
By 1911, an Ames fire insurance map pictures five plats and subdivisions laid out in the area. The earliest 
development in this area was mostly single- and multiple-family housing. A map from 1905 pictures a 
series of 15 houses lining the west side of Sheldon and 16 houses lining the west side of Hyland Avenues 
in neat, parallel rows facing the college campus. 

During the 1910s, mixed land use emerged along West Street between Sheldon and Campus Avenues. 
Commercial businesses provided staple groceries and personal services to nearby residents. Collegiate 
Presbyterian Church served as a center for religious and social life. Student rooming houses, clubhouses, 
fraternities, and single-family dwellings were interspersed among them. 

During the 1910s and 1920s, the West Gate neighborhood expanded westward beyond this node. Plats 
proliferated and the developers who laid them out sold many building lots. The neighborhoods’ convenient 
walking distance to the campus and the picturesque beauty of the natural environment attracted college 
faculty and staff members to the area. In spite of these attractions, many of the newly platted lots remained 
undeveloped. This lent a sense of openness to the area. This was particularly true in the northern reaches 
along Oakland Street. There, the land remained unplatted and mostly occupied by suburban acreages. 
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During the late 1930s and the 1940s, these patterns of development changed. As the population of Ames 
grew, another wave of new construction occurred and filled out the hitherto spotty development. At the same 
time, a number of the suburban acreages around Oakland Street were sold, and the land subdivided. These 
new lots were quickly developed in single-family houses. Still, some of the acreages remained intact and 
called attention to the earlier land use in the area. 

During the late 1980s, portions of this area joined together to form the Oak-Wood-Forest Neighborhood 
Association. The boundaries of this association include the west side of Campus Avenue on the east, the 
south side of Woodland Avenue on the south, Franklin Avenue on the west, and Oakland Avenue on the 
north. The purpose of this organization was to prevent increased population density in the neighborhood. 

This chapter examines more closely each of these topics. The chapter is divided in the following 
subsections: 


Topography 
Early Development 
By and Beyond West Gate 
South of Woodland Street 
West of Franklin Avenue 
Above Clear Creek 
Other Areas 

Neighborhood Activism 


TOPOGRAPHY 

The topography of the West Gate neighborhoods is riven by Clear Creek and its tributaries. (When 
Briley’s Addition was laid out in 1913, its plat identified this stream as “Arch Creek.”) These waterways 
and their tight valleys have created rolling terrain unlike any other in Ames, except along the upper reaches 
of Squaw Creek. The picturesque quality of this terrain is now seen as a boon, but throughout the 19 ,h 
century, it counted as a debit because of the construction problems it posed. 

Irregularly platted streets and property lines characterize the West of West Gate area, as they seek to 
navigate its topography. West Street exits the west side of the Iowa State campus with a flourish, flanked by 
four monumental pillars, erected between 1920 and 1924. Less than two blocks later, West Street breaks its 
promise as a thoroughfare to fork into two roads. Early vehicular routes in the area tended to follow the 
course of least topographical resistance, and West Street is representative. When faced with a topographical 
challenge (the land at the west head of West Street swales downward), engineering to the points of the 
compass deferred to twists and bends. Oakland Street provides another example. This route runs 
diagonally northwest along a ridge between Clear Creek and a southern tributary. Oakland Street equally 
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well could have been named Ridge Road. Oakland was originally named Ontario Street and served as a 
segment of the Lincoln Highway. 


Early Development 
Agriculture 

Much of this neighborhood’s land was included in a 160-acre tract purchased by Clark Luther from the 
U.S. Government in 1849. Luther subsequently moved to Boone County and established the town of 
Luther, Iowa. (Knipe: 5) As subdivisions of Luther’s original 160-acre tract occurred, the new owners 
established working farms on the property. This land use continued in effect for a remarkably long time, as 
late as the 1950s according to one report. {Ibid.) 

The Miller family was one of the early farming families in the neighborhood. John Miller and his family 
operated a farm on the west end of today’s Oakland Street during the 19 th and early 20 th centuries. The 
Miller House, located at 3111 Oakland Street, is said to have been built in 1880. According to one source: 


The Millers were the last to have a farm at the top of Oakland street hill. Up until the 
1940’s, cattle and chickens were raised at the Miller home. The Millers rented 20 acres of 
pasture land to the north of their house from Judge C. G. Lee. {Ibid: 16) 


Following the death of Ellard Miller, John’s great-nephew, the Miller property was sold and subdivided into 
three building lots. The Ames chapter of Habitat for Humanity relocated the 1880 Miller House to Kelly, 
Iowa, in 1996. {Ibid.: 15) 

In the late 1890s, Charles A. and Emily Wentworth lived on and operated a five-acre farm at 3421 
Woodland Street. This property stretched north to Oakland Street. 


Mr. Wentworth raised timothy to feed his horses. Briarwood Place was originally a cinder 
path to the Wentworth’s horse stable which was at the site of the current Michel’s home 
(421 Briarwood Place). (Ibid.: 36) 


Other early settlers included O. M. and Kate Briley. In 1913, Mr. and Mrs. Briley platted part of their 
property as Briley’s Addition. The plat flanks Oakland Street where it intersects with Hyland Avenue. The 
Brileys remained in the area for many years. O. M. Briley manufactured bricks on his property, and the 
clay pit, which provided the raw materials, became Briley’s Pond, the site of collegiate tugs-of-war. 
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All of these examples point out the rural feeling of the neighborhood during the early 20 th century. When 
Professor Russell M. and Zola O. Vifquain purchased property at 524 Forest Glen and built a house there 
in 1917, it was with the intention that they could live in the country. 

Indeed, into the 1930s, this area was considered rural. Dean of Agriculture W. H. Stevenson told Dr. Jay 
Lush “if he was to amount to anything he should live on Ash or Lynn Streets and not out in the country.’’ 
(Ibid.: 10) Instead of taking this advice, Lush and Adeline Lush, his wife, who had rented property at 3201 
Oakland, purchased the lot at 3226 Oakland Street in 1935, the last available lot on that street at the time, and 
built a new house on it. At Iowa State, Lush became known as the “Father of Animal Breeding.” Lush 
Auditorium on the campus was named in his honor. 

R. R. and Hattie A. Clem, other early 20 th century residents in the neighborhood, lived on a farmstead at the 
site of today’s 3404 Oakland Street. R. R. Clem was an electrical engineer. The Clems lost this property 
during the Great Depression in the 1930s, and the land was subsequently redeveloped. (Ibid.: 23) As late 
as the 1950s, some land in the area actually remained in agricultural use. When Dr. William B. and Ruth G. 
Armstrong bought a suburban acreage at 3319 Woodland Street in the mid-1930s, they were concerned 
about the deforestation and tilling that had occurred on the property. 


By and beyond West Gate 

During the earliest years of the 20 th century, one of the two concentrations of off-campus buildings in West 
Ames arose in the area immediately to the west of the West Gate entrance to the college campus. These 
improvements owed their existence to their proximity to the college campus, and a little later to 
improvements the college undertook to provide running water to the area and to the introduction of public 
transportation provided by the Ames & College Railroad Company. This electric-powered line began 
service between downtown Ames, the college campus, and a terminal at West Gate in 1907. 

Following the Old Main fire of 1902, Margaret Hall, a dormitory constructed in 1895 on the campus, and 
two other facilities, East and West Cottages, proved insufficient to house the growing number of female 
students at the college. Indeed, the school lost prospective students because of these inadequate conditions. 


With the shortage of housing on campus, the area surrounding the college was forced to 
cope with the housing problem directly. Houses were built hastily and poorly and also 
became overcrowded. Unsanitary conditions resulting were serious and the health of 
students and the good name of the College was threatened. The absence of both a sewer 
and water system brought about dire conditions. The College Administration and the 
Board of Trustees realized the seriousness of the situation and working with the Mayor and 
the City Council petitioned the Legislature to authorize a contract between the College and 
the City for the enlargement and use of the College disposal plant. A contract was 
authorized and the city issued bonds to finance its part of the construction which was 
completed at the end of 1908. (Schilleter: 66) 
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Although this statement of facts is true, the story was more complex. Indeed, as related in the section on 
“Sanitary Sewers and Water Treatment” in Chapter II, the City of Ames proved reluctant to force landlords 
like A. L. Champlin to bring their rentals into compliance with health board requirements, and efforts to 
improve such unsanitary conditions sometimes had to appeal to the Iowa State Board of Health for relief. 

Still, the infrastructure improvements, which were implemented, increased the attraction of land west of West 
Gate, but already by this time, an appreciable amount of upbuilding had occurred. A map from 1905 
pictures a series of fifteen buildings fronting the west side Sheldon Avenue (then Pike Avenue). The Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon Fraternity House fronted West Street at 2717. A series of 16 buildings fronting the west 
side of Hyland Avenue, and about half-a-dozen other structures were also scattered over the area. The 1905 
improvements west of Hyland Avenue, however, were inconsequential. Only one building stood beyond the 
West Street fork, and the map did not even picture Campus Avenue. 

The series of improvements along Sheldon Avenue north from Lincoln Way were occupied by the Friends 
Church at the comer of Lincoln Way (Boone Street), and the following: Westfall, Barrows, Cole, 
Overholser, Cattell, Madson, Clay Foster, Noit, Ozark, Bennett, meat market, Squires, Winslow, and Briley. 
Most of these buildings were family homes. The occupants of the improvements along the west side of 
Hyland Avenue, beginning at Lincoln Way, included Cole, Dr. Pammel, Luithly, Tracy, Long, Jacobson, 
Howard, the Douglass Club, Zearfoss, Mrs. Fintel, Prof. Fish, Atherton, Prof. Guthrie, Romans, Wright, and 
O. M. Briley. The Briley family also owned a large pond on the southwest comer of Hyland Avenue and 
Oakland (Ontario) Street, which they used to mine clay to manufacture brick. Annual sporting events at the 
college used Briley’s Pond for activities. 

The layout of these improvements was similar to what one found in Ames’ Old Town Historic District at the 
same time: streets running true to the cardinal points of the compass with uniform setbacks from the street. 
A major difference in this comparison, and not shown on the 1905 map, was the topographical shifts as 
Sheldon and Hyland sloped down into the Clear Creek valley. These topographical changes continued 
westward and strongly affected the development of property beyond West Gate. 


Plats and Subdivisions 

A study of the plats and subdivisions, which laid out the parameters for improvements in the West Gate area, 
is the best way to understand the area’s evolution. 

The earliest plats of these plats were laid out along a fairly level stretch of land between Sheldon and 
Campus Avenues. Level land in this area is limited. To the north of West Street, a block or so, Sheldon 
Avenue slopes quickly down into the Clear Creek floodplain. The land to the west of Campus Avenue also 
becomes rolling and the layout of streets becomes irregular to the cardinal points of the compass. These 
early plats included Otis Illsley’s and Parson’s Subdivision (1901) and Athletic Park Addition (1908). 
Caughey’s Subdivision (1905), another early plat, stood as an anomaly. It was located more than four 
blocks beyond the campus and outside the Ames city limits. 
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By 1930, the area west of the campus had been platted and subdivided into a bewildering array of small bits 
and pieces. These parcels of land are located south of Clear Creek, north of today’s Lincoln Way, and east 
of Franklin Avenue. They include the following: 


WEST GATE NEIGHBORHOOD PLATS 

Athletic Park Addition 
Otis, Illsley & Parson’s Subdivision 
Stanley’s Subdivision 
Briley’s Addition 
Woodland Park Addition 
Cole’s Subdivision 
Brown’s Subdivision 
Ellis Addition 
Caughey’s Subdivision 
R. A. Smith Subdivision 
Wilcox’s Subdivision 
Ellis’s Subdivision 
Curtiss Subdivision 
McDonald Subdivision 
Godard’s Addition 
West Ames 

Part of the W-l/2 of the SW 1/4 Sec. 4 


The following table shows how additions could be subdivided: 


PIECEMEAL SUBDIVISIONS OF PLATS-WEST GATE 


WOODLAND PARK ADDITION 

1905 

Ellis’ Subdivision 

1908 

Wilcox’s Subdivision 

1908 


ATHLETIC PARK ADDITION 

1907 

Cole’s Subdivision 

1913 

R. A. Smith Subdivision 


Clark’s Subdivision 

1904 

Brown’s Subdivision 

1909 
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BRILEY’S ADDITION 1913 * 

Heacock’s Subdivision 1901 

Stanley’s Subdivision 1909 


O. M. and Kate Briley apparently subdivided portions of 
their land holding before they platted Briley’s Addition, 
which, when they did, included the listed subdivisions 
already laid out. 


This parcelization was particularly true during the late 19 th and early 20 th century, when large tracts came 
onto the market. 

All of these plats were laid out during a period when economic and political laissez faire obtained in the 
United States. Local governments generally lacked the authority or the resolve to regulate land use 
development. As a result, developers laid out new plats however they wished, often with little regard to then- 
relationship to other plats, streets, or alleys or the public welfare. 

The irregular topography of the land west of West Gate further compounded this problem. West Street, a 
principal traffic corridor in the area, ran an irregular course as it navigated the topography. Each succeeding 
developer found himself increasingly circumscribed by the actions earlier developers had taken. 

The following thumbnail sketches of representative plats in the area describe some of their layouts and how 
these various factors influenced their design. 


Otis. Illslev & Parson’s Subdivision (1901) 

This subdivision is bounded by Oakland Street on the north, Sheldon Avenue on the east, West Street on the south, 
and Woodland Street and Caughey’s Subdivision the west. This is an irregular tract of land, whose boundaries reflect 
certain topographical features, including swales created by Clear Creek and its tributaries. When platted, this 
subdivision’s western boundary stood at the corporation limits of the City of Ames. 


Wilcox’s Subdivision (1908) 


Wilcox’s Subdivision is an interesting example of the U.S. Government’s land survey system overlaid on irregular 
terrain. J. M. Wells, the Story County surveyor, platted this land in 1908 for T. F. Wilcox, Lettie A. Wilcox, P. 
E. Clark, and Lettie W. Clark. The land formed a regular division of land according to the U.S. Government survey 
system. 
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Athletic Park Addition (T908) 

This addition is bounded by Sheldon Avenue on the east, Lincoln Way on the south, Howard Avenue on the west, 
and West Street on the north. It forms one of the largest subdivisions in the West of West Gate area and includes 
three city blocks. 

Athletic Park Addition exemplifies the truth of the realtor maxim “Location, Location, Location.” The tract is 
located directly west of the college campus and (at the time of its platting) directly adjacent to the overland route to 
Boone, soon to become the Lincoln Highway. These attractive features predestined the addition to early 
development. Within several years of its platting, Athletic Park had filled with improvements. These 
improvements included a number of fraternities and clubhouses, the latter being private residences for students. 


Briley’s Addition (1913) 

Briley’s Addition is an L-shaped plat of irregular design, situated in rolling terrain. The plat lies adjacent to Clear 
Creek on the north and is bounded by Hyland Avenue on the east and survey lines on the south and west. Oakland 
Street and Campus Avenue form a “T” within the plat. When originally laid out, the plat’s western boundary stood 
at the Ames city limits. 

The city lots adjacent to Campus Avenue are regularly configured with dimensions of 60 x 160 feet +/-. Some of 
the city lots adjacent to Oakland Street form parallelograms. All lots vary one from another in dimension. 


Development 

By 1920, most of the land directly adjacent to the West Gate intersection had developed in rooming houses, 
fraternity houses, and other forms of student off-campus housing. A node of mixed commercial and 
institutional use had evolved at the intersection of Sheldon Avenue and West Street and stretched westward 
several blocks along West Street. A little earlier, some fraternity houses relocated from the West Gate area 
to the booming South Side neighborhoods. West Gate commerce never fully recovered from these losses, 
and South Side continues its commercial dominance to the present day. 

Contemporary with this development, the South Side of West Ames, enjoying its own construction boom, 
overshadowed that in the West Gate area. Residential sections south of Lincoln Way emerged as areas of 
choice for single-family homeowners, fraternities and sororities, and commercial expansion. The 
construction of the Collegiate Presbyterian Church at 159 Sheldon Avenue in 1915-1916 occurred at this 
critical time. This institution and its large and commodious new facility reaffirmed the importance of the 
West Gate area and anchored community life to it. The builders of this new edifice strove consciously to 
that end, not only by using “Collegiate” in its name, but also by their intent for the building to fulfill a role 
so often played by chapels on the campuses of private educational institutions across the nation. 
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The new building will be a handsome affair of brick and stone. The building will be large 
enough to accommodate the entire college community and in addition will have ample 
provision for the other activities of the congregation in a social way. There will be class 
rooms, meeting rooms, besides facilities for a kitchen and dining room. 

The erection of this church will be one of the biggest local improvements of the year, and 
will mean much to the life of the college ward when completed. (.Ames Evening Tribune , 
April 12, 1915) 


The construction of the Collegiate Presbyterian Church in 1915-1916 at 159 Sheldon Avenue injected 
renewed vitality in West Gate. The church, its programs, and its facilities provided a center for religious and 
social life and helped stabilize West Gate from further decline. 

The erection of four monumental columns on the Iowa State College campus at West Gate provided yet 
another landmark. Given to the college by the Classes of 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923, this architectural 
amenity symbolized in brick and mortar the pivotal location of this place. 

Much of the student off-campus housing in the West Gate area was located along Sheldon and Hyland 
Avenues, as the following table shows: 


DEVELOPMENT NEAR WEST GATE—1920 


Address 

Building Tvpe 

203 Sheldon Avenue 

Fraternity House 

219 Sheldon Avenue 

Fraternity House 

223 Sheldon Avenue 

Rooming House 

225-227 Sheldon Avenue 

Double House 

231 Sheldon Avenue 

(Rooming House at 225 
(Single-family Dwelling at 227) 
Fraternity House 

237 Sheldon Avenue 

Rooming House 

243 Sheldon Avenue 

Rooming 

247 Sheldon Avenue 

Rooming 

249 Sheldon Avenue 

Grocery Store 

403 Sheldon Avenue 

Rooming House 

214 Hyland Avenue 

Fraternity House 

218 Hyland Avenue 

Single-family Dwelling 

228 Hyland Avenue 

Single-family Dwelling 

234 Hyland Avenue 

Single-family Dwelling 

238 Hyland Avenue 

Fraternity House 
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DEVELOPMENT NEAR WEST GATE— 1920 (CONTINUED) 

Address _ Building Type 


254 Hyland Avenue 

209 Hyland Avenue 
215 Hyland Avenue 
221 Hyland Avenue 
241 Hyland Avenue 
243 Hyland Avenue 
245 Hyland Avenue 
247 Hyland Avenue 
251 Hyland Avenue 
259 Hyland Avenue 
263 Hyland Avenue 

2719 West Street 
2721 West Street 
2803 West Street 
2819 West Street 
2823 West Street 
2903 West Street 
2909 West Street 

Source: Sanborn 


Rooming House 

Fraternity House 
Rooming House 
Single-family Dwelling 
Single-family Dwelling 
Single-family Dwelling 
Single-family Dwelling 
Rooming House 
Rooming House 
Single-family Dwelling 
Rooming House 

Fraternity House 
Chemical Cleaning 
Rooming House 
Fraternity House 
Rooming House 
Fraternity House 
Single-family Dwelling 


Map Company, Ames, Iowa, 1920, p. 10 


To the west of Hyland Avenue, this land use tended to change. From there westward, single-family 
dwellings predominated. Many likely opened a spare bedroom or other space for student rentals, but the 
architectural format of the neighborhood contrasted with the larger multiple-family dwellings to the east. 

In addition to the rooming and fraternity houses, the double house emerged as a popular architecture form in 
the area. It looked like a large single-family dwelling, yet its larger size related to that of the multiple-family 
dwellings. Often the owner of the double house lived in one unit and rented the other. Newspapers 
announced their erection: 


The Cory double apartment on Campus avenue is now completed, making a splendid 
addition to the list of new homes erected in the fourth ward this summer. Mr. Cory has 
already moved into one of the apartments. 
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Mrs. Wallace’s double apartment at the comer of Campus and West street is rapidly 
nearing completion and will be ready for occupancy within two or three weeks. {Fourth 
Ward Times , August 25, 1915) 


South of woodland street 

This neighborhood is located south of Woodland Street and north of Lincoln Way between Campus and 
Franklin Avenues. During the early 20 th century, this area took on the character of mostly single-family 
dwellings of modest design. Lacking the picturesque woods and topography of the Woodland and Oakland 
Street corridors, this area developed with single-family dwellings more modest in design, if not size, than 
their neighbors to the north. 

Already by 1920, single-family dwellings predominated as a building type along Sheldon, Hyland, and 
Campus Avenues. Thirty-six of these houses stood there in 1920, along with eight rooming houses, six 
fraternity houses, and two apartment buildings. The Lincoln Apartments, located at 2707-2711 Lincoln 
Way, stood as a landmark, the largest apartment building in West Ames at the time. 


Oak-Wood-Forest Neighborhood 

The Oak-Wood-Forest Neighborhood is a collection of properties located along Oakland Street, Woodland 
Street, and Forest Glen Avenue. The hyphenated name aptly describes the neighborhood’s wooded and 
picturesque setting. The properties facing these plats are situated in a variety of plats; but, because they 
share a common environment and generally spacious building lots, a sense of visual compatibility has 
emerged. The properties within this historic district are entirely residential. Their age stretches from the last 
decade of the 19 th century into the late 1990s. Many of these buildings date from the mid-20 th century. 

As discussed in Chapter II, Oakland Street became a corridor of residential preference because of its rural 
and wooded feeling. Woodland Street and Forest Glen Avenue share in these associations. Numerous 
distinguished college administrators and faculty members have lived in this area. In the 1980s, Lynn Knipe 
inventoried these individuals and their homes. This inventory constitutes a house-by-house review of 
property ownership, dates of residence construction and alterations, and other pertinent information. 

Caughey’s Subdivision (1905) was one of the earliest plats in this district. John W. Caughey (pronounced 
KAY-hee) laid out Caughey’s Subdivision in 1905. The tract is bounded by Forest Glen on the west, 
Oakland Street on the north, Campus Avenue on the east, and Woodland Street on the south. The land 
Caughey subdivided comprised Lot 2 of in a tract of some 40 acres. Caughey’s Subdivision possesses one 
of the most picturesque settings in the City of Ames. An unnamed brook, a tributary of Clear Creek, flows 
diagonally to the northeast through the tract, flanked by steep banks on both sides. This natural amenity 
added considerable appeal to the tract. Because of the land’s topography, Caughey laid out his subdivision 
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in an irregular pattern of six rectangular lots. Two full-sized lots stand in the interior of the subdivision, 
while two smaller lots face Oakland Street and two smaller lots face Woodland Street. 

Other real estate developers subsequently laid out plats adjacent to Caughey’s. Because the plats facing 
Oakland and Woodland Streets feature large lots, the district avoids any sense of cramped space. 

A number of Oak-Wood-Forest residents have moved from one property to another property in the 
neighborhood. Whether prompted by the desire to upgrade a home, because of change in marital status, or 
for other reason, this phenomenon indicates the loving regard these residents hold for their neighborhood. 


OAK-WOOD-FOREST LATERAL MOVES 

Name _ From-To _ Notes 


Fred M. & May L. Hansen 
Earl & Delma Miller 
Delma Miller 
George & Betty Teague 
Jay & Adeline Lush 
Tripp House 
Bob and Pat Stewart 
William M. Buck, D.D.S. 

Source: Knipe passim. 


3218 Oakland to 3201 Oakland 
2912 Oakland to 3021 Oakland 
3015 Oakland to 2912 Oakland 
3104 Oakland to 2918 Oakland 
3201 Oakland to 3226 Oakland 
North side of Oakland to 3402 Oakland 
3312 Oakland to 3416 Oakland 
3431 Oakland to 3620 Oakland 


Moved to new location in 1924 

2912 was a Miller family home 

Delma moved when she married 

Teagues rented the former property 

Lushes rented the former property 

House itself moved 

Moved in 1963 to 3416 

Lived in parents home at 3431 
as boy 


This list is likely noninclusive. Other examples, including lateral moves along Woodland Street, might be 
found upon further investigation. A similar phenomenon also occurred on the South Side of the Fourth 
Ward. (Gloria Betcher informant interview) 

No doubt many of these residents would cite the picturesque setting of Oakland Street for their wish to 
remain there. The conservative trait found among many Ames residents, and rural residents in general, 
which prizes deep roots, might also play a role. A sense of neighborliness and intimacy also prevails, 
extending between generations as well. 
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West of Franklin Avenue 

As the population of Ames and Iowa State increased following World War II, residential construction 
pushed westward. This expansion also can be seen in the platting of land west of Franklin Avenue. The 
following table lists these new plats. 


POST-WORLD WAR II PLATS: WEST OF FRANKLIN 

Bonnell’s Subdivision 
Brindley’s Subdivision 
Brown’s Subdivision 
Clear Creek Addition 
Dotson’s Addition 
Edgewood 2 nd Addition 
Edgewood 3 rd Addition 
Edgewood 4 th Addition 
Edgewood 5 th Addition 
Edgewood Addition 
Ellis Subdivision 
Godard ’ s Addition 
Hunziker-Furman 2 nd Subdivision 
Kocimski 1 st Addition 
Legvold’s Subdivision 
Martin Luther Addition 
McDonald’s Subdivision 
McMillan’s Addition 
Nene Lots 1-8 Section 5-83-24 
Nichol’s Subdivision 
Reiste’s 1 st Addition 
Wentworth’s Subdivision 
West Ames Addition 
Westwood Village Replat 
Wilcox’s Subdivision 
Michael’s Subdivision 


The growth of population at Iowa State and in Ames during the 1950s and 1960s ensured that these plats 
rapidly filled with improvements. Single-family dwellings of frame construction and with 1- or 2-stories 
occupied most of the building lots in these plats. 
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Above Clear Creek 

This section of West Ames is located north of Clear Creek, generally west of Hyland Avenue, south today’s 
Ontario Road, and east of Garfield Avenue. Prior to World War II, Ames’ population was insufficiently 
large to justify much residential development in this area. 

Indeed, the earliest attempt to lure residential development failed. In 1922, Judge C. G. and Emma 
McCarthy Lee platted Scott Place Addition. The Lees were owners of a large tract of land north of the Clear 
Creek. (Emma was likely related to the McCarthys, who owned considerable land holdings in what later 
became the South Campus neighborhood.) Scott Place was located south of Ontario Road and between 
today’s Iowa and Scott Avenues (then called 31 st and 32 nd Avenues, but really only country roads). The 
Lees named their new addition in honor of W. T. Scott, a previous owner of the land, who had owned more 
than 130 acres of land in the area. 

Scott Place Addition included two city blocks, laid out in 10 building lots, measuring each 60 x 150 feet. 

The plat was located outside the city limits, on the upland plain above Clear Creek, and stood out as the only 
plat with city-sized block and building lots within the surrounding countryside. The sale and development 
of these lots was not a success. They remained mostly undeveloped for several decades. This lack of 
interest signaled the fact that would-be suburbanites wanted more than a city-sized property. 

Undaunted, the Lees tried another real estate scheme. In 1924, they laid out a sizable tract of land to the 
west of Scott Place. The following table shows the size of these lots: 


LEE SUB-DIVISION OF 1924 
Name _ Size 


Lot 1 

10 acres 

Lot 2 

4.76 acres 

Lot 3 

1.13 acres 

Lot 4 

4.73 acres 

Lot 5 

2 acres 

Lot 6 

2 acres 

Lot 7 

5.3 acres 

Lot 8 

6.07 acres 

Lot 9 

8.44 acres 

Lot 10 

1.09 acres 

Lot 11 

4.55 acres 

Lot 12 

9.7 acres 


Source: City of Ames Plat Map 145. 
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The Lees conferred on this tract the cumbersome title u Sub-Division of W. 634.75 feet of NE fr. 1/4 and 
part of E 1/2 NW 1/4, Sec. 5-83-24.” In addition to the lots listed above, the plat also included a 3-acre tract, 
an 8-acre tract and a 10-acre tract already owned by Mrs. Emma S. Stone. 

This plat enjoyed some success. By the later 1930s, a number of suburban acreages dotted the south side of 
Ontario Road. The lots appealed to homeowners who wished to live near Ames, but preferred a country 
setting, perhaps to raise some chickens, to keep a cow, or just to enjoy the beauty and tranquility of the 
countryside. Still, this suburban development remained spotty, and the area remained semi-rural in feeling, 
with some sections heavily wooded. 

Following World War II, residential construction above Clear Creek flourished. The impetus for these plats 
was, of course, the acute housing shortage in Ames, the nation’s robust economy, and the desire of many 
families to buy a new home. The following table lists many of the newly laid out plats that arose above 
Clear Creek: 


POST-WORLD WAR II PLATS: ABOVE CLEAR CREEK 

Auditor’s Plat NE 1/4 Section 5-83-24 
College Wood Heights Addition 
College Wood Heights Subdivision 
Del Subdivision 
Forest Hills Subdivision 
Friedrich’s 17 th Addition 
Getty’s Addition 
Grand View Subdivision 
Herbert Nelson 1 st Addition 
Herbert Nelson 2 nd Addition 
Hunziker-Furman 6 th Subdivision 
Hyland Heights Addition 
Jarrett Addition 
Larry’s 1 st Subdivision 
Marston’s Subdivision 
Orchard Estates Subdivision 1 st Addition 
Orchard Estates Subdivision 2 nd Addition 
Orchard Estates Subdivision 3 rd Addition 
Orchard Estates Subdivision 4 th Addition 
Orchard Village 1 st Addition 
Orchard Village 2 nd Addition 
Parkview Addition 
Petersen’s Darul Subdivision 
Petersen’s Subdivision 
Reddy’s Subdivision 
Ruedenberg’s Subdivision 
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POST-WORLD WAR II PLATS: ABOVE CLEAR CREEK (CONTINUED) 

School’s 1 st Subdivision 
School’s 2 nd Subdivision 
School’s 3 rd Subdivision 
School’s 4 th Subdivision 
Sunny Hill Subdivision 
Sunset Rock 1 st Addition 
Union Addition 

University Heights 1 st Addition 
University Heights 2 nd Addition 
University Heights 3 rd Addition 
Wakeham’s Addition 
West 1/4 SW 1/4 Section 4-83-24 


Today, most of these plats are filled with single-family dwellings, many built soon after the plats were laid 
out. Many of these buildings show the influence of Ranch styling, which predominates. Most of these 
homes are 1-story and of frame construction, although brick and stone sometimes trim them, and some 
feature split-level styling. Many of these houses feature attached garages. Roofs are generally low-pitched. 
The overall appearance of these neighborhoods is one of uniform design and of contemporaneous age. 


Ross Road 

Ross Road is distinctive within the neighborhoods above Clear Creek as a residential corridor of exceptional 
beauty. Not a plat, per se, this corridor includes the building lots facing it, which are included in the series 
of plats laid out on both sides of the road. 

The beauty of the natural environment promoted the development of Ross Road as a choice residential 
section, beginning in the late 1930s. Until then, the presence of Clear Creek and its valley, which form a 
natural barrier to the residential sections of West Ames on the south, had discouraged much residential 
development to the north of the stream. 

Ross Road runs along a ridge directly above Clear Creek and forms a kind of post-war counterpart to the 
earlier residential development along Oakland Street on the south side of the creek. Both corridors share the 
beauty of the creek’s tight valley, heavy woods, and steep slopes. 

Ross Road runs from Hyland Avenue on the east to Garfield Avenue on the west. The corridor possesses 
two distinctive sections. From Hyland Avenue west to Iowa Avenue, Ross Road is laid out in a strongly 
curvilinear design. From Iowa west to Garfield Avenue, Ross Road runs straight, although a bend in it 
between Michigan Avenue and Scholl Road accents the terrain and links this stretch to its curvilinear 
segment on the east. 
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The Hyland Heights Addition set the tone for the Ross Road residential corridor. It was platted by Norma 
L. and Charles I. Merrick and Emma M. and C. G. Lee in 1937. Each of the four owners of the plat held 
title to specific building lots. Emma M. Lee, for example, owned Lot 1 (except a fraction) in Block 1 and 
Lots 2, 3, and 4 (except a fraction) in Block 2. The plat of Hyland Heights Addition shows the influence of 
automobile suburb planning on its design. Ross Road, the primary entrance to the addition from Hyland 
Avenue, is laid out in pronounced curvilinear fashion and provides a gateway to this scenic landscape. The 
naturalistic curve of the road is suggestive of the bends in Clear Creek itself. This design created irregularly 
shaped building lots on both sides of the street. 

Further improvements to the area followed World War II. Today, single-family dwellings of eclectic design 
edge Ross Road from Hyland to Garfield Avenue. Throughout this time, the woodlands south of the road 
remained private property. Emma McCarthy Lee subsequently deeded to the City of Ames a large tract of 
land adjacent to Clear Creek as a public park. Later named in her honor, the park preserves the natural 
terrain and ensures that the residential sections on both sides of the stream retain a wooded setting. 
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West Gate 

1913 



Figure IV-1 

Looking west across Sheldon Avenue and along West Street from West Gate. Although the neighborhood is mostly residential, 
many of the buildings are large, indicative of their function as fraternity or rooming houses. The construction of Collegiate 
Presbyterian Church on this comer in 1915-1916 provided a social and religious anchor for this developing community. 

The tracks in the foreground are for construction of the athletic facility on the college campus. 


Source: Farwell T. Brown, c. 2001. 
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Caughey’s Subdivision 

1905 




Oakland Avenue forms the boundary of this plat on the north, Forest Glen on the west, and Campus Avenue on the east. A 
tributary of Clear Creek bisects the tract and has formed a tight valley. Terrain such as this appealed to Fourth Ward residents, 
wishing to live in a wooded environment. The frontages of these lots possessed 132 feet, giving the properties a sense of breadth. 

Source: City of Ames, Iowa, 2006. 
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Briley’s Addition 


1913 




Laid out in 1913, Briley’s Addition imposed a grid plan on irregular terrain. With many of the lots possessing frontages of only 
60 feet, the overall effect is one of a densely built up and rather congested neighborhood. 

Oakland Street was still called Ontario Street at this time. 


Source: City of Ames, Iowa. 
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V. SOUTH SIDE: C. 1893 - C. 1956 


Introduction 

The South Side is one of the largest sections of West Ames. The boundaries of this area include the land 
south of Lincoln Way, west of Beach Avenue, both sides of Storm Street and land to the east of College 
Creek and the Iowa State Arboretum. These boundaries tightly define the South Side Neighborhoods. The 
land immediately east of Beach Avenue drops off sharply into the flood plain of Squaw Creek. Historically, 
this area remained undeveloped. University-owned property south of Storm Street formed a hard boundary 
to the south. On the west, College Creek and the Iowa State Arboretum form definite boundaries, as does 
Lincoln Way on the north. 

The South Side—an historic name, repeatedly appearing in newspaper and other early accounts of the 
area—possesses a series of neighborhoods within it. These neighborhoods include South Campus, College 
Heights, Colonial Village, and many Greek letter residences. Campustown, another section of the South 
Side and intimately bound up in its development, is discussed in Chapters II and III. As might be expected, 
local newspapers and likely the residents of South Side neighborhoods themselves referred to these 
inhabitants as “Southsiders.” 

Although each of the neighborhoods on the South Side is distinctive in itself, they share a common 
historical development. Many of their plats and subdivisions were laid out at the same time, their growth has 
been intimately tied to that of Iowa State University, and they are tightly contained within readily identifiable 
boundaries. 

The chapter begins with some general observations about the South Side. It then details more closely each 
of the neighborhoods that make it up. The chapter is divided into the following sections: 


South Side 

South Campus Neighborhood 
College Heights Addition 
Colonial Village Addition 
Greek Letters at Iowa State 
West of College Creek 


South Side 

Until the late 19 th century, the South Side remained largely undeveloped. Certain families held farm-sized 
tracts of land and likely used it for those purposes. Daniel McCarthy owned at least 200 acres south of 
today’s Knapp Street and west of Beach Avenue. Alexander Gray farmed the land on the present-day site 
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of the College Heights Addition. {Fourth Ward Times, June 16, 1915) Some college faculty members also 
owned land in the area, including Dean C. F. Curtiss with 160 acres, situated southwest of the college 
arboretum. The arboretum consisted of at least 120 acres and remains to the present day as a natural area. 

As the college grew at the turn of the 20 th century, more concentrated development occurred on the South 
Side. A map, drawn by Adamson and Kupfer and dated “Fall ‘06” pictures the South Side at that time. 
Most development had occurred along Welch Avenue—24 buildings lined both sides of the street from 
Lincoln Way up the hill to a little beyond Knapp Street. Mixed land use had already emerged along this 
corridor. Commercial buildings stood check-to-jowl with fraternity and student clubhouses, all intermixed 
with single-family dwellings. Champlin’s Store, located on the southeast comer of Welch and Lincoln 
Way, anchored the corridor, standing directly across the street from the newly completed bridge over 
College Creek on the campus. Development in the eastern reaches of the South Side remained spotty. 

Some faculty housing stood on both sides of Lincoln Way west of The Knoll, but only ten buildings lined 
Ash, four buildings lined Lynn, and nine buildings lined Stanton Avenues. Wetland was said to discourage 
building in this area. 

During the 1910s, the South Side experienced rapid growth. Indeed, development in West Ames in general 
gravitated to the South Side—“the tendency of the population toward the south and east,” as one 
newspaper noted. (Ames Evening Times, April 9, 1915) 


Plats and Subdivisions 

By the time America entered World War I in 1917, most of the South Side as it stands today had been 
platted. These plats included the following: 


SOUTH SIDE PLATS BY 1916 

College Heights Addition 

College Heights 2 nd Addition 
(replat of William H. Donaldson’s Subdivision) 

W. T. Smith’s Addition 

W. T. Smith’s Second Addition 

Beardshear’s Addition 

Resler and Miller’s Addition 

Lee & Little’s Addition 

Lee & Little’s Second Addition 
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A number of these plats were subsequently subdivided. Lee & Little’s Addition was parceled out 
into Frandson’s Subdivision, a replat of Outlot 1, and T. L. Rice’s Subdivision. Parker’s Addition, 
discussed below, exemplifies this phenomenon. Originally laid out in 1901, the plat was subdivided 
multiple times. 


SUBDIVISIONS OF PARKER’S ADDITION 


Name of Subdivision 

Date 

Area Subdivided 

J. P. Duthie’s Subdivision 

1904 

Lots 9 & 10 in Parker’s 

Gray & Cessna Subdivision 

1906 

Lot 4 in Parker’s 

Little’s Subdivision 

1908 

Lots 4 & 5 of Gray & 
Cessna’s Subdivision 

Miller’s Subdivision 

1908 

Lots 3 & 18 in Parker’s 

Greer’s Subdivision 

1912 

Lot 24 +/- in Parker’s 

H. T. Hill’s Subdivision 

1912 

Noncontiguous lots in Parker’s 


Terra Firma 1 st Addition, Terra Firma 2 nd Addition, were among other subdivisions in Parker’s Addition. 

These subdivisions considerably reduced the size of many lots in Parker’s Addition. Gray & Cessna’s 
Subdivision parcelized Lot 4 of Parker’s Addition into ten lots. Little’s Subdivision parcelized Lots 4 and 5 
of Gray & Cessna’s Subdivision into four lots. Miller’s Subdivision parcelized Lots 3 and 18 in Parker’s 
into six lots. Greer’s Subdivision parcelized Lot 24 in Parker’s into five “sublots.” H. T. Hill’s 
Subdivision parcelized two noncontiguous lots in Parker’s into six lots. 

Most of these subdivisions were laid out according to the convenience of the titleholder and without 
standardization from one subdivision to another. This laissez faire attitude to town planning resulted in a 
hodgepodge of lots and streets, as discussed in Chapter II. 


A Home for the College Community 

Many, indeed most, of the houses on the South Side were occupied by college administrators, faculty, staff, 
and students. 
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This assertion is universally agreed upon by residents who have lived in the area over the years. Recently, 
researchers associated with the South Campus Area Neighborhood (SCAN) used Ames city directories to 
document the fact. One of them, Jean Thomas, compiled lists of South Side residents who lived along 
Knapp Street from the 1910s through the 1950s. This house-by-house research demonstrates the 
preponderance of residents associated with the college in some capacity. Consider the fact that of the 
following 20 properties, over a period of more than four decades, only about six dozen residents lacked a 
documented association with Iowa State. 


NON-COLLEGE ASSOCIATED RESIDENTS ALONG KNAPP STREET 
1900S TO 1950S 


Location 

Resident 

Occupation 

Year 

2212 Knapp St. 

Mrs. D. A. Arville 

Not listed 

1927 


Dr. Wayne Wishart 

Dentist 

1955 

2220 Knapp St. 

Chester Fitch 

Not listed 

1949 


Mrs. William Koeberle 

Not listed 

1950 


Dr. Wayne Wishart 

Dentist 

1952 


Powell 

Mgr., Douglas Fir Assoc. 

1959 

2228 Knapp St. 

R. Christianson 

Appl. store owner 

1956 

2224 Knapp St. 

Roy C. Dalton 

Not listed 

1940 

2304 Knapp St. 

L. W. Forman 

Not listed 

1907 


W. Parker 

Not listed 

1907 


Art Sprague 

“Hawkeye Club” 

1916 


Vina Smith 

Not listed 

1919 


Carl Little 

Little Apartments & real estate 

1936 


Merele Crane 

Real estate 

1949 


Charles Henry 

Body man 

1949 


Mrs. Glen Bates 

Not listed 

1951 


William D. Kaigh 

Not listed 

1951 


Irene Hepola 

Not listed 

1951 


Mahlon Fairchild 

Not listed 

1952 


Dean Deuel 

Not listed 

1952 


Richard Manatt 

Not listed 

1952 


Calvin Meyer 

Not listed 

1952 

2312 Knapp St. 

Frank DeVaul 

Janitor, jr. high 

1940 
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2316 Knapp St. J. T. Cessna 

Not listed 

1924 

E. B. Thomas 

Not listed 

1927 

Dale Bond 

Service station 

1949 

2320 Knapp St. Earl Gesler 

Not listed 

1924 

2322 Knapp St. Mrs. T. F. Marjor 

Not listed 

1924 

Eugene Schmidt 

Not listed 

1951 

2326 Knapp St. Mrs. Violet Clay 

Not listed 

1926 

J. W. Goodwin 

Not listed 

1936 

Earl Beaty 

Insurance & real estate 

1952 

2340 Knapp St. Bud Duncan 

Waiter, Kirby Sandwich * 

1936 

Bill Martin 

Waiter, Kirby Sandwich * 

1936 

Fran Hodds 

Not listed 

1936 

Harry Shockey 

Not listed 

1951 

2404-2406 Knapp St. F. J. Berry 

Not listed 

1915 

Mrs. Nellie Meldrum 

Not listed 

1924 

Vernon Fisk 

Not listed 

1927 

Bertha Brown 

Not listed 

1949 

2408-2410 Knapp St. E. J. Tilden 

Not listed 

1916 

Mrs. E. J. Tilden 

Not listed 

1917 

Ms. Carlton Ingersoll 

Not listed 

1919 

Florence Beisser 

Not listed 

1924 

Marie Roberts 

Not listed 

1927 

W. E. Swanson 

Not listed 

1927 

Mrs. Leone Read 

Not listed 

1936 

2412-2414 Knapp St. R. L. Shul 

Barber 

1919 

A. D. Thornburg 

Not listed 

1936 

Ralph Griffith 

Not listed 

1940 

Howard Brown 

Not listed 

1952 

Leo Wilson 

Not listed 

1952 

2416 Knapp St. Commercial Building 

N/A 

N/A 

2420 Knapp St. Commercial Building 

N/A 

N/A 

2426 Knapp St. E. A. Tesdall 

Not listed 

1924 

(nonextant) John Madden 

Not listed 

1926 

E. C. Jacoby 

Not listed 

1927 

Rasmus Anderson 

Plumber 

1936 

Herbert Nervig 

Not listed 

1936 
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2426 Knapp St. 

Mrs. G. H. Dowd 

Not listed 

1940 

(nonextant) (cont’d) 

Pi Kappa Phi Annex 

N/A 

1951 

2514 Knapp St. 

Robert Kaltenberg 

Not listed 

1924 

(nonextant) 

Hazel Hobbs 

Not listed 

1936 

2518 Knapp St. 

M. B. Street 

Not listed 

1926 

2526 Knapp St. 

Ethel Hall 

Not listed 

1940 

Dr. D. B. Houser 

Not listed 

1951 


* Kirby’s Sandwich Shop was located at 2604 Lincoln Way in the 1930s. 
Source: Ames City Directories and Jean Thomas. 


According to Thomas’ research, more than 100 Knapp Street residents had an association with Iowa State 
over this same period of time. Many of those without listed occupations in the city directories also might 
have had such an association. We know that E. J. Tilden had an ISC student-daughter living at home at the 
time, as did Mrs. G. H. Dowd. It was not unusual in Iowa during the late 19 th and early 2CT century for 
parents of college age children to move near such an institution so they could attend classes while still living 
at home. 

Although there is no reason to assume that residents along Knapp Street differed historically from the 
residents along other streets on the South Side, further research is required to document the fact. Still, the 
list shows that Knapp Street residents not associated with the college, although a minority, included medical 
professionals, real estate brokers, shopkeepers and storeowners, and service personnel, like barbers and 
beauticians, plumbers, and waiters. Fred and Alida Howard worked as husband and wife and barber and 
beautician in shared quarters in the Cranford Apartment Building. (Marsha Miller informant interview) In 
addition to their personal services, Mr. and Mrs. Howard no doubt provided a neutral forum for the 
exchange of ideas and gossip, a sine quo non for any Iowa village. (The Howards lived at 619 Stanton 
Avenue, a home they built in 1932.) While it is true that the Knapp Street research documents only a slice 
of occupations among Southsiders, one concludes that the range of employment among Knapp Street 
residents pointed to a community—West Ames—which could enjoy, if it wished, independence and self- 
sufficiency. 

Renting a spare bedroom or other living space to college students formed another aspect of South Side life. 
Thomas’ research has documented that, at one time or another, college students lived in private homes at 
2220 Knapp, 2304 Knapp, 2320 Knapp, 2324 Knapp, 2340 Knapp, 2408 Knapp, 2412 Knapp, 2518 Knapp 
Avenue. Of course, this amounts to only one street four blocks in length on the South Side. Many other 
students likely roomed in other homes on other streets, but this remains to be documented. Other 
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homeowners may have begun renting out rooms when their life situations changed, following the death of a 
spouse or the marriage of a child. 

Other research, initiated but presently incomplete, shows a surprising record of longevity among 
homeowners in this neighborhood. Since its construction circa 1932, the Fred and Alida Howard House at 
619 Stanton Avenue has had only two owners. Many other examples are thought to exist. This longevity 
provides stability in a neighborhood, where transient college students are ever present. 

All of these associations between South Side residents and Iowa State point to a community closely 
intertwined together. This sense of community recreated in a certain sense that of the rural communities, 
from whence many of these residents had come. This sense of community both reaffirmed these residents’ 
former cultural values and strengthened them in their newly adopted West Ames home. In succeeding years 
and throughout the comings and goings of thousands of students, these permanent South Side residents 
grew to know one another, to recognize the accomplishments and the foibles of their neighbors, to sense 
how they themselves fit into the community, and to enjoy the pleasure and security of belonging to 
something greater than the nuclear family. 

West Ames developers acutely recognized the market appeal they could attract by playing to this sense of 
community. In West Ames, the names of prominent college administrators and faculty members supplanted 
those of American heroes and trees as names for streets, as exemplified in other towns across the nation. 

For example. Ridge Avenue became Stanton Avenue, and Eleventh Avenue became Curtiss Avenue. 

The construction of new facilities for the Methodist Episcopal Church in the Fourth Ward in the 1920s 
provided another anchor to South Side community life. In 1915, an inter-conference agreement between 
four Methodist Episcopal Church conferences in Iowa acquired the property of Mrs. Cora McCarty at 2636 
Lincoln Way with the intent of building “a new church home” on the site. At this time, the campus 
Methodists worshipped in Champlin’s Hall at 2424 Lincoln Way. Downtown Ames residents worshipped 
at the Kellogg Avenue property, built in 1907-1908. The new site for the Fourth Ward congregation was 
located across from the college campus and in the rapidly expanding South Side neighborhoods, provided 
the Methodists also with the potential to become a community center, as intended by the Collegiate 
Presbyterian Church then under construction at West Gate. Eying the Presbyterians and now assured of 
geographical separation from them, the Methodist pastor for the college community confidently stated that: 


“Whatever we do,” said Rev. Hints this morning, “there will be no friction between the 
new collegiate church to be erected this summer and our own.” (Fourth Ward Times, May 
19, 1915) 


Dr. John W. Innes, pastor of the Collegiate Presbyterian Church, strongly encouraged the Methodists to 
move forward with their plans. 
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Dr. Innes and Mr. Johnson of the Presbyterian church and Rev. Hints of the Methodist 
church at the college, have always cooperated strongly and Dr. Innes expressed the hope 
this morning that the Methodists would lend Rev. Hints and his work in the ward the 
support that both deserve. 

He backed up Rev. Hints’ statement of last Wednesday to the effect that pushing the 
Methodist work and campaigning for a building would be the cause of no friction 
whatever. ( Ibid ., May 24, 1915) 


The actual construction of the new building was, however, put on hold for various reasons, including World 
War I. When the Methodists in the Fourth Ward completed their construction in 1926, their new building 
at 2626 Lincoln Way included a sanctuary, Methodist student center, and link between the two buildings. 


Reform and Political Activism 

During the early years in West Ames, South Side residents tended to lead the Fourth Ward in local politics. 
The motive force behind much of the agitation for the Fourth Ward to secede from the City of Ames came 
from commercial interests in Campustown, as discussed in Chapter II. 

During the 1910s, a group of women banded together to agitate for Progressive reform and betterment. 

This group, the Fourth Ward Civic Improvement Society, consisted largely of women from the South Side. 


Among the many things the club has accomplished are the erection of waiting stations at 
West Gate and Knapp street, drinking fountains in the fourth ward and in Welch school, 
the horse trough at Champlin’s comer, painting the fire station, sign boards to prevent 
indiscriminate bill posting, and many other things that go for beautifying the college 
community. . . 

All this has been accomplished by a small group of busy homemakers, women whose 
voices are seldom heard outside their own doors, who desire that the environment of a great 
college may become more clean and beautiful for the thousands who may call her alma 
mater. (Ames Evening Times , May 5, 1915) 


The organization’s modus operandi for reform included lobbying efforts at public meetings, cajoling local 
officials, and penning letters to the editor such as the following: 
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Are city ordinances for enforcement or what? 

Do the city officials desire the cooperation of the citizens of Ames? 

These are the questions which the women of the Fourth Ward Civic Improvement society 
are asking each other. 

Several months ago the officials seemed very desirous of the cooperation of the citizens in 
the enforcement of the laws of the city. This was shown through statements made by 
several of them to members of our society. Because of this seeming desire of cooperation 
the women of the Civic Improvement society have gone to a great deal of pains to seek 
out violators of the city ordinances, especially of the weed laws and traffic regulations. 
These have been specifically reported to the proper officials in some cases both orally and 
written. But what has come of it? None of the lots reported have at this writing been 
mowed nor violators of the speed limits been prosecuted. All our efforts have been 
ignored. 

To any one seeing these weeds, in one particular case, standing as high as the eaves of the 
house, or seeing autocycles and automobiles whizz through the streets unregulated, our 
ordinances seem to be farces. 

We all know that the officials of a town cannot make it orderly and beautiful without the 
cooperation and backing of its citizens. But the officials will not get this desired 
cooperation unless they recognize and show sympathy for those who are trying to help 
them. 

Secretary of the Fourth Ward Civic Improvement Society 
{Fourth Ward Times , September 3, 1915) 


Women’s suffrage reinforced these methods. A bond issue in 1915 to improve Welch School 
demonstrated its power. As a local newspaper reported: 


Two more class rooms and a recitation room are essential to take care of urgent needs and 
this proposition will be put up to the voters on April 27 th at which election it may be 
stated women may vote. {Fourth Ward Times , April 14, 1915) 


Organization is essential for successful political campaigns, and the women of the Fourth Ward Civic 
Improvement Society excelled: 
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When the matter of additions to the Welch school came up the women, realizing the need 
of the improvement voted as a unit for the bonds, securing over one hundred women who 
went to the polls to express their approval of the action. (Fourth Ward Times , September 
3, 1915) 


Jessie M. Kelley, an entrance requirements clerk in the Registrar’s Office at Iowa State College, became the 
first woman in Ames to vote in a national election in 1920. (Hinton: 96) She lived at 440 Welch Avenue 
from 1907 to 1930. (Gloria Betcher informant interview) 

The thread of neighborhood activism runs through the South Side up to the present day. Several years ago, 
a group of neighbors on the South Side formed the South Campus Area Neighborhood (SCAN), whose 
intent was to promote the betterment of the area through limiting the sprawl of high-density and rental 
housing and through encouragement of neighbors to recognize and take pride in their historic properties. 
The stimulus provided by this organization was largely responsible for the City of Ames to undertake the 
preparation of this Multiple Property Documentation Form and other historic preservation activities. 


South campus neighborhood 

The South Campus Neighborhood is the largest neighborhood on the South Side of West Ames and the 
most diverse in terms of property types. South Campus is bounded by Knapp Street on the north, the east 
side of Ash Avenue on the east, the south side of Storm Street on the south, and College Creek and the Iowa 
State Arboretum on the west. 

These boundaries reflect in 2006 the status of this neighborhood of largely single-family dwellings. Prior 
to World War II, single-family dwellings also comprised much of the building stock north of Knapp Street; 
but there commercial and high-density residential construction gradually changed this land use pattern, so 
that today much of the property north of Knapp and Hunt Streets has undergone redevelopment. 

The following thumbnail sketches of representative plats in the area describe some of their layouts and how 
these various factors influenced their design. 


Beardshear’s Addition (1900) 

Beardshear’s Addition is an irregularly shaped plat and one of the earliest in West Ames. The plat was laid out in 
1900 by R. H. McCarthy and Hattie McCarthy, his wife, and named to honor William M. Beardshear, then president 
of Iowa State College. The McCarthys likely sought to associate their property with the high regard Beardshear 
enjoyed in the community. 

Beardshear’s Addition is bounded by Lincoln Way on the north, city lots facing Welch Avenue on the east, Knapp 
Street and a land survey line on the south, and Hayward and a land survey line on the west. The boundary on the east 
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is the survey line between the Northwest and Northeast Quarters of Section 9. This line forms the western boundary 
of Parker’s Addition. (See below.) 

College Creek bisects the northwest comer of the addition. Chamberlain Street, which links Hayward and Welch, 
somewhat parallels the diagonal course of the creek. Welch Avenue rises to the south rather steeply from Lincoln 
Way on the north and crests at Knapp Street. 

Beardshear’s Addition was strategically situated to the college campus by proximity; and, when a concrete bridge over 
College Creek at Lincoln Way was completed circa 1907, the college built a new road on the north side of the bridge 
as an access to Union Drive. This new road formed an extension of Welch Avenue, and the latter’s strategic position 
further increased in significance. 

Soon after the plat was established, A. L. Champlin, a farmer, who owned land and farmed to the south, established 
a grocery business with delivery service located at the intersection of Welch and Lincoln Way on the southwest 
corner. In 1909, Champlin erected a new store, two stories in height and two commercial rooms wide on the site. It 
was one of the few brick buildings in the emerging Campustown. Other nearby commercial establishments included 
a photographer’s studio directly to the south. By 1905, at least 18 buildings had already lined Welch Avenue 
between Lincoln Way and Knapp Street. ( l.S.C . Students* Directory 1905) By then, this stretch had become the 
most densely built-up block in the South Campus area. 

A little later, commercial enterprises expanded to include the south side of Lincoln Way. By the 1920s, the area had 
become the heart of Campustown, the largest commercial district in the historic sections of West Ames. 


Parker’s Addition (1901) 

Parker’s Addition is bounded by Lincoln Way on the north, Ash Street on the east, Knapp Street on the south, and 
city lots facing Stanton Avenue on the west. The plat was laid out in 1901 and filed in the name of multiple 
owners, including D. L. Parker, Mary E. Parker, John McDaniel, Hannah McDaniel, W. A. Gossard, A. J. Gossard, 
James Sargent, and Lucinda Sargent. 

Parker’s Addition is a 40-acre tract of land described as the Northwest Quarter of the Northeast Quarter of Section 9. 
This land is carefully divided into city lots of acre increments. The largest lot contains five acres. The second 
largest contains four acres. One lot contains 3.08 acres. Four lots contain two acres +/-. The remaining 12 lots 
contain one-acre +/-. While all the lots are large in size, some are huge. Although these lots are neatly arranged 
within the streets bounding them, the different lot sizes cheek to jowl makes for an unusual arrangement. The 
reason for this design deserves further research. Part of the answer might lie in the multiple ownership of the plat, 
an anomaly in Ames. 

Parker’s Addition developed as choice property in West Ames. The large lot sizes commanded a dollar premium, and 
those who purchased the lots improved them commensurately, encouraged by the perception that neighbors would 
mostly likely do the same. 
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Gray’s Subdivision (1906) 


Gray’s Subdivision remained a paper plat, a plan without any implementation. Laid out by Alexander Gray, who 
had previously farmed the land, the subdivision fit nicely within the U.S. Government land survey system. The plat 
comprised the Southeast Quarter of the Northeast Quarter of Section 9 and totals 40 acres. The subdivision was 
bounded by Ash Avenue on the west, Beach Avenue on the east, and survey lines on the north and south. 

Although the parameters of the plat were nicely regular, its internal layout was not. Lots 10 and 11 were huge. 

Each contained multiple acres. Lots 1 through 7 were small, generally 66 x 330 feet in size. These lots faced Ash 
Avenue. The rest of the plat was filled with medium-sized lots. 

Lee & Little’s Addition (1908) 

Lee & Little’s Addition fits nicely within the U.S. Government land survey system. The plat comprises the East 
One-Half of the Southeast Quarter of the Northwest Quarter of Section 9, an area of 20 acres +/-. 

The addition is bounded by Knapp Street on the north, city lots facing Welch Avenue on the east, an Outlot facing 
Storm Street on the south, and Hayward Street on the west. 

The plat is situated directly south of Beardshear’s Addition and is laid out in uniformity with it. Welch Avenue 
forms the spine for both plats, Hayward Avenue edges them on the west, and a north-south alley is situated between 
a double-loaded arrangement of lots. Street and alley widths conform to one another in both plats. 

One note of irregularity appears in the original design of Lee & Little’s. Storm Street, located near the southern 
boundary of the plat, terminates at Welch Avenue. Only later was Storm pushed through to Ash Avenue. 

Outlot 1 in this addition was subsequently subdivided as Frandson’s Subdivision. 

George & Little’s Subdivision (4902) 

This addition is bounded by Lincoln Way on the north, South Hyland Avenue on the east, Arbor Street (then called 
Leek Street) on the south, and State Avenue on the west. When platted, this subdivision’s western boundary stood 
at the corporation limits of the City of Ames. Wood Street (then called Woodman Street) bisects this subdivision 
and creates two unequally sized city blocks. Although laid out in a general regularity of blocks and lots, the plat 
lacked street articulation with the South Campus neighborhood, separated, as it was, by College Creek. 


Several plats in South Campus included super-size lots when originally laid out. The intent of the 
developers was to allow investors to purchase such lots and subdivide them at a later time as they saw fit. 
This is exactly what occurred. Parker’s Addition, as discussed above, included one 5-acre lot and one 4- 
acre lot. These super-size lots were quickly purchased by other investors, who subsequently subdivided 
them. 
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Corridors of Residential Preference 

Ash Avenue and Lynn Avenue emerged as corridors of residential preference at an early time in the South 
Campus Neighborhood. In the 1930s, Dean of Agriculture W. H. Stevenson told new Iowa State faculty 
member Dr. Jay Lush that “if he was to amount to anything he should live on Ash or Lynn and not out in 
the country.” (Knipe: 10) Dean Stevenson deemed Oakland Street, the point of Lush’s question, to be in 
the country. 

Several reasons account for the popularity of Ash and Lynn. The plats, which these corridors articulate, 
feature large building lots. The lots on the east side of Ash Avenue are located in Gray’s Sub-Division. As 
originally platted, they included depths of an astonishing 330 feet. (Over the years, many households along 
Pearson Avenue have purchased fractional portions of land at the rear of these lots to enlarge their own.) 

On the west side of Ash and east side of Lynn, lot depths were also impressive. Between Knapp and 
Donald Streets, these lots were laid out with 245.5-foot depths. The initial cost of the lots along Ash and 
Lynn excluded some potential buyers, and those with the financial means to purchase them did so with the 
intent of erecting houses commensurate with their financial ability. Added to this, many of these purchasers 
were among West Ames notables, which lent further presitge to the corridors. 

Herman and Mary McDonald Knapp are good examples. Herman was the business manager for Iowa State 
in the early 20 th century. When he and his wife built their new, Tudor Revival-influenced house at 427 Ash 
Avenue circa 1915, the design, style, and size of the house became an object of admiration, even more so 
when Herman landscaped the back yard. 

In 2006, Louis M. Thompson (bom 1914) and Jerome Thompson, his son, granted an oral informant 
interview and provided the following thumbnail sketches as he made a windshield survey of the South 
Campus Neighborhood with the author. These recollections provide an insight into some residents along 
these corridors—later in some instances than their original owners but nonetheless representative of the 
professional stature of residents attracted to the streets. 


Ash Avenue: 

Prof. Tolbert and Mabel L. MacRae House. 
603 Ash Street 


McRae was a professor and head of the ISC Music Department. He and his wife built this stucco Tudor Revival 
house in the 1920s. The garage at the rear of the property survives virtually intact except for a replacement overhead 
door. The living room of the house is notable for its floor situated at a lower level than the rest of the first floor. 
McRae positioned his grand piano on an elevated area at one end of the living room, which acted as a stage for the 
piano. Following the death of Mabel, Tolbert continued to live in the building. When McRae retired from ISU 
about 1954, Louis M. Thompson purchased this house, intending to live there. Instead, Thompson rented the 
building for a while and then sold it. Thompson has referred to MacRae as “the most famous person on the street.” 
The architect of this house was the same man who designed the Sayre-Pickett House at 414 Lynn Avenue. 
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Prof. G. B. and Edith C. MacDonald House 
517 Ash Street 


G. B. MacDonald was a professor in the Forestry Department at ISC. The MacDonalds built this house in the 
1920s. The front yard is planted with several White Pine trees flanking the house dating from the MacDonalds’ 
occupancy of the building. The house itself features fieldstone piers for the front porch. The overall impression of 
the house and landscaping is one of a lodge house in the Adirondacks or Rocky Mountains. 


Herman and Mary McDonald Knapp House 
427 Ash Street 


Prof. Carrold A. and Kath Iverson House 
421 Ash Street 


C. A. Iverson was a professor of Dairy Industries at ISC. He lived at 117 Russell in Ames in 1936. Later moved to 
Ash by the 1940s. The Iversons had a fishpond in their backyard. Every year in the fall, they invited neighborhood 
children to fish for goldfish in the pond. Jerome Thompson remembers that the children released the big fish in Lake 
Laveme. Rollie and Patty Knight live in the house today. Rollie serves on the staff of the Dean’s Office at ISU. 
Rollie grew up in Ames. Harry H. Knight, his father, was a professor of Zoology at ISU. 


Adolph and Anna Shane House 
413 Ash Street 


Although not faculty or staff members at ISC, the Shanes enjoyed floriculture and landscaped their backyard, where 
Sunday garden walks were opened to the public. 


Prof. W. Bernard (“Ben”) and Lillian P. King House 
400 Ash Street 


King was a professor of chemistry at ISC. In 1936 he and his wife resided at 209 Welch, Apt. 6. After moving to 
400 Ash Street, King remained here until his death. King was well known for his academic work in chemistry. 


Prof. W. H. Stevenson House 
320 Ash Street 


Stevenson was a professor of Soils at ISC. He built this house. Stevenson retired as the Director of the ISC 
Experiment Station following World War II. 
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Lynn Avenue: 

Prof. Floyd J. and Mary H. Arnold House 
Knapp se cor. Lynn 

Arnold was professor (?) of Dairy Husbandry at ISC. 


Sayre-Pickett House 
414 Lynn Avenue 

Sayre built the house 1926-1927. (Louis M. Thompson later discovered newspapers dating to 1925-1926 used as 
insulation around water pipes. Since 1932 or thereabouts, Prof. B. S. and B. G. Pickett occupied the house as a 
rental. Bethel Pickett was a professor and head of Horticulture and Forestry at ISC. The property was long-time 
known as the “Pickett Place” for the family’s occupancy. Pickett once related to a neighbor (who subsequently 
related it to Louis Thompson) that he, Pickett had put out $1,800.00 worth of plantings on the property in the 
1930s. The Picketts lived here until the house was sold out from under them. 

The architect of this house was the same man who designed the Prof. Tolbert and Mabel L. MacRae House at 603 
Ash Street. The Sayre-Pickett House has an attached garage, an unusual feature in the 1920s. Louis M. Thompson 
and his wife later purchased this house. Lewis found the architect blueprints for it, as well as a planting plan for its 
grounds. In the 1930s, the backyard of this house was one of those opened to Sunday afternoon public 
walks—including also the Shane House and the Iverson House. A deciduous pine tree grew on the southern 
boundary of the property to the southwest of the house. It lost its needles every other year. The Thompsons 
thought it was dead, and Lou, Lewis’ son, cut the tree down. The Thompsons later discovered that this was a rare 
species of pine—another growing on the ISC campus. Its habit was to drop its needles in this fashion. The 
property also featured an English Oak tree. This tree was subsequently removed, but Thompson had planted another 
English Oak on the front parking of the property, which remains to the present day. 


House 

412 Lynn Avenue 

Later owned by John and Dorothea McClelland. John was a professor of Agronomy Education at ISC. In 1952- 
1953, he lived at 422 Lynn Avenue. The original owner had the property built in phases. The garage was the first 
structure. He lived there until the house was completed. (Lewis M. Thompson) The McClellands rented out the 
house when they took foreign assignments, such as Indonesia. (Jerome Thompson) 
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Lowell O. and Gladys Stewart House 
430 Lynn Avenue 


Stewart was personnel director of Engineering at ISC. In 1936, they lived at 2923 Oakland. Wayne R. and Mary K. 
Moore later lived in this house in the 1960s. Wayne was an assistant vice-president at ISU. The research park is 
named after him. The present owner in a member of the Physics faculty at ISU. 


Richard L. Lundvall 
428 Lvnn Avenue 


Richard L. Lundvall lived here when Jerome Thompson was a boy in the 1950s. 


House 

504 Lynn Avenue 

A recluse lived here in the late 1950s and 1960s. While outside after dark, Jerome Thompson ran quickly across the 
sidewalk in front of this house to get home. 


Prof. Martin F. & Mildred Fritz House (in late 1940s) 
508 Lynn Avenue 


Fritz was a professor at ISC and head of the Testing Department at the institution. He and his wife lived in this 
house until Mildred developed Alzheimer’s, whereupon they moved so she could receive more care. 


Prof. William H. Lancelot House in 1949 
516 Lynn Avenue 


Lancelot was a professor at ISC. Richard L. and Helen A. Hermstadt lived here later. Richard was an associate 
professor at ISU. One of the few Jewish families in the neighborhood. Steve, his son, is an artist in the College of 
Design. (Jerome Thompson) 


Other South Campus Neighborhood Streets 


Wallace E. (“Red”) and Mary R. Barron House 
2226 Donald 


“Red” Barron was director of alumni affairs at ISU, appointed by President Hughes in the 1930s. The Barrons lived 
here until the 1960s. 
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Ray C. and Ethel H. Cunningham. House 
2218 Storm 


Ray Cunningham was general secretary of ISC and secretary of the YMCA. He was later elected to the General 
Assembly of Iowa. Cunningham was a popular, humorous public speaker and a colorful character. (Lewis 
Thompson) 


Murl and Mabel McDonald House 
2229 Donald 


McDonald was the assistant director of the Experiment Station at ISU. The McDonalds did not build this house. 
The McDonalds occupied this house beginning in the late 1940s. 


Iver J. and Bluebell Johnson House 
2217 Donald 


Johnson was a professor at ISC in the Extension Service—one of the top administrators. 


Prof. Bruce J. (“Bugs”) and Nelle Firkins 
2224 Storm Street 


The Firkins lived in this house in the 1940s and later. Firkins was a professor of Soils in the Department of 
Agronomy at ISU. He died in 1960 from a stroke. Lewis Thompson, his graduate assistant, took over the class for 
the rest of the semester. 


Thompson’s sketches serve to support the pride Dean Stevenson took in Ash Avenue and his surrounding 
neighborhood. Jean Thomas of 2220 Knapp Street noted another neighborhood characteristic in a 
conversation with the author of this report: 


We discussed the difference between "feel" of C. Heights and S. Campus. I agree that there 
is a difference. Certainly C. Heights was thought of as very "prestigious" and S. Campus 
less so in the 1960s and 70s—interesting—in those turbulent times, when we moved into 
S. Campus in 1971, one did not want to appear very materialistic—it was the social issues 
which should be important—no pretense or seeking "prestige" would be considered 
acceptable. Yards were kept much more casually in S. Campus—children and adults were 
rarely "dressed up.” There may have then been some difference (I hesitate to say for sure) 
between C. Heights and S. Campus in those years—with less noticeable change in n'hood 
appearance in C. Heights. (Jean Thomas e-mail to author, December 7, 2006) 
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Thomas’ comments are indicative of the egalitarianism, which pervades West Ames. 


College Heights Addition 

A thumbnail sketch of College Heights Addition’s historical evolution is contained in the Multiple Property 
Documentation Form associated with the present study. (Page 2003: 93-95) 

Laid out in 1913, College Heights Addition contains two land use areas. Although not originally intended, 
the plat evolved with fraternity and sorority houses built to the north of Greeley Street and single family 
dwellings built to the south of it. For the purposes of this report, the northern area of the addition with its 
cluster of Greek letter organizations is discussed in Chapters VIII and IX. 

The area of College Heights Addition that developed with single-family dwellings is bounded by Greeley 
Street on the north, Beach Avenue on the east, the south side of Cessna Drive and Country Club Boulevard 
on the south, and Ash Avenue and properties on the west side Pearson Avenue on the west. From an early 
time, local residents have referred to this section of the addition as College Heights, in spite of the fact that it 
is just one part of it. This study retains that usage. “College Heights Historic District,” therefore, refers to 
this one section. 

One knowledgeable observer has noted that department heads, full professors, and ranking college 
administrators tended to live in College Heights, while associate faculty and college staff tended to live in 
other south side areas. (Gloria Betcher, oral informant interview) While the historical record tends to bear 
out this observation, the actual size of the houses tended to be rather uniform throughout the South Side. 
This suggests that the layout of the College Heights plat and its social cachet lent sufficient distinction to the 
area to attract those, who could afford to live anywhere in Ames. 

Beach Avenue has changed names several times. Originally platted as East Street, this moniker well fit the 
plat, as its eastern boundary. Later, the name was changed to Beech in conformance with other tree-named 
streets in the area. Later still, it became known as Beach Avenue, as it remains today. 

Houses along the east side of Ash Avenue above Country Club Boulevard are Craftsman and earlier styles 
much more so than in College Heights—they were platted earlier. 

Investors occasionally held property for many years. As late as 1940, Ethel Bennett Woodard and Charles 
L. Woodard subdivided two lots in Block 11, College Heights Addition (1913), into three. 
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Colonial Village 

Colonial Village is a small, residential section in the southern reaches of the South Side. It contains two 
plats: Friedrich’s 1 st Addition (1939) and Friedrich’s 2 nd Addition (1940). Collectively these plats are 
known as Colonial Heights, a reflection of their Neo-Colonial Revival styling and intended as a marketing 
tool devised by Friedrich. This neighborhood’s significance is in its architecture, which is discussed in 
detail in Chapter IX. 


Greek Letters at Iowa State 

As discussed above, Greek organizations at Iowa State returned, after a sojourn in downtown Ames at the 
turn of the 20 th century, to the Fourth Ward during the first decade of the 20 th century. Welch Avenue on 
the South Side and the West Gate area became the preferred locations for their new residences. Following 
World War I, however, a Greek migration began, and many chapters at West Gate moved to new quarters on 
the South Side. This era witnessed the rapid expansion of the Greek system at Iowa State, and these new 
Greek organizations selected the South Side for the construction of their residential facilities as well. This 
story is told in Chapter VIII and Chapter IX of this report. 


West of College Creek 

At the same time the South Side and the West Gate areas boomed in West Ames, the land west of College 
Creek and south of Lincoln Way developed sporadically. Truncated by College Creek from the South Side 
and distanced from the vitality of the Lincoln Highway corridor and the college campus to the northeast, this 
section of West Ames languished as a backwater. The property now known as the Arboretum and owned 
by Iowa State University remained in ten acre tracts held by private hands. 

The area was not, however, immune from the deleterious effects of laissez faire town building. The plats and 
subdivisions laid out west of College Creek followed the general trend of those in the more populated 
sections of West Ames, with laissez faire, parcelization, irregular street patterns, and irregular growth 
holding sway. The topography west of College Creek—with its gently rolling terrain—further encouraged 
this irregularity. 

By 1930, a few plats and subdivisions had emerged west of College Creek and south of Lincoln Way. They 
included George & Lee’s Subdivision, a 15.1 acre tract laid out in 1902; Clark’s Subdivision, (1904); Lee’s 
Subdivision (1913); Garden Subdivision (1917); and a plat named West Ames. By 1914, these plats 
extended west to South Wilmoth Avenue and south to Arbor (then called Leek) Street. By 1930, they had 
pushed west to Franklin Avenue. 

C. G. and Emma M. Lee had owned much of this land and were responsible for platting some of it. Emma 
had inherited large land holdings from her parents, who had owned and operated a farm south of Lincoln 
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Way. In 1917, the Lee family still held title to 20 acres of land on the site of today’s Iowa State University 
Arboretum. 

Improvements in the area remained of modest size and architectural design. The area retains to the present 
day the feeling of an enclave. 
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Figure V-l 

Like Beardshear’s Plat, above it to the north, Lee & Little’s Addition shows the effects of laissez faire community planning. The 
plat made no provisions for the extension of Knapp, Stanton (later renamed Little], or Storm Streets. These omissions soon 
became clear. Knapp Street had to be extended east in 1903, Storm Street followed circa 1908, but Little Street remained a one 

block fragment without much purpose 


Source: City of Ames, Iowa, 2006. 
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VI. COMMUNITY LIFEWAYS, C. 1893 - C. 1956 


Introduction 

Because of its diverse population—a mix of faculty, students, college administrators, entrepreneurs, and 
neighborhood residents—as well as an ever-changing population, the historical development of West Ames 
followed a course distinct from downtown Ames and its neighborhoods. This different mix affected the 
development of historical themes common to both sides of town. Commerce, education, religion, and 
entertainment—each of these and other aspects of community life took on slightly different colorations west 
of the Squaw. Local residents also sensed a quicker vitality in West Ames than downtown. Perhaps the 
youthful presence of college students, perhaps the electric atmosphere of an academic community— 
whatever the reason—the Fourth Ward seemed to move at a faster pace. 

The title of this chapter, “Community Lifeways,” provides an exploration of these and related themes. It 
includes the following sections: 


Going to School 
Going to Church 
In Loco Parentis 
Entertainment 

Collegians and Civic Affairs 
Other Observations 


Each of these sections points to an aspect of life in West Ames. Some of these historical themes are unique 
to West Ames. Some of them are shared with other Central Iowa communities. Some stand out in West 
Ames in higher relief than in other Central Iowa communities because of their greater concentration. 


Going to School 

In an academic community like Ames, the education of children plays a major and closely watched role 
among the services supported by taxpayer dollars. Ames residents have historically demanded quality 
education for their children; it should be said that local K-12 teaching and learning meet high expectations. 
Among any statewide gathering of young students, Ames boys and girls shine as thoughtful, bright, and 
informed. Lists of National Merit Scholars haling from Ames attests to this generalization. Other academic 
honors conferred on Ames students could also be cited. 

This is all the more remarkable because public services in the United States require equality, equity, and 
efficiency, and these demands can be difficult to harmonize. When controversy has arisen in Ames over 
public education—and it has—the issues surrounding such debate provide a prism through which one can 
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observe the many varied and sometimes conflicting interests in the community and, just as enlightening, the 
ways in which these interests are satisfied. 

Several other historically significant points stand out. Public education in Ames historically has benefited 
from dedicated volunteers, whose professional expertise and commitment to education have provided 
leadership on the local school board. In the 1930s, for example. Professor R. M. Vifquain (Agricultural 
Education Department at Iowa State), Professor W. H. Meeker (Engineering Department at Iowa State), and 
W. H. Root (highway engineer at the Iowa State Highway Commission) served on the board, along with 
other professional and business leaders. (Brown 1999: 25) School board members with similar 
professional expertise also served on earlier boards. 

The level of teaching in the Ames public schools has always met these high standards. When so many of 
the students’ parents are themselves education practitioners, a very high level of expectation obtains. 

Finally, up-to-date facilities, where teaching and learning take place, fulfill many of the public expectations 
for quality education. Every parent recognizes the impact of a well-lit and clean building with modem 
equipment. Hospital administrators learned long ago that a clean building, tasty food, and a friendly staff 
constitute the primary yardsticks by which the general public measures institutional performance. The 
quality of the medical care is more difficult for the public to evaluate. The same principle holds true for 
education. The visible features stand as facts. Education itself is more intangible. 

The following historical sketch outlines the evolution of public education in West Ames and places these 
matters in context. Since this report is largely about buildings, the following historical sketch of public 
education in Ames focuses on the physical infrastructure. A Home for Science and Technology: Ames, 
Iowa, 1864-1941 provides a more general picture of education in Ames. (Page 2003: E31-E24) 


Beginnings 

Elementary and secondary public education in West Ames originated in the township school system. 

Before incorporation in the Town of Ames in 1869, a system of township administration provided public 
education for rural residents. By 1875, about five schoolhouses stood in both Washington and Franklin 
Townships (areas of today’s West Ames), but these institutions served the children of farm families. None 
of these building was located near to the Iowa State campus. The Andreas Atlas of Iowa shows one located 
about one block west of today’s West Gate entrance to the university campus. The few children of faculty 
and staff most likely were taught in small classes by those affiliated with the school. 


Welch School 


By the turn of the 20 th century, the Progressive Movement had gained sway in much of the United 
states. Improving educational opportunities was a top goal for Progressives. In West Ames, connections to 
the college increased awareness of Progressive ideas. 
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The increase in West Ames’ population affected public education in the ward, as it did every other facet of 
life. In 1906, the Ames school district built Welch School at 120 South Hyland Avenue. Named for the 
first president of Iowa State Agricultural College, this nonextant building stood at about two blocks south of 
Lincoln Way on South Hyland Avenue. Because the Ames school district could not afford two schools for 
the Fourth Ward, this site—south of Lincoln Way and west of College Creek—was inconvenient for 
children living on the South Side, as well as for those living west of West Gate. The site’s chief attraction 
was that it was accessible to both sections of the community without undo inconvenience to either. The state 
of streets, public pedestrian walks, and other transportation facilities in the Fourth Ward posed further 
challenges to children, who walked back and forth from home to school. A 1916 editorial in the Iowa State 
Student pointed out the lack 


of adequate street drainage and crossings in the Fourth ward and also the paving of Lincoln 
Way to the college. 

The crossings in the Fourth ward are all in a condition which calls for criticism. If they 
are of brick or concrete they are covered with dirt from the undrained streets; Welch, 
Knapp, Lincoln Way, Hyland and West streets are all nought but mud and water when it 
rains. The drainage system in the ward is also in a condition which prevents adequate run 
off through sewers when it rains. 

As regards Lincoln Way, that road would be used much more by students if it was 
adequately paved and had a side walk. . . proper drainage, parking and adequate walking 
facilities will add much toward making the Fourth ward a good Fourth ward. {Iowa State 
Student, May 25, 1916): 


Since college students experienced these difficulties, certainly children did. 

By 1915, the Welch School building had grown woefully inadequate to serve the rapidly growing 
population. 


So great has been the growth of the fourth ward population that the Welch school has 
grown until it is a great tax upon the teachers to care for all who are enrolled. {Ames 
Evening Times, April 26, 1915) 


That summer, an addition was completed to Welch School: 
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The new $8,000 addition to the Welch school on South Hyland is now practically 
completed. Not only is the appearance of the building greatly improved, but the increased 
size of the building make it possible to give more work along new lines. 

The addition which was made possible by the bond issue voted last spring, is two stories 
in height, and matches the rest of the building perfectly. The basement will contain the 
new heating plant and a manual training room, class rooms will take up the first floor, and 
the second floor is given over to an assembly room for the upper grades. 

Manual training and domestic science will be taught at the school this year for the first 
time. In the past the students in this work have been forced to come to the down town 
schools for instruction in these subjects. New equipment provided for by the remainder of 
the $10,000 voted at the special election is to be installed, so that the fourth ward will 
now have an entirely complete and fully equipped school. 

The plans for the addition were drawn by Prof. Allen H. Kimball of the structural design 
department of the college, and the construction work was done by Watkins and Eller, local 
contractors. (Fourth Ward Times , August 27, 1915) 


Welch School burned in 1923. This, coupled with the growth of Ames’ population, required the community 
to address the needs of its K-12 public schools. Planning for neighborhood schools became a watchword, 
as Progressive reformers sought to improve local education. 


High School Stirs Controversy 

The events surrounding the site selection for construction of a new Ames high school provide an insight into 
community politics in the 1930s and reveal that downtown Ames and the Fourth Ward remained distinct in 
their points of view. West Side residents showed that they could mobilize public support and affect the 
policy decisions of the local school board, but they were unable to muster enough votes to win outright. 
Compromise was finally reached, but intervening events showed that downtown Ames interests and those in 
the Fourth Ward continued a pattern of divergence that had haunted the community for several decades. 

By the mid-1930s, Ames High School had become crowded and inadequate. Completed in 1912, the 
building stood on the east side of Clark Avenue between 5 th and 6 th Streets. Its site did not lend itself for 
expansion, but the school district needed a larger building. The public debate about the site for this high 
school became one of the great political issues in Ames during the 1930s. Lending impetus to the 
controversy was the fact that by 1937 the population of West Ames had grown so much that between 30 and 
40 percent of the students in the Ames school district now resided in the Fourth Ward. 

The long-standing rivalry between downtown and Fourth Ward burst into the open, when the school board 
selected a site for a new high school in 1936. This undeveloped site was located on the northwest comer of 
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Grand Avenue and 13 th Street, and its selection resulted in a split decision by the school board. Four 
members favored and one opposed the new site. 

Public debate intensified following this vote. Farwell T. Brown has written that 


Soon, however, an unfavorable reaction materialized to the school board’s announced 
plans. A committee that became known as the “Fourth Ward Committee,” composed of 
folks living in west Ames, was organized. Prof. E. C. McCracken, new on the staff at 
Iowa State College in 1935, became the chairman. McCracken was the committee’s 
motivator and spokesman; under his direction, publicity and campaigning in opposition to 
the board’s decisions would change the course of plans for a new high school building. . . 

In addition to McCracken, Assistant Professor of Physics, the other members, all on the 
Iowa State College staff, were Prof. J. V. Atanasoff, Physics Dept.; Prof. W. M. Vernon, 
Engineering; Prof. L. J. Murphy, Engineering; Prof. J. E. Evans, Psychology, and Prof. 
F. C. Dana, Industrial Economics. All of these men were highly qualified in their 
respective academic fields. In this instance they seemed to present a classic example of 
hubris when their achievements in the academic sphere caused their failure to respect and 
accept the well researched recommendations of the local public school administrators. 
(Brown 1999: 26) 


Opposition to the 13 th Street site extended beyond this committee, however, and subsequently garnered 
community-wide support. On February 8, 1938, a delegation of Fourth Ward women met with J. L. Larson, 
superintendent of the Ames school district. The delegation urged him to consider a location for the new 
high school between Squaw Creek and Ash Avenue south of Lincoln Way. This delegation included Mrs. 
P. G. Robinson, Mrs. H. H. Knight, Mrs. C. A. Iverson, and Mrs. E. L. Cady. (Ibid.: 27) 

A number of alternate locations for the new high school emerged: the flood plain west of Squaw Creek and 
south of Lincoln Way; a wedge of land above Lincoln Way and between Brookridge Avenue and Squaw 
Creek; and the existing site of Central School on the west side of Clark Avenue between 5 th and 6 th Streets. 
(Ibid.) Another site was subsequently added to the list—south of Lincoln Way, where the high school field 
house stood. 

Throughout the debate, the radical solution of building two high schools did not emerge. With a population 
of about 11,000 in 1938, this option must have seemed unnecessarily expensive. 

Given the warmth of opinion about the various sites, the school board chose to place the matter before the 
voters rather than risk their ire by exercising the board’s authority to decide on the site, which was within 
their prerogative. The vote was scheduled for March 8, 1937, for voters to choose between two sites—the 
13 th Street location and the Central School site. The election of school board members was scheduled at the 
same time. Of course, the coupling of these two votes stimulated more candidates to emerge. Professor P. 
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G. Robinson of the mathematics department at Iowa State cast his hat in the ring to represent the Fourth 
Ward point of view. 

As the vote drew closer, the debate sharpened. A new but related issue arose concerning the selection of a 
site consultant. The board requested that the public submit questions concerning the site issue. In classic 
Ames fashion, residents responded in spades, and the board received a total of the 118 questions. One 
question asked if M. G. Davis, the superintendent of the Ames school district, had studied at the University 
of Iowa in Iowa City under Dean Packer, who had been invited to Ames to consult on the site question and 
had suggested the site of the high school field house. The board’s written albeit laconic response to this 
question was: 


Yes. In any event, however, this should not discredit either Superintendent Davis or Dean 
Packer. (Ibid.) 


But it did. Indeed, Davis and the school board’s selection of Packer to serve as a consultant in this matter 
was a bad mistake. It only fueled the perception among West Ames residents that school officials were 
stacking the deck and patronizing the Fourth Ward rather than seeking objective advice. 

American voters tend to be slow to anger, but when riled, they often blame everyone in authority. The 
outcome of this election showed voter dissatisfaction with the school district’s superintendent and board and 
their recommendations. The Central site won by a sizeable majority — 1,154 votes to 855, or about 58%. 

W. H. Root narrowly lost the election to P. G. Robinson, the candidate sponsored by the Fourth Ward. All 
things being equal, an incumbent has the advantage in an election in the United States. As president of the 
Ames School Board, W. H. Root enjoyed high visibility and name recognition among the electorate. His 
defeat by a challenger reflected a high level of voter dissatisfaction with the direction he had taken the 
district. 

The referendum also showed the conservative nature of the Ames voter. East siders could have approved the 
13 th Street site and defeated the West Side candidate for the school board had they shared a unanimity of 
opinion. They showed, however, a satisfaction with the status quo and lacked enthusiasm for the change the 
board and president proposed. 

Now came debate on the bond issue to construct the new building. On May 5,1937, Ames voters 
demonstrated their concern for the education of children and showed they were not stingy with their money. 
By an overwhelming majority—1,673 to 170—voters approved bond issues to build a new high school and 
add a gymnasium to Welch School. The high school was completed in 1939. 
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Crawford School 

By the 1930s, Welch School had become far from adequate for the education of Fourth Ward elementary 
school children. The following thumbnail sketch of Crawford School, the facility constructed to alleviate 
this deficiency, encapsulates these subsequent events: 


The original building of Crawford was five rooms, and cost $40,000 to construct. Crawford was built in 
1930. The first addition, which cost $33,000 to build, had three rooms to house the second, fifth, and sixth 
graders was completed before the 1948 school term started. This addition was completed to make a second 
story for Crawford. Crawford's most recent addition was completed in August of 1969. This addition cost 
$198,000 to construct. The new addition now houses a media center, computer lab, music and art room, 
gymnasium, and administrative offices. The 1968 classes each carved a mural on unfired bricks to be used in 
the construction of the addition. Then the bricks were fired after the murals were finished. They are now 
embedded in the walls of the addition. They were placed in the walls as tribute to all the Crawford children, 
to those who have been part of its history, and to those who will skip through its halls in some future 
decade. 

Crawford was dedicated in the early fall of 1930. Mrs. Louise Crawford, for whom the school is named, was 
a prominent Ames teacher who taught for 17 years at Welch Elementary School. Mr. F. H. Mann, president 
of the school board, gave the address and made the formal presentation of the school to the students. 

There were many traditions of the 1970s. "Crawford Means Friends" was the slogan of the 1970s and this 
feeling of friendship and family was an important part of the activities of that decade. Big Buddies was 
introduced when the sixth graders became special "Big Buddies" to the kindergarteners. 

Fifth and sixth grades were assigned to Edwards Elementary School because of significantly low numbers in 
those grades in the 1988-89 school year. Provisions were made for the fifth grade class to return in 1989-90 
and the return of the sixth grade for the 1990-91 school year. 

On March 15, 1993, smoke began issuing from the doors of a small storage closet next to the gym- 
lunchroom. Then the fire tore through the gym itself, where half of the students were having lunch. Luckily 
the other half was out having recess, and no one was hurt. "The floor was covered in an inch deep of soot 
and there was a black stripe on the ceiling," said Principal Karl Schloerke. The damages exceeded $25,000. 
While the clean up went on, the students attended other schools: Kindergarten at Sawyer, 1st grade at 
Fellows, 2nd at Kate Mitchell, 3rd at Meeker, 4th at Roosevelt, 5th at Edwards, and 6th at Northwood. The 
students were at other schools for almost two weeks. (“Louise Crawford Elementary School: History”) 


With the construction of Crawford School, Welch School became a junior high facility. After graduation 
from Welch, Fourth Ward students attended Ames High School in downtown Ames. This was often the 
first opportunity they had to meet and socialize with their peers from that part of the community. (Elaine 
Vifquain Woodard Bath informant interview) After seven decades of years of distinguished service, 
Crawford School closed in 2002. 
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Going to school historically had another profound effect on life in Ames. One long-time resident has noted 
that West Ames and downtown Ames historically operated on different “life clocks.” During the 
summertime, when classes were not in session on the college campus and students were away, West Ames 
“shut down.” (Woodard Vifquain Bath). The summer vacation was different in downtown Ames. There 
too school children were on vacation, but businesses in downtown Ames remained open, and activity 
proceeded without as noticeable a decrease. In the Fourth Ward, thousands of students suddenly 
evaporated, leaving the permanent residents of the Fourth Ward to their summertime devices and desires, but 
with the assured expectation that the electricity of youth would return in the fall. The advent of summer 
school at the university has blunted this, of course, but summers are still more relaxed in the Fourth Ward 
than during the regular academic year. 


Going to Church 

The establishment of religious institutions in the Fourth Ward during the early 20 th century signaled the 
community’s coming of age. 

In 1914, the local board of the Methodist church signed a contract to purchase a parcel of land at 2624 
Boone Street (Lincoln Way) from Mrs. Osborn of Waterloo, Iowa, its owner. The intent of the sale was for 
the subsequent erection of a new church and parish house. The parcel measured 115 x 180 feet. “The 
contract was signed by Ed Little, Dr. Cessna, Herman Knapp, Rev. Hints and Rev. G. D. Crissman of 
Boone.” (Iowa State Student, October 1, 1914) With this contract for land, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Ames sought to expand its presence into the Fourth Ward. 

The Society of Friends (Quakers) and the Presbyterians were among the earliest to found congregations 
located near the Iowa State campus. During the 1910s and 1920s, a number of churches in Ames relocated 
or established themselves in West Ames. These site decisions illustrate the population growth of the Fourth 
Ward and its importance for community life. St. John By The Campus Episcopal Church relocated in 1930 
from its earlier location on the north side of Fifth Street between Burnett and Clark Avenues to 2338 
Lincoln Way. The addition at time of “By The Campus” to its name reiterated the close connection 
between the college and the congregation. 


IN LOCO PARENTIS 

The administration and faculty at Iowa State exercised a carefully articulated policy of in loco parentis [“in 
the place of parents”] toward its students during the late 19 th and early 20 th centuries. This was not unusual 
in Iowa, or even America at the time; indeed, most colleges, public and private alike, adopted such a policy 
during the late 19 th or early 20 th centuries. Typical rules included student hours, social events, and chapel 
and convocation attendance. 

In 1914, a social committee of the Iowa State faculty reported that. 
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The faculty social committee held a meeting Wednesday night in home economics 
assembly, to which it asked each social organization to send a representative. The rules 
recently published by the social committee were explained, both faculty and student 
viewpoints of these rulings being presented. Especially were the lines of discussion on 
house parties, formal dances and vacation dances. So strong were the arguments in favor 
of vacation dances, that the committee may reconsider the action on that question. .. the 
faculty has again shown its desire for close co-operation and team work with the students. 
(Iowa State Student, October 1, 1914) 


This brand of in loco parentis seems generally to have met acceptance among the student body. A story 
published in 1914 by the Iowa State Student, the student newspaper at the college, suggests the social 
conservatism of its students at the time. The story announced the opening of a new movie theater in the 
former Quaker church, located on the northwest comer of Lincoln Way and Sheldon, and reported that 


If present plans work out as expected, the shows will take place on Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday evenings. Of course, only films that have been passed by the 
“National Board of Censorship” will be shown at the new theater. (Ibid., October 4, 1914) 


The story took for granted—“of course” — that films perceived as unsuitable would be excluded. 
Comments like these call attention to the conservative disposition of many students at Iowa State at the time 
and their willingness to go along with the college administration’s policies. 


Entertainment 

Throughout the 20 th century, the expanding American economy enabled more and more Iowans to enjoy 
greater amount of leisure time. Sources of entertainment expanded to fill this leisure, fueled by new 
technologies in the 1920s such as the radio and the talking pictures. Automobiles and improved public 
transportation provided new and convenient means of transportation and became sources of entertainment in 
their own right. Young people became more independent from their surroundings, and their spheres of 
movement and contact with others increased. Venues for entertainment became more diverse and greater in 
number. 


Shopping 

The entertainment value of shopping is undeniable. Whether bargain hunting, “just looking,” or actual 
buying, Americans are inveterate shoppers. Some rate shopping higher than baseball as the national past 
time. 
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Shopping in West Ames during the late 19 th and early 20 th century was mostly limited to staple products, 
like groceries, but some sources of amusement were also available. A photographer operated in 
Campustown circa 1904. The images provided, mostly studio portraits, were immensely popular among 
students, who shared them with family, relatives, friends, and sweethearts. In the quickly changing social 
context of college, photographs provided a vivid reminder of a point in time. Many contemporary interior 
views of student rooms show photographs prominently displayed on walls or desks. Photo portraits were 
inexpensive, another attraction for students. These portraits were formal affairs. Best clothes were de 
rigeur. Students and other residents of West Ames took time to plan and prepare for these photographs, 
and the requisite planning resulted in images of classic dignity. While it is true that downtown Ames 
provided the main focus for Fourth Ward shoppers during the earliest years of the 20 th century, by the 
1920s, Campustown had emerged as a viable district for staple and many luxury goods, as well as for many 
entertainment venues. (See Chapter III.) 


Collegians and Civic Affairs 

Questions involving infrastructure improvements point out the historic difficulty of governing Ames. 

Intense public debate and legal wrangling, driven in some part by partisan interests, frequently accompanied 
proposals for improving the Ames infrastructure. This wrangling was not a town versus gown situation, as 
one might suspect. The City of Ames has always cooperated with Iowa State, both sensing that their mutual 
interests largely coincide. When agitation for change has arisen in the Fourth Ward, it has usually come 
from its permanent residents. 

As a center of higher education, engineering, earth, animal, and computer sciences, as well as other technical 
disciplines, Ames has historically possessed a remarkable reservoir of professional expertise. With 
informed opinions about many issues and the skills to navigate the channels of the government and its 
bureaucracy, Ames residents have historically shown a propensity to seek relief through partisan politics or 
the judicial system, when they feel other public avenues have failed to resolve community issues. The 
annexation of the Fourth Ward in 1893 did not preclude disputes over infrastructure improvements. Indeed, 
in some respects the potential for quarrel worsened after the joining of the two different social enclaves. 

From an early time, college faculty and administrators had served on the Ames public library board and had 
provided professional recommendations for municipal services. In 1916, for example, the Iowa State 
College student newspaper, reported that the service of Dr. Charles Murray, Dean of Veterinary Medicine 
and alderman-at-large, and Dr. Louis B. Spinney, professor of physics and alderman for the Fourth Ward, 
was highly valued on the Ames City Council because 


Ames has recently let one of the largest contracts for paving that an Iowa city ever let and 
the advice of the college men on the council at this time is of great value. (Iowa State 
Student , February 24, 1916) 
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Following World War I, more and more of Iowa State professionals volunteered their service to civic affairs 
in Ames. This infusion of college-linked citizenry on municipal boards, commissions, and committees 
marched hand-in-hand with a growing recognition within the city that the era demanded greater city services 
than ever before. A general acceptance among college personnel of Progressive Movement ideals and goals 
also fueled some of his involvement. In 1924, the city created the Zoning Commission and in 1930 the City 
Plan Commission. An increasing number of college alumni began to remain as full-time residents in Ames 
after graduation at about the same time. All of these trends increased the influence of the academic 
community within the larger Ames community and acted as leaven within the culture of downtown Ames, 
which had developed independently of the college during the Victorian era. 

Political activism continues to leaven and improve life in West Ames. In the late 1980s, the residents West 
of West Gate banded together and formed the Oak-Wood-Forest Neighborhood Association to block a 
proposed real estate development perceived as inimical to the neighborhood. As reported by Lynn Knipe: 


Another activity, which brought people together and caused the reactivation of the Oak- 
Wood-Forest Association (1989?) was the attempt by Mr. Sahai, of Webster City, to build 
an eight story high-rise apartment on Hyland Avenue, complete with a two story parking 
ramp on the west side of Hyland and a water retention area behind homes along the east 
side of Campus. This was rejected by the Planning and Zoning Committee of Ames due 
to the already increasing traffic, noise, and water run-off problems along the east end of 
Oakland, not to mention the concern about the "spirit of the PUD" being upheld in Mr. 
Sahai's project. (Knipe: 10) 


The measured tones of Knipe’s account, in spite of the warmth of feeling aroused in the neighborhood over 
this issue, is indicative of the scientist’s commitment to objectivity, a quality, which stands Ames in good 
stead, when trouble arises and problems require solutions. 


Other Observations 

A sense of orderliness pervades West Ames. Residential properties are well cared for and tidy. Lawns are 
mowed and leaves are raked. Most yards feature flowers, shrubs, and trees. The area gives a viewer the 
sense of well-loved, upper-middle class community. There is a place for everything, and residents prefer 
everything to be in its place. 

West Ames residents have historically exhibited a natural inclination to historic preservation. One resident 
of the Oak-Wood-Forest neighborhood has noted that it 


has been in habited by many residents who have made major improvements or added large 
additions to their homes to meet their needs, rather than tearing down and building all new 
structures. This conservative approach to housed, often associated with rural people and 
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communities, has changed an area of farms to a neighborhood of beautiful homes, full of 
lots of history. (Knipe: 11) 


Located in an agrarian state and settled largely by scholars and students linked to rural life, the citizens of 
West Ames highly value the land, its plants, and its animals. These reminders of earlier lives confer a sense 
of continuity and personal satisfaction to these residents. This predilection shows itself in different ways. 

A number of West Ames residents have chosen to preserve impressive tracts of woodlands and other natural 
preserves. Many property owners have maintained and planted new trees, often specimen varieties. In the 
1930s, for example, Dr. William B. and Ruth Gallop Annstrong purchased the property at 3319 Woodland 
Street. This property was once a farm. According to one local historian: 


when the Armstrongs moved there they were so disturbed with the deforesting and tilling 
of the land on that property that they re-established the farm as a woods. (Knipe: 35) 


Ann Munn Woods, located at the western edge of the historic Fourth Ward, is an outstanding example of 
deep roots in the land and commitment to its preservation, in this instance coupled with the donor’s 
exemplary civic spirit. Additional examples, detailed in other parts of this report, include Emma McCarthy 
Lee, who donated the land for the park that now bears her name; the Brileys, who farmed their tract of land 
at the foot of Oakland Street, and whose sorghum mill is still remembered today; and Oliver Miller, who 
owned multiple building lots in the same general area but who could not bring himself to sell the land, even 
when his family needed money and developers pressed him to sell. (Elaine Vifquain Woodard Bath 
informant interview) Susan Allen Toth and Nalini Jeyapalan’s lyric descriptions of the Oak-Wood-Forest 
neighborhood provide further proof. (See Chapter X.) 
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Introduction 

A Home for Science and Technology: Ames, Iowa, 1861-1941 extensively covers this topic. (Page 2003: 
E35-E44) This chapter provides new research about transportation, as it applies specifically to West Ames. 
The chapter is divided into the following subsections: 


Earliest Overland Roads 

Rails Link the Fourth Ward and Downtown Ames 
Other Public Transportation 
Lincoln Highway—Lincoln Way 


Earliest Overland Roads 

Overland roads between Ames and the four points of the compass provided connections with the 
surrounding rural areas, the rest of Iowa, and via the Lincoln Highway, the rest of the nation. The first 
roads, however, were very primitive, and horses provided the earliest transport. 

The Western Stage Coach line provided the first public transportation through the area. Various 
descriptions of its route through West Ames have been offered. 

In 1942, the Ames Daily Tribune reported that 


The old settlers are all agreed that the stage route went through the campus, then west of 
West Gate, crossed the creek, passed what is known as Sunset Rock, and then to the 
opposite ravine on to Boone. (Quoted in Knipe: 5) 


Writing in 1955, Gladys Mead noted that one set of stables for the Western Stage was in the: 


West Gate area, at the spot the Gymnasium occupies now. . . The stages ran three times a 
week through Ames and out to the Farm House stop on the way to Boonesbourgh. 

Charges were about a dollar for every 10 miles of trip and children rode half fare. (Ibid: 6) 


According to a more recent local historian with close contacts among residents living in the general area of 
the line’s route: 
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The first activity west of campus was the Western stage coach route which following 
roughly West Street, Ellis Street over to Woodland Street and on to Boonesboro. There 
are still signs of the stagecoach route behind Mark Petroski’s house (3300 Woodland 
Street), where the route crossed from Ellis Street to Woodland Street. (Knipe: 5) 


Whatever the exact course of the route, these sources suggest, although not explicitly expressed, that the 
stagecoach’s route ran south of Clear Creek. This makes sense, given the fact that the village of 
Boonesboro (now absorbed by today’s City of Boone) was the logical destination for travel westward from 
Ames and that that destination did not require the fording of Clear Creek or navigating its deep valley in the 
West Ames environs. 

This changed in the 1860s with the advent of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad through Story 
County. The road established a station stop and platted Ames in 1864, then pushed westward to establish 
Ontario as a station stop. The location of Ontario north of Clear Creek made it imperative that westward 
travel from Ames access that station stop. Indeed, the 1875 Andreas Historical Atlas of Iowa shows two 
overland routes westward from the college campus to Ontario, one along today’s Hyland Avenue and 
another, a diagonal route following the lay of the land, northwestward to Ontario. 

As late as 1926, Boone Street belied its name. This street—today the route of Lincoln Way—terminated at 
Wilmoth Avenue. 

The early overland road to the east of West Ames was much more regular. Its course ran east-west along a 
section line in Washington Township. Lincoln Way follows this route from downtown Ames to West 
Ames today. The 1875 Andreas Historical Atlas of Iowa also pictures this route. The names of the streets 
in Ames at this time differed from those of today. Lincoln Way was Boone Street, Sheldon Avenue was 
Lincoln Way North, and to confuse matters, Oakland Street was Ontario Road. 

In West Ames, the road edged the south side of the college campus, turned north at Sheldon Avenue, 
crossed Clear Creek, and struck out west again at the next section line to reach Ontario, the next Chicago & 
Northwestern railroad station after Ames. 


Rails Link the Fourth Ward and Downtown Ames 

The story of rail linkage between the Fourth Ward and Downtown Ames extended over a period of several 
decades and includes changing technology, expanded trackage, the success and failure of rail companies, 
and local politics. The speed and convenience these rail lines provided Ames residents profoundly affected 
the development of the Fourth Ward. By the late 1920s, gasoline powered vehicles—both privately owned 
and providing public transportation—had replaced the rails as the chief form of transportation between the 
two sections of Ames. 
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It is hard to overestimate the importance of these rail links. In the days before private automobile ownership 
became commonplace, rail transportation enabled Iowa State faculty, staff, and students to live in Downtown 
Ames and commute to the campus, as well as for residents of the Fourth Ward to shop and patronize 
entertainment venues downtown. 


Narrow Gauge 

In 1891, the Ames and College Railway (popularly known as the “Dinkey”) began service between the 
campus and downtown Ames. As described in A Home for Science and Technology: Ames, Iowa, 1861- 
1941 : 


Movers behind the project originated in Boone, although Ames provided the local 
management and much of the capital for its construction. In 1891, the company accepted 
bids to construct a network of tracks. A steam dummy locomotive was placed in operation 
on July 1, 1891. The small size of this engine prompted the route’s nickname. The route 
ran between the Downtown and Campus and cost five cents one-way. 

In 1907, however, the steam-powered Dinkey was discontinued. The City of Ames granted 
a franchise to a new service providing electric streetcar service between Downtown and 
Campus. (Page 2003: E40) 


This steam-driven narrow gauge railroad replaced a horse-drawn omnibus line, which had previously 
connected the two sides of Squaw Creek. (Meads) The establishment of the Dinkey and the improved 
service of the trolleys dramatically changed the face of Ames. Before this new service, it was almost 
impossible for faculty and students to live downtown because of the wetlands that stood between it and the 
college campus. Now, college administrators, faculty, and students could live in Downtown Ames and 
commute conveniently to the college campus. This tended to break down certain barriers between faculty 
and students, as both rode as passengers using the same service. This new public transportation also 
brought the academic community, hitherto resident west of the Squaw, into closer contact with the 
townspeople of Ames. (Hinton: 64) 

In 1907, electrical power replaced steam power for this narrow gauge line, and the electrified trolley system 
between the campus and downtown provided more efficient and reliable service. 


The Ames and College Railroad Company received a 25-year franchise from the City of 
Ames to install streetcars that would utilize tracks, electric trolley wires, and poles on the 
streets. In its sixteen years of service, the Ames and College Railway proved incalculable 
to the growth of Ames. It encouraged new patterns of living, shopping, social life, and 
entertainment in Ames, and helped foster better relations between the college and the 
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VII. Transportation: c. 1893- c, 1956 


Standard Gauge 

In 1906, the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railway (FDDM&S) acquired the Ames & College 
Railway. The new owners proceeded to electrify this line, as well as to extend it to Kelley and link it with 
the firm’s interurban lines to Boone, Fort Dodge, Des Moines, and other points along its route. 

The interurban line established its depot on the northeast comer of Grand Avenue and Lincoln Way. The 
tracks ran east to the Fourth Ward, angled in a southwesterly direction to parallel College Creek, crossed 
Boone Street and Stanton Avenue before turning south above Knapp Street to run along a line between 
Stanton and Welch Avenues. The construction of this new track to Kelley further stimulated residential 
development on the South Side of the Fourth Ward. 

From this time forward, Fourth Ward residents and officers of the interurban envisioned a loop around the 
college campus. The negotiations surrounding this project provide an insight into the abilities of Fourth 
Ward residents to effect civic improvement. The route eyed for this loop ran along the northern edge of the 
campus, turned south at Sheldon Avenue, ran south to Knapp Street, and joined the existing interurban 
tracks between Welch and Stanton Avenues. Public interest in this loop was so high that Fourth Ward 
residents subscribed contributions for its construction. To facilitate this fund-raising campaign, the Fourth 
Ward was divided into districts, and each district was canvassed. The local committee heading this 
campaign included Judge C. G. Lee, chairman, Miss Searle, Dr. R. E. Buchanan, James Kelley, M. Bymer, 
Prof. H. H. Kildee, and Mrs. C. B. Williams. According to a student newspaper: 


Enough money has been secured by the finance committee to insure the completion of the 
loop. Almost the entire amount has been subscribed. A little money remains to be 
collected from the district east of the interurban... All of the districts responded very 
well. . . When the money from the east district has been collected the amount necessary to 
completing the loop in record time will have been secured. . . The loop will be ready for 
service not later than Jan. 15. A twenty minute service will be maintained thru-out the 
winter. (Iowa State Student, October 23, 1915) 


This scheme met with legal and financial challenges. According to its charter, the FDDM&S was obliged to 
lay down tracks along Boone Street, an obligation that required the intervention of the Iowa State Board of 
Control to over-ride. Having accomplished this, the project faced financial difficulties. The loop required 
fill and cut to establish grade for the new track south of Lincoln Way. College Creek required a bridge, a 
further expense. Residents along the line were asked to subscribe to pay this $4,500.00 cost. 


if all the property owners subscribe to the sum and residents also [illegible] part of the 
expense the assessment will be about $15 per lot. 
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From a partial canvas it appears that ten out of twelve of the property owners and many of 
the renters are willing to subscribe $20 a lot on condition that the loop be put thru in the 
near future. {Ibid., October 15, 1915) 


In 1916 a new loop around the campus was opened. The years before World War I also saw more efficient 
and rapid service between points in Ames. Increased competition in the 1920s from street bus service took 
its toll on the FDDM&S line in Ames. 

The increase in transportation links between the City of Ames and other parts of the State sparked the need 
for more municipal regulation. The Ames city council designated speed limits for trains, interurban cars, and 
streetcars within the city limits during the Progressive Era. In 1909 Section 23 of the misdemeanors 
ordinance read: 


No locomotive engine, or railroad car, including hand car, interurban cars and streets cars, 
shall be run within the limits of the City at a rate of speed exceeding eight (8) miles per 
hour, and while running through the city a bell or bells upon each locomotive or train of 
cars, shall be kept continually ringing, and a bell upon each interurban car or street car 
shall be rung at each street crossing. Any person violating any of the provisions of this 
section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and punished accordingly. {Revised Ordinances of 
the City of Ames, Iowa, 1909: 63) 


During its years of operation, numerous complaints arose concerning streetcar service between the college 
and city. Complaints typically focused on frequency of service, quality of the passenger cars, safety, and 
general maintenance of the line. When the FDDM&S received permission from the college to traverse the 
campus, a contract outlined the company’s obligations. During a public meeting in 1914 to discuss 
streetcar service the contract became the focal point of discussion: 


Contract a Joke 

Professor Meeker [of the college engineering department] then submitted copies of the 
company’s contract with the college by virtue of which the cars are run over college 
property. This contract stated that the executive board of the institution could compel 
specific performance of obligations expressed in clauses which were read aloud. 

Considerable merriment was provided by the discovery that the local line was to maintain 
“rolling stock of the finest grade of electric equipment, and in first class condition,” keep 
the right of way free [of] debris, and the embankments “sodden even between the rails,” and 
above all, “maintain a schedule of cars at intervals of twenty minutes from 7 in the 
morning until 10 at night,” with no exception made for Sunday service. {Iowa State 
Student, October 27, 1914) 
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This, among other similar incidents, shows how the college community knew how to use its knowledge and 
its influence to agitate for change. 

The FDDM&S continued to operate its rail service through Ames, albeit with declining profit, until 1929, 
when it ceased rail operations. The firm continued to operate its street bus line. Although local merchants 
agitated for resumed rail service, the line never resumed service. Then, in 1930, the streetcar tracks were 
removed in Ames. (Carlson: 95-103) 


Other Public Transportation 

The utility of automotive service surfaced prior to World War I. Already in 1915, Des Moines streetcar 
officials recognized the “serious menace” “jitney bus” service posed to their street railway system. Emil 
G. Schmidt, president of the Des Moines City Railway Company, offered the following solution: 


It looks feasible to me for traction companies to reserve track lines for the heavy traffic, 
and to serve the outlying and “thin" districts with automobiles, operated by the company 
on regular schedules. In this way companies could obviate the building of expensive 
tracks, could obviate the heavy track upkeep cost, and could do away with purchasing cars 
at $8,000 each, for lines that actually don’t pay expenses for years. (The Des Moines 
Register and Leader quoted in Iowa State Student , April 15, 1915) 


Competition ran on Schmidt’s heels. The same year, 1.1. Dodge and W. B. Fowler of Des Moines pledged 
themselves ready to start a jitney bus line between the college campus and Downtown Ames if the city 
would provide “some means of protection against the fellows with cars who would go into the business if 
the jitney bus line proved a success.” (Iowa State Student , April 15,1915) By 1916, jitney bus service 
between the campus and city had begun. Its route ran along the Lincoln Way, which had recently been 
hard-surfaced. (Brown 1999: 78) 

Historian Farwell T. Brown recounts how buses replaced rail service during this period: 


By the late 1920s buses had begun to complete with the electric trolley (streetcars). The 
Hutchison Bus Line was the first to obtain a license to operate buses on Ames streets. With the 
end of the college year in 1929, the Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Line petitioned the Iowa 
Commerce Commission for permission to cease streetcar service during the summer. By 
September, the line introduced its own buses into service in Ames and streetcars ceased . 
permanently to run between downtown Ames and the campus. After a few years, the Midwest 
Transit Line Company became the primary operator of buses in Ames. (Brown Photographic 
Archive: 154.849.1-5) 
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Lincoln Highway—Lincoln Way 

The historic effects of the Lincoln Highway in Ames belie the title of Drake Hokanson’s invaluable study 
The Lincoln Highway, Main Street across America. The Lincoln Highway bypassed Main Street in 
downtown Ames. The Lincoln Highway paralleled the south side of the Chicago Northwestern railroad 
tracks into Ames from Nevada, Iowa, to the east. Main Street in Ames is situated to the north of these 
tracks. As the Lincoln Highway route evolved, it continued to parallel the Chicago Northwestern tracks 
through Ames, avoiding a railroad crossing. This phenomenon is unusual in the history of the Lincoln 
Highway across the nation. The route typically preferred to traverse through the commercial heart of the 
communities it linked. Nevada, Carroll, and Council Bluffs provide examples; but, as the Ames case points 
out, exceptions occurred. 

In the Fourth Ward (surprisingly so) the Lincoln Highway lacked real significance for the development of 
commerce during the early 20 th century. True, the Lincoln Highway provided the major vehicular link 
between downtown Ames and the Fourth Ward, but this link would have developed as a thoroughfare 
regardless of its role as a national corridor. The Lincoln Highway originated as a travel route, not as a hard¬ 
surfaced road. The improvements on this road depended on state and local government funding. The real 
significance for the Lincoln Highway in Ames was the national publicity and prestige that accompanied it. 
This prestige served as one factor in the State of Iowa’s decision to locate its highway commission in Ames. 

Two commercial nodes emerged in West Ames during the first decade of the 20 th century—one along West 
Street and one in Campustown. (See Chapters II and III.) Each in its own way points out that foot traffic 
was more important for their commercial development than the automobile. Another important factor was 
the large number of students. Because the students had limited financial means, business needed to locate 
within walking distance of this market, preferably along highly traveled pedestrian routes. The added cost of 
transportation for students could make services or products prohibitive. When the automobile did arrive, 
these patterns were firmly in place, and the commercial areas in the Fourth Ward remained largely 
unaffected by it. 

With the advent of private automobile ownership, the role of public transportation in West Ames, as in most 
of America, continued to decrease. The role of the automobile can be seen best in West Ames in the 
development of the automobile suburbs. (See Chapters III and IX.) 

Historically, the most popular intra-Fourth Ward mode of transportation has been by foot. People walked 
everywhere. In 1936, two shoe repair shops in Campustown served Fourth Ward customers. Even today, 
in 2006, the most prevalent mode of intra-Fourth Ward travel continues to be by foot. The cost and time 
involved finding a parking place discourages the use of the automobile except for food, entertainment, and 
shopping forays. 
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Central Iowa Interurban Routes 

AT THEIR GREATEST EXTENT 


WEBSTER CITY 




Figure VII-1 

The interurban from Ames linked, through Kelley, Boone and points west and Des Moines and other points. 

Source: Carlson, Iowa Trolleys , Endpapers. 
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Interurban in West Ames 

CIRCA 1922 



Figure VII-2 


The diagonal swath cut by the interurban right-of-way through West Ames is clearly visible, along with the “Dinkey’s” route 
(dashed line to central campus), and the later loop to West Gate and along Knapp Street. 

The interurban depot was located on the northeast comer of Lincoln Way and Grand Avenue. 


Source: Carlson, Iowa Trolleys , Loose-leaf map. 
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Lincoln Way 

1919 



Figure VII-3 

This view looks west on Lincoln Way from Squaw Creek. Even in clement weather, the road was not easy to navigate. 

Source: Farwell T. Brown, c. 2001, p. 101. 
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vm. Greek Letters at Iowa State, c. 1890 - c. 1956 


Introduction 

Iowa State University has prided itself for many years on its Greek system, one of the strongest and most 
active in the nation. 

The origins of this system roiled in controversy. An unsympathetic college president, in the person of the 
Rev. William M. Beardshear, and a stridently egalitarian student body suspicious of fraternal societies as 
aristocratic soured the early history of Greek organizations on the campus. Indeed, in 1891, Beardshear 
banned the Greek system at the college altogether. 

The destruction by fire of Old Main and the advent of a new presidency, under Albert B. Storms, brought a 
new pragmatic approach to the Greek Question. As one local historian has noted: 


The housing emergency, a sympathetic president, and the support of the Board of Trustees, 
were all factors involved in the return of the Greek system. Although some opposition 
lingered for awhile, with the increase and extension of fraternities the feeling rapidly died. 
(Schilleter: 65) 


As the college’s student population increased and on-campus housing decreased, students joined together to 
form clubs for housing and social life. Along with other new construction in West Ames 


came the construction of students clubs, building commodious club houses and many 
using Greek names. These local clubs gradually became national Greek letter fraternities. 
Fraternity housing and social life became very important in the life of the College and by 
the end of the period under discussion (1912), the Bomb shows pictures of 16 national and 
local fraternities and five clubs housing men and two national and three local sororities. 
(Schilleter: 65) 


The earliest of these clubhouses clustered in the West Gate area. The West Gate Station of the Ames & 
College streetcar line terminated at this point, a small commercial node emerged there, and the location’s 
proximity to the college campus was convenient for students walking to class. 

The number of students at Iowa State increased dramatically following World War I. Between 1918 and 
1921, the population grew from 2,944 to 3,896, an increase of more than one-third. Between 1920 and 
1928, nine new, national Greek organizations established chapters at Iowa State. They included Chi Omega, 
Delta Chi, Delta Sigma Phi, Phi Kappa, Phi Kappa Tau, Pi Kappa Phi, Sigma Kappa, Theta Chi, and 
FarmHouse. (Devine: 33) 
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As West Ames had boomed in the 1910s and the college campus expanded to the south, the areas south of 
Lincoln Way beckoned. With national prosperity and increased interest in the Greek system, these local 
organizations found it easier to raise the necessary capital to build new chapter houses. The land on the 
South Side, although expensive, offered enticing features and amenities. By the 1920s the South Side had 
supplanted West Gate as the area of choice for Greek life at Iowa State. 

These and other relevant topics are discussed in the following sections of the chapter: 


Greeks at West Gate 
Greeks on the South Side 
Greek Life 
Time Present 


Greeks at West Gate 

By the late 19 th century, clubhouses had emerged in West Ames as an off-campus alternative to living in 
dormitories on campus. The clubhouse offered students private facilities for room and board in a collegial 
environment, where students could select the housemates they wished. Some clubhouses were linked with 
national fraternal organizations, while others organized independently as local institutions. 

Early on, the West Gate area became the area of choice for many of these off-campus clubhouses. These 
facilities dotted both sides of Hyland Avenue. In 1911, four clubhouses stood on that street between 
Lincoln Way (then West Boone Street) and West Street. These residential buildings possessed two stories 
or more. The same year, four additional clubhouses stood north of West Avenue and west of Sheldon (then 
called Pike Avenue) in Otis, Illsley & Parson’s Subdivision. 

The density of this residential use warranted the Sanborn Map Company of New York City to map the West 
of West Gate area in 1911 for fire insurance purposes. By comparison, only properties adjacent to Welch 
Avenue and a scattering of others warranted inclusion among the firm’s coverage on the South Side. 

Most of these late-19 th and early-20 th century clubhouse buildings were constructed of frame. These 
buildings received heavy use, and their condition deteriorated rapidly. Still, these clubhouse buildings 
continued to serve as off-campus student housing. With the construction of the new dormitories at Iowa 
State and the rise of new Greek facilities south of the campus in the 1910s and 1920s, the West Gate area 
gradually lost favor among fraternal organizations. 

Statistics confirm these trends. An Iowa State student directory, dated 1905, lists 39 student clubs and their 
locations. Of these organizations, 20 were located “South,” 12 were located “West,” two were located 
“Campus,” and five were located “Ames.” Clearly, the majority of clubs were situated south of Lincoln 
Way, identified on the map as “Boone Street.” ( I.S.C. Students’ Directory 1905.) 
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Still, the West of West Gate neighborhood continued to attract the construction of new fraternity houses. In 
1915, Theta Xi erected a new chapter house on Hyland Avenue. (Fourth Ward Times , July 28,1915) As 
late as 1921, some Greeks still considered the West of West Gate area suitable for new chapter houses. In 
that year. Sigma Alpha Epsilon decided upon a location at the comer of Oakland Avenue and Forest Glen 
for their new residence. This site was 


five blocks northwest of the current chapter house. Though some expressed concern over 
the distance from campus, the committee assured them that the land prices in that area were 
more reasonable than those on the south side of campus, and that the location’s natural 
beauty would be hard to duplicate. After the chapter and the association approved the lot, 
however, the owner of the land refused to sell, and the men of Iowa Gamma [the name of 
the local chapter, ed.] dropped the plan. (Devine: 35-37) 


Foiled in this plan, Sigma Alpha Epsilon purchased the property at 140 Lynn Avenue and proceeded to erect 
a new 2.5-story chapter house of massive proportions, brick and stone exterior walls, and French eclectic 
design. 


Greeks on the South Side 

As the South Side emerged in the 1910s with an ever-increasing number of new residential and commercial 
buildings, this boom attracted many established as well as newly formed Greek organizations. In 1915, the 
Iowa Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta Theta commissioned Des Moines architect Norman T. Vorse to design a 
new house for their organization. Other fraternities joined in this boom. 


It is very probable that there will be two or three handsome new society houses this fall. 
(Fourth Ward Times, April 9, 1915) 


Welch Avenue had originally attracted new fraternity house construction on the South Side. Welch’s 
strategic intersection at Lincoln Way and the bridge into the college campus stood as a crossroads of 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic. With the emerging Campustown commercial district nearby, the corridor up 
the Welch hill became a corridor of preference for newly organized Greek institutions and for those seeking 
to expand from their West Gate quarters or to relocate them. 

America’s entry into World War I curtailed the new construction of Greek residences on the South Side, 
but these organizations continued to look to the day when they might build new chapter houses. Following 
the end of the war in 1918, a new era in Greek life at Iowa State began. Student enrollments increased, 
many new Greek chapters organized, and a spate of new construction ensured. (See Chapter IX.) 
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The construction of these Greek residences was underwritten in various ways. Included in this little-studied 
subject were real estate investors who looked to West Ames as a location for financial growth and 
specifically to new fraternity buildings as a source. According to one report: 


Several fraternities are planning new houses during the present season. Several men who 
have considerable interest in this class of investments have been in conference with a 
number of the organizations. . . In several cases plans are already drawn, and only details 
between the investors and the fraternities are holding up actual construction. (Ibid.) 


Today, the heaviest concentration of Greek letter residences is situated in the northeast section of the South 
Side. This section is bounded by Lincoln Way on the north, Beach Avenue on the east, Greeley and Knapp 
Streets on the south, and Lynn Avenue on the west. 

This concentration of properties confers multiple benefits upon them. The viewer immediately senses this 
area to be of distinct purpose. Sited near the entrance to the Iowa State University campus and directly 
adjacent to Lincoln Way —the chief arterial access to the campus and a boulevard at this point—this 
grouping of properties stands as a monumental counterpoint to the campus and helps serve as a gateway to 
it. Five houses are situated at this point: Pi Kappa Alpha, Sigma Chi, Alpha Tau Omega, Delta Upsilon, and 
Kappa Kappa Gamma. Although some are modem structures, those built prior to World War II are sited at 
the head of the gateway and set the historic tone for the area. 

The utility and desirability of locations along Lincoln Way for Greek organizations was recognized at an 
early time. In 1914, W. J. Kennedy advertised desirable building sites for sale along Lincoln Way. 


For Sale—Two of the most desirable building sites in the City of Ames. These lots are 
located opposite college Campus on Boone street. Ideal locations for Fraternity or 
Sorority houses. Interested parties should see the owner, W. J. Kennedy, 2122 Boone 
Street, Ames. (Iowa State Student, December 3, 1914) 


Although the lots facing Lincoln Way offered highly visible building sites, those just to the south had less 
appeal. A circa 1930 aerial photograph of the South Side shows that the land south of Lincoln Way to 
Greeley Street still remained largely undeveloped. 


Alumni Base 

The alumni of Greek organizations took close interest in the future of their chapters and sought to counsel 
and support their efforts. When Sigma Alpha Epsilon planned the constmction of a new chapter house in 
the 1920s, Lewis B. Maytag provided financial advice and a $6,000 challenge grant for its erection. 
(Devine: 43) 
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A changing cultural milieu faces Greek organizations today at Iowa State. University students during the 
1960s were less likely than their parents to join Greek organizations, so the alumni base of the baby boomer 
generation is thinner than it has been in the past. This is not to say that today’s parents lack concern for 
their children’s educational experience. Indeed, a surprising number of these parents buy condo units for 
the duration of the children’s study at Iowa State (later selling them) or pay for rental units in new high-rise 
apartments now changing the face of the South Campus area. Because many of these parents did not 
themselves pledge while at school, however, they are less likely to encourage or direct their children to Greek 
organizations. 


Greek Life 

Linked with Iowa State’s policy of in loco parentis , the college sought to foster a culture of academic 
excellence within the school’s Greek organizations. A committee on fraternities, chaired by faculty 
members, headed such initiatives. Faculty members also served as advisors to the Greek organizations. 

Ever interested in statistics and their utility, Iowa State sought to quantify academic achievement and to 
encourage improved scholarship among its students thereby. In 1914, Professor Robert E. Buchanan, the 
college’s first Dean of Industrial Science and sometime chairman of its committee on fraternities, 
announced that: 


the grades for the various organizations have been averaged, and other statistics concerning 
the standing of fraternity men have been worked out. 

In marked contrast to many eastern schools, the fraternity men and women of Iowa State 
show a little higher average than do non-fraternity students. The average standing for the 
sophomore fraternity members is 84.61 per cent as compared to the non-fraternity average 
of 83.68 per cent. The juniors average 85.61 per cent while the non-fraternity students 
have 85.27 as their average. (Iowa State Student, November 24, 1914) 


Dean Buchanan attached a grade-point average listing to his report, fraternity by fraternity. The student 
newspaper was quick to report the results: 


Seminoles Nose Out the Colonials and 
Adelantes for First Place in the 
Standings for Past Year 

Standings Are Changed 


{Iowa State Student, November 24, 1914) 
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Efforts by the college like this sought to challenge Iowa State students to excel in academics, while instilling 
a sense of institutional pride within the school as a whole. Efforts like this seemed to work. The same issue 
of the newspaper quoted above reported that 


Lowest Average For Any Organization this Year is Higher than Last 


The early fraternities at Iowa State chartered as local organizations. A number of these later sought to 
affiliate with national fraternities, a theme, which deserves further research. Sigma Sigma, founded at Iowa 
State in 1914 as a local fraternity, became a chapter of the nationally based Delta Chi fraternity in 1933, for 
example. Other Greek societies at Iowa State affiliated at their inception with national organizations. In 
1915, the Tau Sigma chapter of the nationally based Beta Theta Pi fraternity became the second national 
fraternity organized at the college. Nile Kinnick headed this chapter. (Iowa State Student, January 6, 1916) 


Time Present 

The significance of the Greek community at Iowa State is of long standing, but recently the preservation of 
their historic properties has gained official standing. An initiative has been adopted with the purpose to 
“develop a plan to strengthen the university’s Greek letter organizations and community that will result in 
stronger chapters with increased membership.” Keystones to this plan included scholarship, leadership, 
friendship, and philanthropy. (“Greek Community Strategic Plan.”) 

The plan identified five priorities, including academics, recruitment, retention/graduation, leadership, and risk 
prevention. As to risk prevention, the plan seeks to “maintain and preserve the Greek facilities and 
neighborhood.” (Ibid.: 7) One strategy to achieve that outcome is to “work with the Ames Historic 
Preservation Committee [Commission], Ames City Council and ISU Facilities Planning & Management to 
develop a facility preservation plan that will preserve Greek facilities (occupied or unoccupied).” (Ibid.) 

As can be seen from this strategic plan, historic preservation has come of age among the Pan-Hellenic 
community at Iowa State. The historic context developed in this report in hand provides a foundation for the 
fulfillment of a National Register of Historic Places program for these organizations and all the benefits that 
this program can accrue to historic properties. 
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GREEK HOUSES - Fall 2005 
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Figure VIII-1 

Although the names of the individual Greek organizations are too small to read, this map illustrates their concentration south of 
Lincoln Way and adjacent to Beach Avenue. The map also shows a few others Greek residences on the South Side but only one in 
the West Gate neighborhood. By the 1920s, the South Side had become the preferred location for Greek organizations. 


Source: Iowa State University Student Activities Center, 2005. 
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IX. ARCHITECTURE, C. 1890 - C. 1956 


Introduction 

A Home for Science and Technology: Ames, Iowa, 1864-1941 provides a broad historic context for this 
topic. (Page 2003: E62-E121) The following subsections flesh out these topics as applicable to West 
Ames and evaluate property types that call attention to them. The chapter also identifies and evaluates 
historic districts in West Ames potentially eligible for nomination to the National Register of Historic 
Places. The chapter is divided into the following subsections: 


Single-Family Dwellings 
Other Residential Forms 
Institutional Architecture 
Architects 

West Gate Center Historic District 
Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District 
South Campus Historic District 
College Heights Historic District 
Colonial Village Historic District 
Campustown Historic District 
Greeks and the Greek Letters Historic District 
Ross Road Historic District 
South Hyland Avenue 
Ames Applies Science and Technology 


Single-Family Dwellings 
Introduction 

The single-family dwelling outnumbers all other kinds of buildings in West Ames, and its designs reflect a 
wider range of architectural style than any other building type in the community. 

Several over-arching qualities characterize single-family dwellings in West Ames: their moderate size, their 
rich architectural detailing, and their well-maintained condition. The preference for homes of moderate size 
emerged in the 1910s during the Progressive Era in Ames, particularly as the Bungalow gained in 
popularity. Those West Ames residents, whose financial capability enabled them to build larger homes, 
sometimes did, but these homes often sit side-by-side or back-to-back with smaller residences, and this 
context calls further attention to their large size. 

Fourth Ward residents generally eschewed such attention. New homeowners generally preferred a smaller 
home but enriched with a wealth of architectural detailing. This might take the form of decorative wall 
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cladding, front porch detailing, or fenestration treatment on the exterior or built-in cabinetry, decorative 
staircases, or other woodwork treatment on the interior. This phenomenon deserves further research, as it 
points out a significant cultural trait among Fourth Ward residents—egalitarianism. An analogy with 18 th 
century Quaker Americans might obtain. Although committed to plain and simple living and repelled by 
ostentation, these people still employed the finest building materials and latest fashions in their homes, but a 
spirit of equality governed their personal behavior. 

Such preferences in the Fourth Ward were of early 20 th century origin. Nonextant American Four Square- 
influenced homes between Beach and Ash Avenues on the south side of Lincoln Way point out that 
conspicuous consumption, so endemic among the Victorians across the nation, also held sway in the Fourth 
Ward at the turn of the 20 th century. The construction of The Knoll, home of the college president, is 
another expression of this cultural urge. Further research might seek the origins and ramifications these new 
architectural preferences in the Fourth Ward. 

Style remains the most readily identifiable characteristic of single-family dwellings in the architectural 
history of West Ames. Residential architecture from the first decades of the 20 th century can be found 
throughout the study area. Prairie- and Craftsman-influenced designs characterize most of this architecture, 
and most of it is fabricated in wood frame. Beginning in the 1920s, revival styles became popular in the 
Fourth Ward, as throughout Ames in general and elsewhere in the nation. Tudor Revival dominated much 
new home construction in the Fourth Ward during the 1920s and early 1930s, and more brick homes were 
constructed there than any time in the past, although wood frame homes were also constructed. A few 
examples of Mediterranean Period Revival homes, as well as modernistic houses, were also constructed, but 
these few examples are the exceptions that prove the role. Overlapping some of these designs and beginning 
in the late 1930s, Neo-Colonial styling then became fashionable in the community. Each of these designs is 
discussed below. 

The following descriptions characterize how the on-going influences of popular architectural styles have 
affected residential architecture in West Ames. To facilitate this survey, the South Campus area was selected 
as a study area. This area has both large and small examples, as well as elaborate and modest examples, of 
the various property types discussed below. As such, this study area provides a representative sampling of 
them. As appropriate, other sections of the Fourth Ward are also noted. 


Italianate 


Italianate styling, popular in downtown Ames from the 1860s through the 1880s, is virtually nonexistent in 
West Ames. 


Late Victorian Vernacular 

A few examples of Late Victorian dwellings remain extant in West Ames. All are of frame construction. 
Vernacular designs include the house at 400 Ash Avenue. This relatively large, frame house features a hip 
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roof with intersecting gables and a full-width front porch, which appears to be a reconstruction. The house 
at 426 Welch Avenue is a 1.5-story frame vernacular, featuring a gable front-and-wing configuration with a 
porch located in the ell of the wing. Built circa 1900, it can be classified as vernacular, that is, constructed by 
a builder using a traditional architectural format without the aid of an architect or published plan. 


Queen Anne 

Embracing the years between circa 1880 and circa 1910, Queen Anne designs strive for complex 
relationships of shapes and materials. The roof becomes a dominant architectural element, frequently 
composed of intersecting gables and steep pitches. A wide range of cladding materials is found on exterior 
walls of the same building. Massing is arranged to produce a feeling of weight and substance. Although a 
number of Queen Anne designs cluster in the Old Town Historic District, these resources are also found in 
many other parts of Ames. Homes originally built as farmhouses, for example, frequently display Queen 
Anne influences, and these resources are spread throughout the community. Queen Anne influenced houses 
are most readily identifiable when constructed on a large scale (such as the example at 714 Douglas 
Avenue). Smaller scale houses can also call attention to this design, but they are less frequently encountered. 
Most of the Queen Anne related resources in Ames are constructed of wood frame. 


QUEEN ANNE-(SELECTED) 

Name_Address_Notes 

House 405 Ash Ave. 2-story, frame, hip w/intersecting 

gables, wrap-around porch w/canted entry, 
fishscale siding in gable ends, 1/1 
double-hung windows, bay window under 
east gable, built c. 1900 

1-story, frame cube, hip roof, 
full-width front porch sur¬ 
mounted by front gable with 
millworked sunburst motif, built c. 

1900 

House 426 Welch Ave. 1.5-story, frame, flared hip roof, 

dormer windows on south, east & 
north w/flared roofs, contemporary 
wrap-around porch, built c. 1905 


Cottage 


508 Welch Ave. 
(a.k.a. 506) 
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Gamma Sigma Alpha 2304 Knapp St. 2.5-story frame, hip roof w/inter- 

Fratemity House secting lower gables, wrap-around porch 

w/canted entrance surmounted by 
pediment, 1/1 double-hung windows, 
1-story bay on south elevation, 
built c. 1902 


Late examples of Queen Anne styling sometimes exhibit a simplified treatment of wall surfaces, roof 
configurations, and incidental detailing. This Queen Anne subtype is often called “Free Classic” and 
forms a transition to Colonial Revival styling. Examples of Free Classic styling in West Ames include the 
following: 


QUEEN ANNE FREE CLASSIC-(SELECTED) 

Name_Address_Notes 


House 


House 


House 


317 Lynn Ave. 


321 Lynn Ave. 


432 Welch Ave. 


Large, 2.5-story, frame, front gable 
w/cross gables intersecting, full-width 
front porch w/ wood columns, very 
steeply pitched roof, comer returns & 
comer posts, fishscale siding in gable 
ends, built c. 1900 

Large, 2.5-story, frame, front gable 
w/cross gables intersecting, wrap¬ 
around porch w/ wood columns, very 
steeply pitched roof, comer returns, 
built c. 1906 

1.5-story, frame w/flared hip roof, 
dormers on south, west & north ele¬ 
vations, each with eyebrow-like dor¬ 
mers, front porch w/Doric columns, 
rear wing covered w/flared hip roof. 
Free Classic interpretation, 
built c. 1900 


Colonial Revival 


Colonial Revival styling influenced much of the earliest extant architecture in West Ames. Although 
relatively few examples remain extant today, at the turn of the 20 th century, this styling obtained widespread 
popularity. It differed from the Free Classic subtype of Queen Anne styling because of its tailored lines 
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with volumes tightly contained within its massing and because of a richer use of 18 lh century architectural 
motifs. 

Safford Cottage, located on the north side of Lincoln Way near Welch and the present site of Roberts 
dormitories, displayed this influence. (The building was actually a 2.5-story, frame house.) Its main block 
was covered with a side gable roof with two intersecting front gables, all of which were steeply pitched. A 
bay window was situated on the second floor, tucked under the one of the front gables. The entrance to the 
front porch featured a pediment set within the roof. 

The gambrel roof entered the vocabulary of West Ames architecture through the influence of Colonial 
Revival styling. Several tum-of-the-century houses feature this distinctive roof design. The former 
Mohawk Fraternity House at 2819 West Street illustrates how the gambrel roof could be arranged as a front 
gable for the fa 9 ade. The former Sigma Sigma Fraternity House at 2823 West Street shows how a gambrel 
roof could be arranged in a side gable composition. There, the horizontal roofline across the fagade of the 
building lent itself to the construction of a 2-story, full-width front porch. 

A flared roof stands as an important trademark of Colonial Revival styling in the Fourth Ward. This conceit 
can be applied to the main roof of a building (410 Welch Avenue), as well as to front gable dormer windows 
(519 Welch Avenue) and shed roofs over front porches (113 South State Avenue). The use of comer 
returns on gable ends is other trademark of the style. A series of five Colonial Revival-influenced houses at 
205, 207, 211,213, and 217 South Hyland Avenue illustrates this architectural detail. These returns 
embellish both the front and the side gables of these buildings. 

The cottage at 2607 Hunt Street remains as a rare, surviving example of Colonial Revival styling applied to a 
small building. The design of this 1-story cottage evidences its original owner’s desire for a fashionable 
house. Configured as a cube and covered with a steeply pitched hip roof, which flares at the eaves line, this 
cottage also features a facade dormer, covered with a flaring hip roof. The main entrance to the building is 
through a 1-story bay asymmetrically set on its facade. A 1-story bay window is also situated on the east 
elevation. Each of these architectural elements is tightly contained within the massing of the building, a 
hallmark of Colonial Revival styling. Stucco clads the exterior walls of this cottage and appears to be 
original to it. Here again is evidence of the original owner’s wish for a fashionable home. Stucco had 
emerged during the early 20 th century as a new and popular building material. Its use for a Colonial Revival 
influenced building suggests the adaptation of the style by an individual with an independent eye for design. 

Other clubhouses, rooming houses, and Greek letter houses in West Ames likely featured gambrel roofs, 
but site redevelopment has removed them from the streetscape. 

A generation later, in the 1920s, the gambrel roof reappeared once again in West Ames, this time in 
connection with the growing popularity of the Dutch colonial house, a subtype within Neo-Colonial Revival 
styling and a more historically accurate interpretation of 18 th century American design. 
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COLONIAL REVIVAL-(SELECTED) 

Name_Address_Notes 


House 601 Hayward Ave. 2.5-story, frame, hip roof w/project- 

ing front gable, roofs flared, 
frieze at roof line, comer 
posts, wide eaves, narrow clapboard siding, 
1/1 double-hung windows, 1-story main 
entrance porch with paired columns, fanlight & side¬ 
lights at front door w/tracery perhaps later 
installed, built c. 1900 and heavily remodeled by 
architect Barney Slater, who lived there c. 1960-1980. 

Originally, the house at 535 Hayward Ave. 
was a twin to 601, both having been built for 
two daughters by their parents. Both houses are 
said to be Sears-Roebuck buildings 
(Gloria Betcher informant interview) 

House 420 Welch Ave. 1.5-story, frame, front gambrel roof, 

full-width front porch supported 
by square columns, built c. 1915 

House 410 Welch Ave. 2.5-story, frame, transitional from 

Colonial Revival to Craftsman, flared 
gable roof, wide eaves, full-width front 
porch w/square columns, comer posts, 
wood belt course between 1 st and 2 nd floors, 
tripartite window in gable end, 
built c.1920 

House 427 Lynn Ave. 1.5-story, frame, hip roof w/dormers 

on east and south elevations covered 
w/hip roofs, wide front porch 
covered by flared roof, 
built c. 1914 

House 607 Lynn Ave. 1.5-story, frame, front gambrel roof, 

Intersecting side gambrels, new wood 
shingles in gambrel ends, full-width front 
porch, built c. 1912 

House 113 S. State Ave. 1.5-story, frame, flared front 

gambrel gable, dormers on south & 
north elevations w/shed roofs, 
flared shed roof over full- 
width front porch, built c. 1910 
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American Four Square 

The American Four Square design is a form as much as a style. Signaled by a square footprint, 2-story 
height, hip roof with dormer centered on the front fa 9 ade, and a full-width front porch, the American Four 
Square house lent itself to manipulation by several stylistic elements. Popular at the turn of the 20 th century, 
this shape enjoyed popularity throughout Ames not least because of its widespread acceptance by Iowa 
farmers. 

In 1923, the Gordon-Van Tine Co. of Davenport, Iowa, advertised the building as “America’s Most Popular 
Farm Home.” 


Because of its broad and massive lines it will show up particularly well from the road. A 
hasty glance from the passerby gives an impression of comfort and a desire to see the 
interior arrangement. (Gordon-Van Tine Co.: 26) 


The massing of the building conveys a sense of strength. The hip roof lends a feeling of solidity to the 
building—the front porch an air of hospitality. 

The Professor A. M. Newens House, built circa 1903 at 2122 Lincoln Way (Boone Street), was an early 
example of an American Four Square house in West Ames. Located on the southwest comer of Lincoln 
Way and Beach Avenue, this nonextant house featured a steeply pitched and flared hip roof. Dormer 
windows were situated on the front and east elevation and likely on the west elevation too. These roofs also 
flared and featured wide eaves. These motifs were often employed in Colonial Revival styling. The curve 
where the roof met the eaves softened the hard geometry of a straight roofline, added a visual lift to the roof, 
and relieved it from any sense of heaviness. 

The site of the Newens House featured a deep setback from the road and a huge, landscaped yard, planted 
with shrubs, trees, and a formal bed of flowers. As such, this property provided a beauty spot in West Ames 
and an attractive gateway to it and to the college campus. This is the sort of approach to the campus 
President Pearson preferred and the cause for his anxiety that it might be developed for commercial 
purposes. 

The American Four Square house lent itself to embellishment with other stylistic details. The Phi Kappa 
Fraternity House (a.k.a. Elizabeth Apartments) at 2917 West Street shows how the Prairie School might 
influence such a building. There, the roof of the building lacks the steep pitch of the Newens House, 
substituting instead a rather low pitch. This results in a sleeker, more horizontal feeling to the design and 
the impression that the house is firmly fixed to the ground. Like the Newens House, all these roofs flare at 
the eaves and soften the composition. The dormer on the fa 9 ade of this building features ribbon windows 
and geometric patterns worked in the brick pillars that support the front porch. Both these details show the 
influence of the Prairie School. 
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AMERICAN FOUR SQUARE—(SELECTED) 

Name_Address_Notes 

House 519 Welch Ave. 2.5-story, frame, flared roof, 

flared roof dormers on south, east, 
and north elevations, flared roof on 
full-width front porch now enclosed. 
Similar design to 517 & 511 Welch Ave., 
massive addition at rear, original 
house built c. 1905 

House 517 Welch Ave. 2.5-story, frame, flared roof, flared roof 

dormers on south, east, & north 
elevations, projection on north ele¬ 
vation for interior staircase, 
similar design to 519 & 511 Welch Ave., 

built c. 1905 

House 511 Welch Ave. 2.5-story, frame, flared roof, flared roof 

dormers on south, east, & north 
elevations, projection on north ele¬ 
vation for interior staircase, 
similar design to 519 & 517 Welch Ave., 

built c. 1905 


Prairie School 


During the first decade of the 20 ,h century, architectural influences spread to Ames from Chicago's emerging 
Prairie School of architecture. Characterized by low-pitched roofs, widely overhanging eaves, and emphasis 
on horizontal lines, these stylistic elements became an important part of Ames’ architectural vocabulary. The 
influence does not appear to have extended much beyond the end of World War I in Ames. The Collegiate 
Presbyterian Church, a prominent semi-public building constructed in 1915-1916, provided an impressive 
example of Prairie influenced architectural details. Although eclectic in feeling (the overall concept of the 
building being Gothic Revival), the highly visible horizontal bands made of cast concrete and placed on the 
exterior walls, introduced a dramatic contrast to the building's red brick and the vertical feeling of the 
window's tracery. The Neumann Company of Des Moines served as general contractor for the new 
building. Local contractor O. M. Briley subcontracted for the excavation work. (Fourth Ward Times, June 
18, 1915) 

Residential examples also exist in Ames and call attention to the Prairie School and its influence. They 
include the following: 
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Name 


PRAIRIE SCHOOL— (SELECTED) 

Address_Notes 


House 2218 Storm St. 2-story, stucco, side gable, ribbon 

windows, wood belt course bet. 1 st 
& 2 nd floors, low-pitched roof, paired 
6/1 double-hung sash windows, built c. 1927 

House 519 Lynn Ave. 2-story, frame, hip roof, comer posts, 

wood belt between 1 st & 2 nd firs., wide 
eaves, hip over projecting 
front porch, built c. 1921 

House 422 Ash Ave. 2-story, frame, hip roof, clapboard 

on 1 st fl. stucco on 2 nd , ribbon windows 
on fa 9 ade, 1-story solarium on 
south elevation, wood belt 
between 1 st & 2 nd firs., dormer center 
on front facade w/low-pitched shed roof, 

built c. 1920 

House 320 Ash 2-story, hip roof w/dormer covered 

w/low-pitched shed roof centered on 
fa 9 ade, clapboard on 1st fl. & stucco on 2 nd 
fl., vertical half-timbering on 2 nd fl., 
bay on fa 9 ade w/ 4 windows covered w/pent 
roof, stoop porch, outside wall chimney, 
built c. 1918, shows transition to 
Tudor Revival 

House 407 Lynn Ave. 2-story, frame 1 st stucco clad 2 nd fl., 

wood belt course between 1 st & 2 nd firs, 
ribbon windows on 1 st , paired windows on 2 nd , 
1-story solarium on south, 6/6 double- 
hung windows, projecting front entrance clad 
w/stucco & covered w/hip roof w/wide 
eaves & heavy braces, 2 nd fl. features alternating 
rows of narrow & tall wood shingles, out¬ 
side wall brick chimney, 
built c. 1916 
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Inspired by California architects, Craftsman type houses received much publicity across the nation 
beginning about 1905. The one-story Craftsman influenced residence quickly became the most popular 
design across the nation. Characterized by rectangular shapes, wide, overhanging eaves with heavy braces or 
exposed rafters, and richly textured wall surfaces, the Craftsman house in West Ames stands as one of the 
most dominant stylistic influences in the community. 

The front porch is an important and highly visible architectural element of these buildings, and most 
Craftsman houses include such a porch. The front porch usually extends across the entire front facade of 
the building, but other designs are also possible. The house at 503 Ash Avenue features a half-width front 
porch inset under an extension of the building’s side gable roof; but this is an exception. 

Exterior wall texture is an important characteristic. Multiple cladding materials are frequently used. They 
include narrow clapboard, stucco, half-timbering, and wood shingles. West Ames residents welcomed 
experimentation. Frequently, one story is clad with one of these materials, and an upper story is clad with 
another. Wood belt courses, situated between the 1 st and 2nd floors or 2 nd and attic floors, sometimes 
separate these areas and further enrich the texture of the exterior walls. Sometimes, wood shingles of 
different heights are used as cladding. Alternating horizontal rows of short and tall wood shingles add a 
subtle ribbon effect across the walls. The combination of these two results in subtle horizontal stripes in the 
gable ends of the house and a tailored and orderly look to the building. 

Wood shingles cut with tabbed edges along the bottom provide another type of surface enrichment. The 
house at 2518 Knapp Street features this type of wood shingle cladding on the second floor. This treatment 
lends a rough-hewn look to the building in contradistinction to the tailored look at 2320 Knapp Street. The 
fact that the 2518 shingles feature a natural finish—rather than the painted surfaces at 2320—increases the 
feeling of the American frontier that they convey. 

Recently, homeowners in West Ames have introduced a polychrome palette when painting their Craftsman 
homes. Often selecting different colors for different wall cladding materials, this trend has further enriched 
their surface textures. 

Various fenestration treatments added further richness to the wall surfaces of Craftsman buildings. Often 
paired or in ribbon configurations, windows were often double-hung, with the upper sash featuring multiple 
lights and the lower sash featuring a single pane. The upper sash might include 6 or more vertical panes. 

Wood is the building material of choice for most of these houses. As already mentioned, stucco is often 
used in conjunction with clapboard, but generally as a secondary wall cladding material, although some 
examples of Craftsman dwellings clad entirely with stucco can be found. Representative examples of the 
latter include the houses at 215 Lynn Avenue, 517 Ash Avenue, 611 Ash Avenue, 503 Welch Avenue, and 
2314 and 2318 Baker Street. The house at 503 Welch Avenue is particularly notable for its extensive use of 
concrete. 
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The use of brick as the primary wall cladding material is noticeable by its absence. When brick is used for 
this purpose it stands out and invites speculation as to the reason of its use. The house at 2327 Baker Street 
is such an example. Brick clad and covered with a front gable roof, the house appears to be a vernacular 
architectural expression, perhaps the design of an amateur. In contrast, brick is frequently employed in 
Fourth Ward Craftsman houses for chimneys, usually situated on outside walls, and for porch column 
supports. 

In rare instances, Craftsman houses in the Fourth Ward employ rock rubble. The Professor G. B. and 
Edith C. MacDonald House at 517 Ash Avenue features an outside wall chimney and porch supports 
constructed of uncut stone laid as rubble. This achieves a solid and most satisfying rustic effect and relates 
to MacDonald’s profession. As reported: 


G. B. MacDonald was a professor in the Forestry Department at ISC. The MacDonalds 
built this house in the 1920s. The front yard is planted with several White Pine trees 
flanking the house dating from the MacDonalds’ occupancy of the building. The house 
itself features fieldstone piers for the front porch. The overall impression of the house and 
landscaping is one of a lodge house in the Adirondacks or Rocky Mountains. (Page 1992: 
Vol. 2) 


Craftsman styling in West Ames takes a variety of forms. Roof shape provides a useful way to classify and 
understand them. These shapes include: 


Front Gable 
Side Gable 
Battered Gable 


The most prevalent of Craftsman houses in West Ames is the bungalow. Usually one-story and sitting low 
on the ground, the buildings feature a bewildering array of variations, one reason for their popularity. The 
bungalow house is discussed at the end of this section. 


Front Gable 

The front gable Craftsman design almost invariably features a 1-story front porch on the primary fa£ade of 
the building. The design of these porches provides an opportunity to individualize these buildings. Front 
porch roofs often feature a front gable configuration; and, in these examples, the gable end often becomes an 
area for architectural detailing. Sometimes, the gable end is left open with braces exposed. Sometimes, the 
gable end is enclosed, often with faux half-timbering for textured effect. 
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FRONT GABLE CRAFTSMAN-(SELECTED) 

Name_Address_Notes 


House 2327 Baker St. 2-story, brick, front gable roof w/ 

projecting front gable entrance, outside 
wall chimney, wide eaves, heavy braces, 
blend of Craftsman form w/brick more typical 
of Tudor Revival styling, a vernacular 
expression of a home as a castle, likely 
an amateur design, built c. 1922 

House 2518 Knapp St. 2.5-story, frame, front gable roof, 

narrow siding 1 st fl., wood shingles 
tabbed at bottom clad 2 nd fl., 
wide eaves, heavy braces, projecting 
1-story front gable enclosed front porch, 
comer posts, wood belt course bet. 
1 st & 2 nd floors, built c. 1920 

2-story, stucco, front gable roof, 
1-story solarium on south, ribbon 
windows, projecting front entrance 
covered with front gable roof, 
wide eaves, no braces, built c. 1920 

1-story, double gable front, 
clapboard to windows, stucco to 
roof, ribbon windows, wide eaves, 
heavy braces, decorative cut verge- 
boards, built c. 1923 

2.5-story, frame, front gable over 
porch, comer posts, wood belt bet. 
1 st & 2 nd & 2 nd & attic, singles 
in gable ends, wide eaves, heavy braces, 6/1 
double-hung windows, built c. 1921 

House 516 Lynn Ave. 2-story, clapboard 1 st fl., stucco 2 nd fl., 

(a.k.a. 518) very wide eaves w/heavy braces, pent 

roof across front fa$ade windows, 
heavy wood members in gable 
end, Prairie influence, built c. 1919 


House 


House 


House 


215 Lynn Ave. 


709 Ash Ave. 
(a.k.a. 711) 


615 Ash Ave. 
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Another house, located at 611 Ash Avenue, is the exception that proves the rule. This 2.5-story, stucco 
examples features a front gable roof with a side gable wing attached to it. Located in an area densely 
populated with students, even at the time of its construction, this building might have been originally 
constructed for off-campus student house, the reason for its anomalous design. The building also features 
wide eaves and heavy braces. 


Side Gable 

The side gable frequently appears as the main roof on a Craftsman house. This design lends itself to a 
variety of embellishments, including dormer windows and front porches. Latter usually extend across the 
full-width of the facade, but some example have half-porches inset under the main roof. 


SIDE GABLE CRAFTSMAN-(SELECTED) 

Name_Address_Notes 

House 2227 Knapp St. 2-story, narrow clapboard 1 st , shingle 

2 nd fl., 8/1 double-hung windows, 
ribbon window dormer covered w/low 
pitched shed roof, projecting front 
entrance porch, outside wall 
brick chimney, 2 nd fl. features alternating 
narrow and tall shingles flared at top of 
first floor, built c. 1916 

1.5-story, stucco, fa 9 ade dormer w/shed 
roof, one-half width front porch w/boulder 
columns and boulder outside wall 
chimney, wide eaves, heavy braces & 
decorative cut vergeboards, built c. 1913 

House 503 Ash Ave. 2-story, frame, dormer centered on fa$ade, 

full-width front porch inset under main 
roof, built c. 1914 

House 2316 Knapp St. 1.5-story, frame, low-pitched side gable, 

dormer across fa 9 ade w/ribbon windows, 
clapboard siding 1 st fl, stucco 2 nd fl., 
pent roof over ribbon window 
on front fa 9 ade, wide eaves, heavy 
braces, built c. 1926 


Prof. G. B. & Edith C. 517 Ash Ave. 

MacDonald House 
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SIDE GABLE CRAFTSMAN-(SELECTED) 

Name_Address_Notes 


House 437 Hayward Ave. 1.5-story, frame, side gable roof 

w/projecting front gable enclosed porch, 
battered gable ends, built c. 1915 

House 503 Welch Ave. 1-story, stucco & half-timbering, 

very long fa 9 ade, side gable roof, 
symmetrical fa 9 ade, ribbon windows 
across front, low-pitched roof, 
wide eaves & heavy braces, half¬ 
timbering on sides, contemporary 2-bay 
garage w/stucco & half-timbering at rear 
of property, built c. 1925 

House 2214 Storm St. 2-story, frame, side gable, wide 

eaves, exposed rafters & heavy braces, 
stoop porches on front & west eleva¬ 
tions, narrow clapboard siding 1 st fl. 
w/wood shingles on 2 nd fl., comer posts, 
wide wood belt course between 2 nd 
fl. & attic, built c. 1924 

House 2214 Donald St. 2-story, frame, side gable, wide eaves, 

fa 9 ade dormer w/ribbon windows, 
4/1 double-hung sash, steeply pitched roof, 
1-story wing on side, built c. 1924 

House 419 Lynn Ave. 1.5-story, frame, early Craftsman, 

side gable, two wall dormers on fa 9 ade, 
steeply pitch roof, 2-story 
solarium on south, projecting entrance 
porch centered on fa 9 ade & covered with 
front gable roof, built c. 1914 

Emil C. & Sallie Volz 619 Ash Ave. 1.5-story, frame, front dormer, ribbon 

House windows, pent roof over so. elevation 

window, full-width front porch, 
built c. 1918 
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Battered Gable 

With the battered (or cut) gable roof type, the ridge of the roof is canted downward where it terminates. 
Houses with this feature are usually 1.5-stories. This architectural detail softens the angular feeling of the 
roof and visually ties the building closer to the ground. 

Craftsman styling widely employed the battered conceit for porch supports from an early time, but the 
application of this design to roofs came later. When the Gordon-Van Tine Co. published one example of a 
battered roof in 1923 (Number 587, “A Compact and Convenient Suburban Home”), the firm said of this 
roof: 


The new roof lines are odd but in perfect harmony with the design. The gable of the roof 
over the dining room abutting out in front of the gable of the main roof, creates a very 
pleasing effect. (Gordon-Van Tine: 51) 


The battered roof in West Ames served as a transitional element in architectural styling. This roof design 
moved easily in its application from Craftsman houses to Tudor Revival houses (viz. 428 Lynn Avenue) or 
to Neo-Colonial Revival houses (viz. 437 Hayward Avenue); and so, during the 1920s, the battered roof 
provided visual linkage between Craftsman and the emerging resurgence of period revival styling. 


Bungalow 

Beginning about 1905, the bungalow or the Bungaloid style firmly took root in the mid-West from its 
origins in California, where architects had assimilated its feature for Western hemisphere living from its 
earlier origins in the Far East. Many of these buildings in Iowa are 1- or 2.5-story in height. The style’s 
identifying features include low-pitched roofs with wide, overhanging eaves, supported by decorated and 
often heavy braces, exposed roof rafters, open porches covered with roofs supported by large piers, 
oftentimes battered, and window configurations featuring multi-paned designs. Houses influenced by this 
style are legion in Ames, West Ames, and many Iowa communities. The popularity of these buildings 
began to wane about 1930. The low-slung look of these buildings distinguishes bungalows from other 
Craftsman-influenced buildings, which often feature steeply pitched roofs. 


Name 


BUNGALOW—(SELECTED) 

Address_Notes 


House 


2332 Baker St. 


1-story, frame, front gable w/battered 
front porch columns of stucco, 
built c. 1915 
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BUNGALOW—(SELECTED) (CONTINUED) 

Name_Address_Notes 


Dr. & Mrs. O. R. Sweeney 538 Hayward Ave. 1-story, frame, front gable roof w/side 

House gable intersecting on fagade, wood shingle 

siding, wide eaves w/heavy braces, 
outside wall brick chimney on fagade, 
built c. 1916 

House 2318 Baker St. 1-story, stucco, front gable roof 

w/side gable porch across fagade, 
battered porch columns, wide eaves, 
heavy braces, built c. 1916 

House 2314 Baker St. 1-story, stucco, gable front roof 

w/projecting gable front over porch, 
panels worked in porch columns, 6/1 double- 
hung windows, nice use of 
stucco for everything, built c. 1916 

House 2320 Knapp St. 1.5-story, frame, side gable, 

narrow clapboard siding 1 st fl., 
wood shingles 2 nd fl., courses of short & 
tall shingles alternate & add texture 
to wall surface, front gable covers open 
porch across front w/battered columns, 
wide eaves & heavy braces, octagon window 
on east side porch, 4/1 double-hung windows, 
bay window west side w/pent roof, 
outside wall chimney on west elevation, 
front porch remodeled in sympathetic design 
w/main block, original house built c. 1919 


The bungalow lent itself to stylistic ambiguity. The Gordon-Van Tine Co. touted its pre-cut house No. 598 
as a “Charming Colonial Bungalow.” (Gordon-Van Tine: 41) Set low to the ground and with wide eaves, 
this small house might be said to deserve its patronymic, while its narrow columned porch supports, side 
gable roof, and 6/1 double-hung windows lent certain legitimacy to the other stylistic claim. 


Tudor Revival 


Dating from the 1910s to the late 1930s, Tudor Revival-influenced properties are among the most prominent 
dwellings in West Ames. Most of these houses are of moderate size. Most possess rich architectural 
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detailing. Almost all the house designs are individualized in some way or another. The onlooker searches 
in vain for repetition. 

Cladding materials for the exterior walls vary and can include standard brick, tapestry brick, stucco, half¬ 
timbering, stone, and combinations of these materials. Roofs are generally steeply pitched. A few show the 
influence of Vosey design and attempt to mimic thatched roofs. One example stands at 618 Stanton Avenue. 

Tudor Revival styling stands in dramatic contrast to earlier residential design in the Fourth Ward. While 
earlier houses were usually constructed of frame, Tudor Revival preferred brick. The front porch was a key 
architectural feature on most earlier homes. Except for simple stoop porches, Tudor Revivals avoided front 
porches almost always. Although the absence of a front porch lessened a feeling of welcome to the 
property, the Tudors conveyed the sense of the medieval keep, where a fire blazed on the hearth and 
masonry walls kept out the winter’s cold. The open porches of the bungalow functioned well during warm 
weather, but, with the 1920s depression in Iowa and with the nation engulfed in the Great Depression during 
the 1930s, the security of one’s own Tudor Revival castle appealed to many new homeowners. The outside 
wall chimney, prominently placed on the front fagade of so many of them, signaled that security inside. 

Roof design provides a useful diagnostic characteristic to analyze and evaluate Tudor Revival dwellings in 
West Ames. The following discussion uses this approach. The majority of examples discussed are situated 
on the South Side. This calls attention to the constructioin boom, which occurred in this section during the 
1920s and 1930s, the time when Tudor Revival styling reached its apogee in West Ames. Outstanding 
examples of Tudor Revival styling are also evident in the West Gate area. These buildings tend, however, to 
be located in fewer sections of the neighborhood, a reflection of the more gradual development of that 
section of West Ames. 

Two shapes are particularly characteristic of roof designs for the Fourth Ward Tudor Revival: 


Gable Front-and-Wing 
Flared Front Gable 


Gable Front-and-Wing 

The gable front-and-wing shape lent itself to Tudor Revival styling, although it was not as popular as the 
side gable roof for these buildings. Although the introduction of a gable front to a design cost more to 
build, it added little extra floor space. 

The gable front-and-wing can feature a variety of wall cladding materials, including brick, stucco, half¬ 
timbering, and frame. Brick is the most usual, and combinations with other of these materials are not 
unusual. During the 1930s, frame became a more frequently encountered cladding material for these 
buildings. 
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GABLE FRONT-AND-WING TUDOR REVIVAL—(SELECTED) 

Name_Address_Notes 


House 2617 Knapp St. 1.5-story, brick, projecting entrance 

surmounted w/gable front roof, 
chimney inset in ell on fagade, 
tapestry brick, dormer window 
above wing, built c. 1934 

603 Ash St. 1.5-story, stucco clad, steeply 

pitched roof, projecting entrance, 
outside wall chimney on side, porch on 
north, 6/6 double-hung windows, 
S-shaped tie bars, built c. 1925 

House 2323 Donald St. 1.5-story, stucco, steeply pitched 

roof, outside chimney in ell, dormer 
across fagade, projecting entrance 
surmounted by gable front roof w/ 
heavy vergeboard, built c. 1926 

House 601 Stanton Ave. 1 -story, brick, projecting front 

entrance trimmed with stone & 
w/front gable roof, outside wall 
chimney in ell, polychrome tile roof w/ 
comer returns, French doors on 
fagade, built c. 1932 

House 521 Hayward St. 1.5-story, frame, brick veneer on 

front fagade, brick chimney prominent, 
built c. 1935 

House 520 Welch Ave. 1.5-story, brick, half-timbered 

dormer in ell of wing, projecting 
front entrance w/stone trim & front 
gable roof flared on both sides, outside 
chimney situated in ell of wing, 
very steep gables, built c. 1932 

1.5-story brick, projecting front 
entrance covered with straight sloped 
front gable roof, walls clad w/brick up 
to windows, stucco up to roof, brick 
chimney trimmed w/stone situated 
in ell, built c. 1932 


Fred & Alida Howard 619 Stanton Ave. 

House 


Prof. Tolbert & Mabel L. MacRae 
House 
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Many of the gable front-and-wing designs include a projecting front entrance, usually placed on the gable 
front of the building. The added cost for such a feature provided a minimum of additional floor 
space—perhaps a small vestibule and coat closet—but the exterior of the house was nicely enhanced. 


Flared Front Gable 

The employment of the flared front gable roof provided a popular architectural conceit to embellish Tudor 
Revival houses in West Ames. The flare can occur on the main roof or on the roof over a projecting 
entrance to the house. The distinctive characteristic of this design is the downward curve of the roof from its 
peak to its eaves. 

Many Tudor Revival dwellings in the Fourth Ward feature projecting front entrances, usually covered with a 
front gable roof. The flared front gable roof provided a variation to this design. In the latter examples, the 
roof over the projecting entrance sweeps downward on one of its slopes to the level of the fagade windows 
or, in some instances, to the foundation. In a few cases, the sweep includes both sides of the projecting 
entrance, as is the examples at 2217 Donald Street, 2221 Storm Street, and 2230 Storm Street. 

The flared entrance Tudor Revival in West Ames often includes an outside wall chimney nested in the ell 
formed by the entrance and the main walls of the building. This places the chimney in a position of visual 
prominence on the front fagade of the building and adds a further picturesque element to it. The utility of 
the fireplace’s location within the interior of the building is subservient to the impression the chimney 
makes on the exterior. 

The following table lists some of the flared roof Tudor Revival dwellings in West Ames. 


FLARED ROOF TUDOR REVIVAL- (SELECTED) 


Name 

Address 

Notes 

House 

2230 Storm St. 

1.5 story, stucco clad, front gable roof 
w/flanking dormer on both 
sides, outside brick chimney 
on fa$ade, 6/6 double-hung 
window, built c. 1932 


House 


2221 Storm St. 


Like the above example but clad 
w/wood shingles, built c. 1925 
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Name 


IX. Architecture: c. 1890 -c. 1956 
FLARED ROOF TUDOR REVIVAL—(SELECTED) (CONTINUED) 

Address_Notes 


House 


House 


House 


House 


House 


House 


2332 Donald St. 1.5-story, brick, side gable, 

w/projecting flared entrance clad with 
stone, outside brick chimney on facade, 
stone keystone hood molds 
above 6/1 double-hung sash on facade 
windows, inset windows on second 
floor fa 9 ade, stoop porch, 
built c. 1928 


2217 Donald St. 


2340 Knapp St. 


422 Lynn Ave. 


2328 Donald St. 


2009 Cessna St. 


1.5-story, frame, double 
flared front gable, dormers 
flank front gable roof on both sides, 
6/1 double-hung windows, bay win¬ 
dow on fa 9 ade, built c. 1930 

1.5-story, stucco, flared Tudor Revival 
entrance superimposed on Cape Cod 
type dwelling, built c. 1932 

1.5-story, brick, side gable w/flared 
projecting front entrance trimmed 
w/stone, outside brick chimney 
on east elevation, built c. 1927 

1.5-story, front gable 
roof w/projecting 
entrance w/ flared roof 
on both sides, built c. 1929 

1.5-story, frame, brick facade, 
symmetrical facade 


The main roof of a front gable house can also flare, but the incidence of these is less frequent than those 
over a projecting entrance. The main roof on the house at 2328 Donald Street illustrates how a front gable 
roof can feature a flare on both its slopes. In this example, long dormer windows flank the flared roof on 
both side elevations. The house at 2217 Donald Street employs a similar design. In both instances, the 
dormers are covered with shed roofs without flares. The straight slopes of these roofs stabilize the lines of 
the design. 

The house at 2230 Storm Street illustrates how compound flared roofs offered another design alternative. 
There the east slope of the front gable roof flares and extends over a wall projection, while the west slope 
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runs straight. The entrance to this house features a projecting front gable roof with a flared east slope and 
straight running west slope. The rhythm that these roofs create satisfies the eye. 

This discussion of flared roof Tudor Revival dwellings identifies only a handful of examples in West Ames. 
Many more exist throughout the community. This architectural conceit survived late into the 1930s and 
even into the 1940s, when Tudor Revival styling had become watered down and out of fashion. These later 
examples usually were constructed of frame. Some of these designs placed a flared entrance—a hallmark of 
asymmetry—onto symmetrically conceived fagades. This blend of Tudor Revival and Neo-Colonial Revival 
styling calls attention to the transition between the two styles then taking place. 


Other Roof Shapes 

Other roof shapes also occur with Tudor Revival dwellings in the Fourth Ward. 

The use of the side gable roof is frequently encountered. The houses almost invariably feature a projecting 
front entrance covered with a front gable roof, but this roof is not flared. The house at 315 Hayward Street 
provides a good example of this type. This 1.5-story, frame house is clad with stucco and features a 
projecting entrance centered on the front of the fagade. This gable is very steeply pitched with a louvered 
opening near its apex. The house was built circa 1932. 

Some buildings feature a variety of characteristics that render them unusual or unique within the Tudor 
Revival context. The complexity of these buildings likely results from architect designs, whether custom or 
from published sources. 


OTHER ROOF TUDOR REVIVAL-(SELECTED) 

Name_Address_Notes 


House 504 Lynn Ave. 1.5-story, stucco, hip roof w/dormer 

covered with half-octagonal hip on 
fagade, ribbon windows, entrance 
porch inset under main hip roof, wood 
belt course under 1 st fl. windows, wood 
water table, built c. 1924 

House 428 Lynn Ave. 2-story, brick 1 st fl., stucco 2 nd fl., 

battered front gable roof, wing on 
side elevation & porte-cochere 
covered w/ side gable on north 
elevation, 6/6 ribbon windows, 
built c. 1934 
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Future intensive survey work should study and analyze all of these roof shapes and their design 
relationships. 


Other Observations 

Numerous examples of Tudor Revival-influenced houses are situated south of Knapp Street. The presence 
of this influence calls attention to the development of these reaches of the South Campus area slightly later 
than the reaches directly south of Lincoln Way. Prospective home owners preferred their new homes sited 
as close to the college campus as possible; but, by the 1920s and the 1930s, many of these lots had already 
been improved—hence the dearth of Tudors north of Knapp Street—not because houses of this design have 
been razed and their sites redeveloped. 

As the popularity of Tudor Revival styling spent its course during the 1930s, the style sought several new 
directions to maintain appeal. Some of its architectural elements went to extremes. The houses at 315 
Hayward Avenue and 520 Welch Avenue feature very steeply pitched roofs. Later in the 1930s, the Tudor 
Revival became more tailored in appearance. Cornices were reduced or eliminated, massing became more 
block-like, and architectural detailing was reduced. The house at 2617 Knapp Street illustrates this trend. 
Simplification of design blended with a revived interest in Colonial Revival architecture, and eclectic 
examples emerged influenced by both. The house at 2340 Knapp Street features a Cape Cod-like fa 9 ade 
with a Tudor Revival flared projecting front entrance. 


Mediterranean Revival 

West Ames lacks almost any example of a Mediterranean Revival-influenced single-family dwelling. Two 
houses are the exceptions that prove the rule. 

The house at 701 Ash Avenue is outstanding, even if almost a lone example in the Fourth Ward. This 2- 
story, stucco-clad building features wrought iron grates at the windows and a red tile roof. 

Several other Mediterranean Revival examples stand out because of their infrequency. The commercial 
building at 120 Hayward Avenue features a curve-shaped, brick parapet above its first story storefront, and 
the Beta Theta Pi Fraternity House at 2120 Lincoln Way includes an eclectic reference to the style in its use 
of stucco and tile roof, but theses examples are commercial and institutional rather than residential, and the 
influence of Mediterranean Revival styling on them is indistinct. 

The dearth of Mediterranean Revival designs in West Ames calls attention to the cultural conservatism of the 
community. True, revival architecture was wildly popular in the Fourth Ward during the 1920s and 
1930s—scores of new Neo-Colonial Revival homes arose there to celebrate America’s 18 th century past and 
almost an equal number of Tudor Revivals already celebrated the even more ancient roots of neighborhood 
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residents. But Fourth Ward residents wanted their revivals homegrown, and Southern Europe with its sun 
kissed landscape lacked familiarity. 


Neo-Colonial Revival 


Following World War I, new homes in West Ames began to reflect national trends toward Neo-Colonial 
Revival styling. These houses tended to be smaller than those built during the earlier period of Colonial 
Revival at the turn of the 20 th century and employed simpler roof designs. 

Two periods of construction are discemable within the Neo-Colonial Revival dwellings in West Ames. 
During the 1920s, most of these buildings had side gables over a long fa 5 ade featuring symmetrically 
arranged bays and often with comer returns on the roofs. The roof tended to have a moderate pitch. The 
front entrance stood as the chief architectural hallmark for these buildings, often placed under a portico front 
porch. The footprint of the house is usually a simple rectangle. The use of stone or brick is reserved for 
only the most elaborate of these buildings. Fenestration often features double-hung sash with the top sash 
divided into six or eight vertical panes. 

The following designs show the influence of early Neo-Colonial Revival on selected residential architecture 
in West Ames: 


NEO-COLONIAL REVIVAL-FIRST PERIOD—(SELECTED) 

Name_Address_Notes 


House 414 Lynn Ave. 2.5-story, side gable brick 1 st & 2 nd firs., 

stucco in gable ends, 1-story 
solarium on south, 2-story wing on 
north w/flat roof & 1-bay garage on 
1 st fl., front gable entrance porch sup¬ 
ported by columns, large example, 
use of stucco shows it as transitional 
from early Colonial Revival to 
Neo-Colonial Revival, 
built c. 1924 

2-story, frame, side gable, solarium 
on south elevation, 9/9 windows, 3-bay 
fagade, portico porch w/paired 
columns centered on fa$ade, steep 
roof, built c. 1922 


House 


515 Lynn Ave. 
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Name 


IX. Architecture: c. 1890 - c. 1956 

NEO-COLONIAL REVIVAL-FIRST PERIOD-(SELECTED) (CONTINUED) 

Address_Notes 


Sage-Biggs House 531 Hayward Ave. 1-story, frame, side gable roof, 

3-bay symmetrical facade w/addition 
on south, classical-influenced entrance 
w/fanlight, 8/1 double-hung 
windows, built c. 1927 

Dean & Mrs. Charles H. Stange 421 Ash Ave. Large, 2-story, brick side gable, cornice 
House w/heavy corbels, 3 dormers w/fanlights 

Covered w/gable roofs, quoins on fagade, 
symmetrical fagade, classically inspired front 
entrance, 8/1 double-hung windows, brick 
sidewalk to front door, pergola 
in back yard, built c. 1915 

House 618 Stanton Ave. 1.5-story, frame, side gabled roof 

Vosey detailing, front porch sup¬ 
ported by round columns, front 
door w/sidelights, symmetrical 
fagade, eyebrow dormers on front 
fagade, outside brick chimney on 
south elevation, built c. 1928 


The house at 618 Stanton Avenue exemplifies the transition from Tudor Revival to Neo-Colonial Revival 
styling. Its Vosey-inspired, faux thatched roof and eyebrow windows harken to Tudor Revival, while the 
symmetrically conceived fa?ade with its centrally placed porch portico looks to 18 th century America. 

The second period dates from the 1930s, when more developed and historically correct examples appeared. 
Telling characteristics of these buildings include the almost ubiquitous use of dormer windows, fenestration 
with an equal number of panes above and below the double-hung sash, decorative stone or brick (or both) 
cladding portions of the fafade, the fa<^ade line broken up with projecting wings, and a preference for 
building footprints of compound rectangles. Many of the houses in College Heights illustrate these 
characteristics. Many of these buildings are also relatively small in size. Reinhard Friedrich, a local 
contractor-builder, became another proponent of Neo-Colonial Revival styling. When he expanded his 
scope in the late 1930s and laid out his first subdivisions in Ames, he platted them as Friedrich’s 1 st 
Addition and Friedrich’s 2 nd Additions, but he called the two plats, collectively, Colonial Village in deference 
to the style and as a marketing tool. 
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Hip Roof 

According to some sources, the design of hip roof Neo-Colonial Revival house was said to derive from 
Tidewater architecture along the Atlantic seaboard during the 18 th century. Writing in 1929, the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau, Inc., noted that: 


Most present-day Colonial houses were inspired from homes built by our forefathers in 
Connecticut or New York. 

There are, however, other delightful forms of Colonial architecture. One of the most 
interesting was developed in the James River Valley, in Virginia. These houses have a 
high degree of stateliness and bigness about them. They reflect the elegant and luxurious 
way of living that distinguished the more free-spending Virginia planter from his thrifty 
New England neighbor. The mild climate called for large rooms, large windows, and a 
sense of openness. Almost always they had big hip-roofs. (Jones: 174) 


An illustration of such a house in this publication shows a steeply pitched (“big”) hip roof surmounting a 
simple, rectangular footprint. 

Although the number of hip roof Neo-Colonial Revival dwellings in West Ames is small in number, their 
designs are distinctive. The hip roofs that cover them are more moderately pitched than the example cited 
above, but they confer nonetheless visual solidity to the design. This, coupled with the block-like massing 
of their shaped volumes, results in a bold and dignified facade. Examples include the following: 


HIP ROOF NEO-COLONIAL REVIVAL—(SELECTED) 

Name _ Address _ Notes 


Double House 

312-A & 312-B Hayward Ave. 2-story, frame, hip roof, 3-bay 

symmetrical fa 9 ade, front entrance 
w/fanlight & sidelights, 8/1 double-hung 
windows, looks like single¬ 
family dwelling, now 6-apts., built c. 1940 

House 

2636 Hunt St. 

2-story, frame, hip roof, 4/1 
double-hung windows, breeze way 
& attached 1-bay garage, circa 1940 

House 

608 Lynn Ave. 
(a.k.a. 606) 

2-story, frame, hip roof, symmetrical 
fa 9 ade, cover-up siding, 
outside wall chimney, 
built c. 1930 
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Dutch Neo-Colonial 

Houses influenced by Dutch Neo-Colonial designs in West Ames usually feature a 1.5- or 2-story height, a 
side-gambrel roof, and a large dormer window stretching across most of the fa 9 ade. During the late 1910s, 
1920s, and later, the gambrel roof almost always featured a side-gabled configuration, as opposed to the 
practice during the earlier Colonial Revival period. This lent a more horizontal feeling to the composition in 
contrast with the earlier roof configuration with its greater feeling of verticality. The earlier examples also 
tended to feature more steeply pitched roofs, such as the example at 2823 West Street. Sometimes the roofs 
of these earlier buildings formed a front gable to the fa 9 ade, such as the Mohawk Fraternity House at 2819 
West Street. 

The following provide representative examples: 


DUTCH NEO-COLONIAL—SIDE GABLE (SELECTED) 

Name _ Address _ Notes 


House 2336 Knapp St. 1.5-story, stucco, c. 1938 

House 2304 Storm St. 1.5-story, frame, symmetrical 

fa 5 ade w/centered entrance, 
built c. 1939 

House 2220 Knapp St. 1.5-story, frame, large example, 

pent roof above 1 st fl. in gambrel ends, 
1-story wing at east elevation, 
front porch w/paired columns flank¬ 
ing ribbon windows with 6/1 
double-hung sash, built in 1924 

House 2222 Storm St. 1.5-story, frame, built c.1926 

House 2327 Donald St. 1.5-story, frame, built c. 1930, pro¬ 

jecting entrance w/front gable 
roof, 1-story wing on side 

House 2226 Donald St. 1.5-story, frame, projecting 

entrance w/front gable roof, 
1 -story open porch on side, 
built c. 1918 


Albert T. & Verna B. 
Lerdall House 


2513 Hunt St. 


1.5-story, frame, side gable, small 
example of type, 8/1 double-hung windows, 
may be a Gordon-Van Tine design, c. 1929 
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DUTCH NEO-COLONIAL-SIDE GABLE (SELECTED) (CONTINUED) 

Name _ Address _ Notes 

House 2631 Knapp Ave. 1.5-story, frame, 3-bays & offset 

front entrance w/pediment, 
built c. 1925 

House 507 Lynn Ave. 1.5-story, frame, Dutch Colonial, pro¬ 

jecting front entrance covered by 
flared extension of main roof, side¬ 
lights at front door, 
built c. 1926 

House 413 Ash Ave. 2-story, frame, symmetrical 

fa 9 ade, ribbon windows, solarium 
on side, portico entrance w/ 
paired columns, built c. 1921 


Note: Each of these examples features a side-gable roof with a large dormer window stretching 
across the fa 9 ade of the building. 


The source of the Dutch gambrel influence and its introduction in West Ames remains conjecture. The 
house at 2513 Hunt Street resembles prefabricated designs popularized by the Davenport, Iowa, firm of 
Gordon-Van Tine in the 1920s. The house at 413 Ash Street is rumored to be a pre-cut, mail order design. 
It resembles the house at 2220 Knapp Street. The identification and documentation of design sources such 
as this are difficult. They usually rely on serendipitous connection of the building with architectural 
drawings from printed sources, blueprints, or oral informant information. 

During this period of Dutch Colonial popularity, the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc., a 
collaboration of the American Institute of Architects and the U.S. Department of Commerce, provided 
several pieces of advice to ensure success with Dutch Colonial designs. Writing in 1929, the bureau noted 
that: 


In the so-called Dutch Colonial house there are three things in particular to be reckoned 
with if the potential beauty of the style is to be fully realized: the height of the walls must 
be in accord with the proportions of the roof; the dormers must be delicately designed so 
they do not appear to weigh heavily on the roof, the foundation should be low so that the 
house appears to lie close to the ground. (Jones: 148) 
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The visual weight of the gambrel roof makes a building look dumpy, if this “height of the walls” 
recommendation is ignored. 

The publication illustrated two examples, whose “design meets all these requirements in splendid fashion,” 
and provided additional recommendations: 


The cornice line is brought just above the level of the first story windows so that the 
house appears broad and low. The low stoop and the front door raised only slightly above 
the level of the walk give it a pleasant air of hospitality. (Ibid.) 


Two properties in West Ames illustrate the validity of this advice. The house at 2220 Knapp Street is a 
large example of the Dutch Colonial house. Set close to the ground, the threshold to the front door is 
accessed by three steps up from grade. Firmly anchored to the ground, the house conveys a feeling of 
dignity and solid comfort. Around the comer at 413 Ash Street, a Dutch Colonial house features only two 
steps to access the front entrance. 

In contrast, the first floor of the house at 2513 Hunt Street stands some two feet above grade, which itself 
rises about 36 inches above the public right-of-way. The front door of this house accessed by two flights 
with a total of ten steps. The visual effect here is quite different. True, the added height calls attention to 
this small, 1.5-story, frame house; but, because the house appears perched rather than anchored on its 
foundation, the building conveys an unsettling effect of visual instability. 

The A.I.A. bureau deemed two types of dormer windows acceptable—individual dormers ranged across the 
fagade slope of the roof or one long dormer with a series of windows. The houses in West Ames cited 
above conformed to these recommendations. 


Cape Cod 

The Cape Cod cottage became a hallmark of Neo-Colonial design during this second period and provided a 
simple, classic, and enduring design. This design featured a 1- or 1.5-story height and a side gable roof, 
usually including dormer windows. Other developments included an increased use of attached garages, 
some with a “breezeway” connector to link the garage and the house. The breezeway might be screened-in 
to provide a cool place to sit during hot weather before the advent of air-conditioning, as well as an all 
weather access to the garage. 
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Name 

Address 

Notes 

House 

2329 Storm St. 

1.5-story, frame, projecting 
entrance, built c. 1939 

House 

2318 Storm St. 

1.5-story, frame, projecting 
entrance, built c. 1931 

House 

2312 Storm St. 

1.5-story, frame, steeply pitched 
front gable entrance, built c. 1931 

Duplex 

3127-3129 Story St. 

Side gable, frame, built c. 1948 

House 

522 Lynn Ave. 

Side gable, frame, 2 dormers, 
built c. 1955, picture window 
on fa 9 ade typical of late example 


As the table indicates, Cape Cod styling lent itself to both single-family houses and to duplexes. 


Garrison Neo-Colonial Revival 

The garrison Neo-Colonial Revival dwelling features an overhang between the first and upper floor. Better 
examples of the style include pendants hanging from the overhang. The employment of the garrison motif 
added visual weight to a building, and the horizontal line it created between the first and upper floor added 
visual breadth to the fa 9 ade. Coupled together, these details conferred a feeling of strength to the design. 

The popularity of the garrison motif emerged in the Fourth Ward during the 1930s. Reinhard Friedrich 
took up the styling in earnest in the late 1930s, with the construction of numerous examples of single-family 
dwellings and duplexes in Colonial Village. 

Examples of garrison designs in the Fourth Ward include those on the following page: 
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GARRISON NEO-COLONIAL REVIVAL—(SELECTED) 

Name 

Address Notes 

Woody-Harvey House 

2002 Cessna St. 2-story, frame, side gable, 

garrison design, several compatible 
additions inc. 2-bay 
garage, originally built 
c. 1939 

Breckenridge House 

2236 Storm St. 2-story, frame, side gable, 1 st fl. 

facade brick veneer, heavy pendants, 
large & well-developed example, 
built c. 1939, owner has original 
blueprints 

House 

2304 Storm St. 2-story, side gable, frame, 

symmetrical fa$ade w/center entrance, 
built c. 1939 

Duplex 

2633-2635 Hunt St. 2-story, frame w/brick veneer 

1 st story fa 9 ade, 1950s, 
watered down example w/narrow 
overhang, built c. 1951 

Duplexes 

2401-2403 & 2405-2407 Knapp St. Two duplexes attached, 

2-story, frame, watered 
down example w/narrow 
overhang, built c. 1954 

Duplex 

801-803 Beach Ave. 2-story, frame, 6/6 windows, stone 

1 st fl. fa 9 ade, clapboard 2 nd , 
built c. 1948 

Duplex 

805-807 Beach Ave. 2-story, frame, 6/6 windows, stone 

1 st fl. fa 9 ade, clapboard 2 nd , 
built c. 1948 

Duplex 

827-829 Beach Ave. 2-story, frame, 6/6 windows, stone 

1 st fl. fa 9 ade, clapboard 2 nd , 
built c. 1949 

Duplex 

833-835 Beach Ave. 2-story, frame, 6/6 windows, stone 

1 st fl. fa 9 ade, clapboard 2 nd , 


built c. 1947 
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GARRISON NEO-COLONIAL REVIVAL-(SELECTED) 


Name 

Address 

Notes 

Duplex 

2004-2006 Friley Rd. 

2-story, frame, 6/6 windows, stone 



1 st fl. fa 9 ade, clapboard 2 nd , 



built c. 1948 


The house at 611 Hayward Avenue shows a transition between Tudor Revival and Neo-Colonial Revival 
styling in West Ames. Built circa 1941, it features a steeply pitched, gable front-and-wing roof and a wall 
dormer on the fa§ade—characteristics of Tudor Revival styling—but its garrison overhang between the first 
and second floors and its frame construction point to the influence of Neo-Colonial Revival styling. 
Examples like this, which visually linked one architectural style to another, were popular among 
homeowners of a conservative taste. 

The garrison design remained popular in West Ames following World War, II but by this time the new 
buildings in the design usually were in degraded and watered down versions. The duplex at 2633-2635 
Hunt Street is typical. It features only a shallow projecting garrison story and lacks pendants. 


Other 

The Ranch Style is generally outside the scope of this report. Its influence appeared as early as circa 1940, 
as the example at 602 Lynn Avenue demonstrates, but World War II put new home construction on hold for 
the duration and most examples in West Ames date from the 1950s and 1960s, when the style thrived and 
then blended into Split-level designs. The Ranch designs are usually 1-story in height and seek to convey a 
sleek, horizontal appearance closely situated to the ground. Attached garages and picture windows lend 
further horizontal feeling to these buildings and were widely included in the designs. During the 1940s, the 
Ranch tended to have little or nor eaves, but as the style developed, so did the width of the eaves, further de¬ 
emphasizing the height of the roof and increasing the feeling of breadth. Most of these new buildings in the 
Fourth Ward appeared outside the historic neighborhood plats. By this time, these earlier plats had mostly 
filled with improvements. 

Experimental designs gained interest following World War II, as the tight housing market encouraged new 
technologies to combat the shortage. The house at 2601 Hunt Street features al-story, front gable, shed 
roof over front door, picture window on the fa 9 ade, and silver or light gray-colored metal panels as wall 
cladding. A 2-bay, frame garage addition is situated at the rear of the building. This is one of only 2,500 
Lustron houses built across the nation between circa 1945 and 1950. Carl Strandlund sought to alleviate the 
nation’s severe housing shortage with this design, but his Lustron Company declared bankruptcy in 1950. 
Like R. Buckminster Fuller’s aluminum Dymaxion House of the same period, the Lustron house offered a 
mass-produced and affordable solution to residential design. The failure of both these efforts suggest that 
Americans prefer not to live in metal houses. 
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Other Residential Types 

While it is true that the single-family dwelling outnumbers all other kinds of buildings in West Ames, other 
architectural forms are highly visible because of their prominent sites along traffic arteries. This section of 
the report examines the following architectural forms: 


Apartment Building 
Double House 
Rooming House 
Commercial Building 


The Greek residence, another property type in West Ames, is discussed in a separate subsection of this 
chapter below because of its prominence. 


Apartment Building 

The apartment building appeared as an architectural form during the boom years of the 1910s in West 
Ames. The popularity of this form remained somewhat low, and relatively few of these buildings were 
constructed considering the density of the Fourth Ward’s population. Still, the examples that did emerge in 
West Ames are notable because their large size makes them visually prominent in the streetscape. 

Local usage has called these buildings by various names. Some early newspaper accounts—“Apartment 
House in Fourth Ward Nearly Complete” (Ames Daily Tribune, August 29, 1922)—called them by one 
name. By 1945, these buildings were simply called “apartments” (Ames City Directory 1945) as shown in 
the following list: 


APARTMENT BUILDING-WEST AMES (1945) 

Name _ Address _ Notes 

Lincoln Apartments 2707,2709,2711 Lincoln Way 3-separate bldgs, attached, 

each unit contained 12+/- apts., 
built c. 1922 

Cranford Apartments 2402-2408 Lincoln Way Managed by Faculty Women’s Housing 

Co., contained 30 apt units in 1940, 
first floor used for commercial & 
professional purposes, many alterations 
but likely NR eligible under Criterion A, 

built in 1922 
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APARTMENT BUILDING-WEST AMES (1945) 


Name 

Address 

Notes 

Phi Omega Phi Sorority House 

141 Campus Ave. 

3-story, frame, very low- 

Allen Apartments 


pitched roof, symmetrical fagade, 
built c. 1917 (?) 

College Heights Apartments #1 

211 Beach Ave. 

2-story, brick side gable, 
roof, built in 1937 
by Reinhard Friedrich 

College Heights Apartments #2 

215 Beach Ave. 

2-story, brick hip roof flanked 
w/gable front wings, 
built in 1938 by Reinhard 
Friedrich 


Phi Kappa Fraternity House 
Elizabeth Apartments 


Pi Beta Phi Sorority House 
Hillcrest Apartments 


2917 West St. 3-story, frame & brick veneer, 

American Four-Square format w/flared main 
& dormer roofs, dormer w/ribbon windows, 
wide eaves, Prairie School-influence, 
built before 1926 

129 Ash Ave. 2.5-story, frame complex roof 

w/hip & intersecting gables, comer 
returns, 2-story bay window on 
southeast comer, cover-up siding, 
built c. 1909 


About an equal number of apartment buildings were situated in downtown Ames in 1945. The many 
conversions of fraternity and sorority houses into “apartments” illustrate how difficult it is to separate 
some of these property types into categories. 

Of these apartment buildings, the Lincoln Apartments and the Cranford Apartments are the best known. 
(Page 1992: Vol. II, 7D-52 and 7D-53) The Lincoln at 2707-2711 Lincoln Way is a three sectioned 
apartment building. The Cranford at 2404-2408 is significant as an investment of Iowa State faculty and 
administrators, who formed the Faculty Women’s Housing Company for its erection. 

These apartment buildings in West Ames were mostly constructed before circa 1930. From then until the 
1970s, the apartment building remained a little-built property type. Married students often lived in Pammel 
Court on the north side of the university. The university built a number of new dormitories, and investors 
looked to other opportunities for the investment of their capital. Many landlords purchased single-family 
dwellings and converted them into student rentals. 
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Double House 

The double house appeared in West Ames during the 1910s. The double house featured two living units 
attached to one another and usually a height of two stories. This type of house in West Ames was also 
called a “double family apartment” and a “two family apartment” during the early 20 th century. The lack 
of one commonly accepted name for this property type indicated its novelty at the time. 

In 1915, C. R. Cory erected a new double house at 217-219 Campus Avenue. According to one historic 
source: 


The new building is almost fireproof, having a twelve inch concrete foundation with a 
concrete wall between the two apartments, and tile walls stuccoed. The building will be 
modern in every way. (Fourth Ward Times, April 23, 1915) 


So, in addition to its use of a relatively new architectural format, the building employed poured concrete in 
its construction and stucco cladding on its exterior, a popular building material at the time. C. R. Cory lived 
in one unit in this building, illustrating the fact that these buildings were often constructed with the dual 
purpose of owner-occupation for one and income from the other unit. The extensive use of masonry for 
this building indicates Mr. Cory’s concern for fire safety and the expense he was willing to underwrite for 
it. This was not necessarily the case for double houses built solely as income-producing properties. The 
double house at 412-414 Stanton Avenue is likely another case in point. Built circa 1925, this building 
features a fireplace in both of its units, unlikely amenities for rental properties in Ames at the time. 

The architectural designs for new double houses in West Ames came from a variety of sources. Popular 
architectural publications during the early 20 th century frequently featured designs for double houses. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s Honor Bilt homes provided both the design and the building materials necessary 
for the construction of such a residence, and the company’s 1926 catalog included “The Garfield,” a “two- 
story twin apartment home.” (Sears, Roebuck and Co. 1926: 95) The catalog further described the benefits 
of this property type as: 


a splendid investment opportunity. It can be sold at a handsome profit when built in a 
good locality. Sometimes the owner lives in one apartment and rents out the other to a 
tenant. Such rental usually pays the cost of the property. (Ibid.) 


As the following table indicates, a number of Fourth Ward residents availed themselves of such benefits, 
although they might not have selected an Honor Bilt design. The sources of these designs in the Fourth 
Ward remain a subject for further investigation. 
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When Clyde Williams and W. R. Boyd announced the construction of three new “two family apartments” 
at Knapp and Stanton, they indicated that: 


The plans were drawn by Cedar Rapids architects and the work is being done by a Cedar 
Rapids contractor. (Fourth Ward Times , July 5, 1915) 


As built, these three double houses 


will be frame, two stories in height, and each of the three will accommodate two families. 
Each apartment will be large enough for an average family and will be modem in every 
way.” (Ibid.) 


Other double houses in West Ames include: 


DOUBLE HOUSES-(SELECTED) 

Name_Address_Notes 

Double House 312-A & 312-B Hayward Ave. 2-story frame, w/o porches, 

built c. 1940 


Double House 406-408 Hayward Ave. 1-story, frame, anomaly w/3 attached 

units, 2 facing Hayward & 1 facing 
north at 2526 Knapp, 
frame, built c. 1925 

Double House 409-411 Welch Ave. 2.5-story, frame, flared hip roof 

with cross gable beneath, 
2-bays on fa 9 ade, 
2-story bays on south & north, 
front gable dormer window on east, 
Colonial Revival influenced, built 
c. 1906 

2-story, frame, shared full-width 
facade 1-story front porch, 
radically remodeled building, 
built c. 1926 


Double House 


426-428 Hayward Ave. 
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DOUBLE HOUSES-(SELECTED) (CONTINUED) 

Name_Address_Notes 


Double House 


Double House 

Double House 


Double House 

Double House 

C. R. Corey Double House 

Double House 

Double House 


432-434 Hayward Ave. 1-story, brick, side gable, 

portico front porch w/double 
entrance, symmetrical fa$ade, 
8/1 windows, Neo-Colonial Revival 
tile wall separating units, 
built c. 1922 


517-519 Stanton Ave. 1-story, stucco, side gable, shared 

front porch w/shed roof, built c. 1920 

412-414 Stanton Ave. 2-story, stucco, side gable roof, 

4-bay facade centered by 
projecting entrance covered 
w/front gable roof, 6/1 double- 
hung windows, outside brick chimneys 


on south 

2633-2635 Hunt St. 

225-227 Sheldon Ave. 

217-219 Campus Ave. 2- 

114-116 Campus Ave. 

2822-2824 West St. 


& north elevations, contemporary 

1- bay garage at rear, built c. 1925 

2- story, small dwellings w/o front 

porch, built c. 1951 

2-story, front gable roof w/ large, 
shared full-facade front 
porch, divided rear porch, 
built c. 1918, nonextant 

•story, concrete & stucco structure, 
flat roof, built in 1915 

2-story, frame, full-width 
shared front porch, built c. 1938 

2-story, frame, full-facade 
front porch & porch on Campus 
Ave., nonextant 
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In addition to these, four attached duplexes are located at 2127-2129,2131-2133, 2135-2137, and 2139- 
2141 Sunset Drive. They feature brick veneer walls and side gable roofs. Changes to the Ames zoning 
ordinance in 1948 allowed the construction of this new architectural form. The attached duplexes look like a 
series of row houses. This ordinance change sought to accommodate the city’s booming population 
following World War II. Built circa 1949, these attached duplexes show a degraded version of Neo- 
Colonial Revival styling. Time and heavy student usage have not been kind to them. 

Most of these double houses feature rectangular footprints. The double house at 411-A and 411-B Welch 
Avenue is the exception that proves the rule. It features bay windows on its front facade and on its north 
and south elevations. The presence of these architectural amenities seems to indicate an owner-occupant 
rather than a property erected solely to produce income. 

These lists also suggest that the double house enjoyed far greater popularity on the South Side than in the 
West Gate neighborhood for a reason or reasons that remain speculative. 

Following World War II, many duplexes appeared in Ames. The duplex as a property type is the direct heir 
of the double house. Both feature one or two stories. They differ only in the names ascribed to them and 
their stylistic designs, although duplexes are more likely to feature closets and other built-in amenities. By 
1945, “double house” had become a fussy moniker and “duplex” conveyed a home with modern 
comforts. The following table lists some of these properties in the Fourth War: 


DUPLEX—FOURTH WARD (SELECTED) 


Name 

Address 

Notes 

Duplex 

522-524 Lynn Ave. 

1.5-story, frame. Cap Cod influence, 
two dormers on facade, built 
c. 1947 

Duplex 

2617 Hunt St. 

2-story, frame, hip roof, 
built c. 1939, attached 
frame garage c. 1960 

Duplex 

201 Howard Ave. 

2-story, side gable, frame. 


(faces Story St.) 

garrison design, built c. 1960 


By the late 1940s, most building lots in the historic areas of West Ames had infilled with improvements. 
Although the duplex as a property type enjoyed popularity in other sections of Ames following World War 
II, the available number of unimproved lots in the Fourth Ward limited its construction. 
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Rooming House 

The rooming house is an early 20 th century property type in West Ames that provided off-campus housing 
for students. Most of these structures were large buildings of frame construction. Many stood along 
Welch Avenue on the South Side and between Sheldon and Hyland Avenues in the West Gate 
neighborhood. 

Since these buildings were built for profit and as investments, their architectural design tended to be plain 
and simple. Because they sustained heavy use from students, they tended to age quickly. Because they 
were located on choice sites for off-campus housing, many have been razed and their sites redeveloped since 
the 1970s by new multiple-family dwellings. 

The Alpha Chi Beta Sorority House at 127 (a.k.a. 129) Stanton Avenue is a fine and well-preserved example 
of a Greek letter frame residence, once a common architectural form. Constructed c. 1910, the house 
appears on a Sanborn fire insurance map identified as “Rooming.” (Sanborn 1920: 13) By this time, the 
Sanborn Company distinguished between fraternity and rooming houses on their maps, so, at least by 1920, 
we can conclude that this property fulfilled the function of a rooming house. This 2.5-story, frame building 
is covered with a side gable roof over a flared hip roof. A dormer window, covered with a front gable roof, 
is situated on the front fagade slope of the roof. The building also features a full-width, 1-story, front porch. 
The flared roof shows the influence of Colonial Revival styling on the building’s design. 

Further research is needed to identify rooming houses, to sort out the differences between them, apartment 
houses, and fraternity houses, and to study their architectural form. Analyses of interior floor plans might 
assist in this kind of evaluation. Rooming houses dot the West Ames landscape, particularly along Lincoln 
Way west of Sheldon Avenue. Although significant for the historical evolution of West Ames, rooming 
houses lack architectural pretension and are difficult to classify and evaluate. They have also undergone 
heavy use and are often in poor condition. 


INSTITUTIONAL ARCHITECTURE 

Large public institutions, like schools, and semi-public buildings, like churches, stand out on the West Ames 
streetscape because of their size and function. 

The architecture of church and religious foundation buildings provides West Ames with some of its most 
distinguished architectural designs. Along with campus buildings and Greek residences, these architectural 
designs are the most ambitious in the community. These examples include the following: 
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INSTITUTIONAL ARCHITECTURE 

Name_Address_Notes 

Collegiate Presbyterian Church 159 Sheldon Ave. Brick, gable front roof, 

Collegiate Gothic Revival & 
Chicago School influences, 
built 1915-1916 

First Baptist Church 200 Lynn Ave. Brick w/Neo-Colonial Revival 

influence, front gable w/large 
portico w/5 pillars & fanlight, 
tall spire, two side gable wings 
on south w/6/6 windows, 
church built c. 1960 

Brick, built in 1930 at cost of 
$25,000, attached to First 
Baptist Church as two side 
gable wings, Neo-Colonial 
Revival influence 

2622 Lynn Ave. U-shaped complex of units: 

brick sanctuary w/gable front roof, 
2-story, brick student center w/gable 
front roof, linked by connector, 
sanctuary dedicated in 1926, 
Collegiate Gothic-influenced design 

St. John’s By The Campus 2338 Lincoln Way Stone, completed in 1930 at cost of 

Episcopal Church $64,000, Collegiate Gothic- 

influenced design 

Crawford School 415 Stanton Ave. Built in 1930 w/subsequent addi¬ 

tion, brick 


Collegiate Methodist Episcopal 
Church & Student Center 


Roger Williams House-Baptist 200 Lynn Ave. 

Student Center, a.k.a. American 
Baptist Convention Student Center 


Although relatively few in number, these buildings are likely architect-designed without exception. Alan H. 
Kimball provides a fine example of an early architect, whose opus included academic architecture, residential 
architecture, as well as religious architecture like Collegiate Presbyterian Church at 159 Sheldon Avenue and 
St John's By The Campus Episcopal Church at 2338 Lincoln Way. (See next section for more on 
Kimball.) An intensive survey of other buildings associated with religious architecture in West Ames will 
undoubtedly reveal the names of other architects. 

Frequently, religious properties are architecturally significant because they offer architects an outstanding 
opportunity to design a major building in the community, to use high-quality building materials, and to 
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implement creative force. Because religious groups are often conservative in their tastes and particular in 
their needs, religious designs must also frequently work within a restricted range of options creating, 
thereby, additional challenge. 


Evaluation and Recommendation 


Each of these buildings is significant architecturally because of its design. Those that have already reached 
the National Register’s 50-year threshold should be considered eligible, under Criterion C. Further 
research might provide justification for their significance under Criterion A because of their historic 
functions ministering to students. Those properties abutting the Greek Letters Historic District should form 
part of the intensive survey of it, as recommended below, and a method should be explored whereby these 
church and religious foundations might be included in its boundaries. 


Architects 

As detailed in A Home for Science and Technology: Ames, Iowa, 1864-1941 (Page 2003: El 12-113), 
architects have made substantial contributions to Fourth Ward architecture. As might be expected, most of 
their documented designs are for large, institutional buildings. 

Professor Alan H. Kimball provides a fine example of a local Ames architect. Kimball was the first head of 
the Department of Architectural Engineering, established at Iowa State in 1917. His documented work to 
date includes the following: 


Name 

Dean W. H. Stevenson House 

Welch School Addition 

Collegiate Presbyterian Church 

St. John’s By The Campus 
Episcopal Church 


KIMBALL DESIGNS IN WEST AMES 
Address 

320 Ash Ave. 

South Hyland Ave. 

159 Sheldon Ave. 

2338 Lincoln Way 


Notes 

Built in 1915 

Built in 1915, nonextant 

Built in 1915-1916 

Stone, front gable w/tower, 
built 1930 


Kimball’s design for an addition to Welch Elementary School “matches the rest of the building perfectly.” 
(Fourth Ward Times, August 27, 1915) Concerning the Stevenson house, a local newspaper noted that: 
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Work is soon to commence on the new home of Professor Stevenson on Ash avenue. 

This building will be a large frame one, well designed, and modem in every way. The 
plans were drawn by Prof. Allen H. Kimball. (Fourth Ward Times, April 9, 1915) 


Identification of architects poses a challenge for the architectural history of the Fourth Ward, because most 
of the buildings there are single-family dwellings. In spite of these identifications, most architecture in the 
Fourth Ward remains unidentified as to design source. Because single-family dwellings are less likely to 
attract the attention of newspaper than public buildings and because municipal building permits do not 
include the name of the design source, this information is often difficult to uncover. Many single-family 
dwellings in the Fourth Ward stemmed, undoubtedly, from published sources. As a well-educated 
community, Fourth Ward residents enjoyed the benefit of a university library with subscriptions to many of 
these design sources. Local lumber yards provided additional sources of published materials. These 
sources, coupled with local architects who could advise about or alter or customize such designs, offered a 
rich potential for homeowners to individualize their new home plans. The discovery of these design sources 
often relies on oral informant information, uncovered in haphazard investigation. As Fourth Ward 
neighborhoods are surveyed in intensive fashion and individual property owners investigate the history of 
their properties, more information along this line should come forth. 

The present study has uncovered information about such design sources, in addition to those properties 
identified in the 2003 study as architect-designed, in such a fashion. Lynn Knipe, an associate professor of 
Animal Science at Iowa State and resident of 3218 Oakland Street during the late 1980s and 1990s, 
conducted an intensive survey of properties in the Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District. The results of his 
research and oral informant interviews, follows. This insight into the architectural history of the 
neighborhood should be considered not as unique in West Ames and not as representative of West Ames, 
but as suggestive of the many contributions architects have likely made within the broader community as 
well. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNS IN OAK-WOOD-FOREST HISTORIC DISTRICT 

Richard McConnel, architect. In the late 1940s, he designed the house at 419 Hawthorne for himself and his family. 
(Knipe: 39) McConnel’s firm designed Hilton Coliseum as well as many renovations for houses in Ames, including the 
Diehl House at 3310 Oakland Street. 

Alexander Linn designed the original portion of the Henry and Ruth Gilman House at 3221 Oakland Street. Bamie Slater 
designed a west addition to it in 1969. (Ibid.: 20) 

Charles Bowers, (lived at 548 Forest Glen), an architect prior to his death during World War II. Designed the William and 
Alice Pierre House at 3403 Oakland Street. (Ibid.: 23) Bowers also designed the house at 548 Forest Glen for himself and 
his family. Bowers died during World War II, and the house remained uncompleted at his death. The next owners, 
Sheldon [& Virginia] Geary-Shen, completed the building with extensive remodeling. ( Ibid .: 33) 
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In 1935, Emest W. and Cornelia Lindstrom commissioned the Des Moines architectural firm of Kraetch and Kraetch to 
design a house for them. The house stands at 3313 Oakland Street. Prof. Lindstrom was vice dean of the Iowa State 
Graduate Division. 

Harvey and Helen Diehl House. The Diehls bought this property at 3310 Oakland in 1942. It was a small, unoccupied 
house. With the assistance of architect Richard McConnel, the Diehls remodeled the building. Harvey Diehl was a 
professor of chemistry at Iowa State. Prof. Diehl with his wife’s assistance published Quantitative Analysis: Elementary 
Principles and Practice, a book published privately by their Oakland Street Science Press. (Ibid.: 22) 

In 1937, Dr. William G. and Mildred Murray commissioned Don Ayres to design a new home for them at 3207 Oakland 
Street. Alexander Lynn built the new house. ( Ibid. : 17) 

Walter Dunagon was an architect and member of the Iowa State College Civil Engineering Department during the mid-20 ,h 
century. (Page 1992: 7E-12) He bought an unimproved parcel of land, now 3424 Oakland Street, from R. Howard and F. 
Hazel Porter and proceeded to erect a poured concrete home of modernistic design on the site. About 1963, Dunagon died 
of a bleeding ulcer soon after the completion of his house on Oakland. ( Ibid.: 25) Dunagon is not listed in Shank’s 
Iowa’s Historic Architects. 


Curiously, Wesley I. Shank’s definitive listing of Iowa architects, Iowa’s Historic Architects, A 
Biographical Dictionary, lacks some of these names, including Charles Bowers, Richard McConnel, and 
Walter Dunagon. Barney Slater is another unlisted name. (He lived in and heavily remodeled the house at 
601 Hayward Avenue during his tenure there from the 1960s to c. 1980.) While it is true that some of these 
men practiced after 1950, Shank’s cut-off date, some practiced before this date. 


Evaluation and Recommendation 

Properties such as those discussed above are significant, under National Register Criterion C, because they 
call attention to local sources of architectural designs. These sources have interpreted emerging stylistic 
trends into the local architectural vocabulary or experimented with new materials, forms, or technologies to 
create unique designs or to meet new architectural challenges. An intensive survey will likely identify more 
residences that are architect-designed or architect-influenced. These should augment then this historic 
context. 


West Gate Center Historic District 

West Gate Center Historic District, a nonhistoric name, runs along both sides of West Street from the 
western edge of the Iowa State University campus to where West Street forks at Woodland Street. This 
corridor emerged during the first decade of the 20 th century as the hub of activity for residents, mostly 
associated with Iowa State College, who lived west of the college campus. Mixed land use prevailed from 
the beginning in the area. Single-family dwellings stood check-to-jowl with fraternity and rooming houses 
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for students. Commercial and institutional buildings soon were interspersed with them. By the 1930s, the 
corridor had taken on its historic character, although a number of changes have taken place since that time. 

The West Gate Center includes the following properties: 


WEST GATE CENTER 

Historic Name_Address 


Notes 


West Gate 


College campus at intersection of 
Union Dr. and Sheldon Ave. 

South Side 


Four monumental brick & stone 
columns, gift to Iowa State 
from Classes of 1920, 1921, 
1922, and 1923 


SHELDON AVENUE INTERSECTS 

Collegiate Presbyterian Church 159 Sheldon Ave. Built 1915-1916, designed by 

Allan Kimball & Proudfoot & Bird 


HYLAND AVENUE INTERSECTS 

Hyland Pointe Apartments 153-163 Hyland Ave. 3-story, frame apt. bldg., c. 1989 

Hawkeye Laundry-Ames Dress Club 2810 West St. 1-story, frame commercial bldg., c. 1989 

Athletic Drug Company 2814 West St. 2-story “cement block” building, 

(a.k.a. The Fourth Ward Drug Store built in 1915, recently altered storefront 

& Swatosh Drug Store) Dr. Swatosh & upper story fa 9 ade windows, cast stone name 

lived upstairs (1940) plaque reads “Athletic/Drug Co” 

Commercial Building 2816 West St. 1-story, brick, cover-up wood siding 

on fa 9 ade, built c. 1924 

Apartment Building 2824 West St. 3-story, frame, c. 1993 

(former site of Alpha Sigma Phi 
Fraternity House at 2818 West St.) 

CAMPUS AVENUE INTERSECTS 

Commercial Building 2900 West St. 1-story, brick & tile, Commercial 

Style influence, recently 
Dugan’s Deli, built c. 1924 
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CAMPUS AVENUE INTERSECTS (CONTINUED) 

House 2910 West St. 1.5, frame single-family dwelling, 

front gable & intersecting side gable 
gambrel roofs, Colonial Revival in¬ 
fluence, c. 1905 


WEST STREET FORKS 

Phi Kappa Fraternity House 2917 West St. 3-story, frame & brick veneer, 

Elizabeth Apartments (a.k.a. 3003 West St.) American Four-Square format w/flared main 

and dormer roofs, dormer w/ribbon windows, 
wide eaves. Prairie School-influence, 
built before 1926 


CROSS WEST STREET & RETURN EAST 
North Side 


Cottage 

2907 West St. 

1-story, frame, c. 1900, 
vernacular design 

Fraternity House (in 1920) 
Apartment House (in 1940) 

203 Campus Ave. 

3.5-story, frame, wide eaves & heavy 
braces, built before 1920, Craftsman in¬ 
fluence, considered as potentially 
part of district 


CAMPUS AVENUE INTERSECTS 

2.5-story, frame, gambrel side gabled 
roof w/comer returns, enclosed 
2-story front porch, 6/1 double-hung 
windows, built c. 1905, Colonial 
Revival influence 

Mohawk Fraternity House 2819 West Street 2.5-story, frame, gambrel front gable 

Rooming House (by 1920) roof w/comer returns, 1-story bay 

on first floor, 2 dormers on west slope 
& 3 dormers on east slope of roof, 
Colonial Revival influenced, built 
c. 1905 


Sigma Sigma Fraternity House 2823 West St. 

(in 1922) 

Rooming House (by 1926) 


Lambda Delta Chi Fraternity 
House 


2811 West St. 


Large, Colonial Revival, gambrel, 
frame, nonextant 
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CAMPUS AVENUE INTERSECTS (CONTINUED) 


House 

2805 West St. 

1.5-story, frame, Cape Cod influenced 
single-family dwelling, c. 1939 

House 

2803 West St. 

2-story, frame single-family dwelling, 
steeply pitched front gable roof, 
1-story bay on first floor of 
west elevation, Late Victorian in¬ 
fluenced design, built c. 1900 


Shipley Barber Shop (in 1940) 

2801 West Street 

1-story, frame, diminutive shop, 
boomtown front, built between 
1920 and 1926 

Delta Upsilon Fraternity 

House 

Apartment Building (by 1926) 

209 Hyland Avenue 

3-story, frame with eaves, flat roof, 
pair round windows center on 3 rd floor fa$ade, 
1-story bays on south & north elevations 
of first floor, Craftsman influence, 

c. 1915 


House 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Fraternity House 


HYLAND AVENUE INTERSECTS 

2721 West Street 1.5-story, frame single-family dwelling, 

side gable roof, wide dormer on front 
facade, 6/1 windows, Neo-Colonial 
Revival influence, built c. 1939 

2717 West Street 3-story, frame hip roof & deck, 

2-story porch w/ classical influenced 
columns across fa$ade, rusticated 
concrete block foundation, 
built in 1902 


Since the 1970s, this area has undergone change. Although infill, alteration, and redevelopment have 
occurred within it, the center’s essential qualities of historic mixed land remain extant. Fraternal, 
commercial, and institutional properties remain extant from the early 20 th century surrounded by recent 
apartment buildings much larger in scale. The center continues to serve its historic function as the heart of 
the surrounding neighborhoods—a place to buy some staple goods, to obtain personal services, to eat a 
meal, and to meet friends. 

The fraternity houses in this district stand as representative examples of those erected throughout the West 
Gate neighborhood during the first two decades of the 20 th century. These buildings are universally 
constructed of frame. Most of these buildings have the appearance of institutional housing because of their 
large sizes. Their designs reflects the influence of Colonial Revival, Craftsman, and Prairie School styling, 
as might be expected for buildings erected at this time. 
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The Mohawk Fraternity House at 2819 West Street, now called “The Bam” and in poor repair, is one of 
the earliest extant Greek houses at West Gate. Influenced by Colonial Revival styling, the building features 
a gambrel roof. The influence of Colonial Revival styling is also apparent in the Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Fraternity House at 2717 West Street. Built in 1902, the building features a square footprint and massive, 
3-story volume. Four fluted columns capped with Corinthian capitals support the building’s full-width, 2- 
story front porch. This porch and its details lend dignity to the building and relieve it of a heavy feeling. 
The firm of Sidgwick & Saxon Architects had previously proposed a design for this fraternity house. 
(Devine: 10) Heavily influenced by Colonial Revival styling, it featured a side gambrel roof with three 
dormer windows and a 2-story portico on the facade. Although this design was not implemented, the 
building as constructed does include the prominent front porch as already described. The main roof of the 
building features wide eaves, supported by braces, another influence of Colonial Revival styling. After 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon decided to relocate their chapter house to the South Side, they rented this building to 
the FarmHouse fraternity. {Ibid.: 206) 

The fraternity house at 209 Campus Avenue presents an eclectic blend of Colonial Revival and Craftsman 
styling and points to a transition between them. The wide eaves and heavy braces under the dormer roof 
hint at the latter influence, while the symmetrically conceived front facade with its paired windows, and 
columned front porch resembles the former. 

The massive volumes of these buildings lend a feeling of security and comfort to them. Their restrained 
architectural detailing bespeaks rural Iowans’ preference for “right thinking and plain living.” 


Evaluation and Recommendation 

Although the West Gate Center has undergone change and alteration since its original construction, this 
corridor remains the most intact expression of the earliest period of this neighborhood’s development. The 
district features examples of buildings influenced by Colonial Revival, Prairie School, Commercial Style, 
and Tudor Revival designs. 

This collection of buildings in the West Gate Center, many dating from the earliest years of the 20 lh century, 
provides an opportunity for a listing on the National Register of Historic Places as an historic district. The 
district features mixed land use of commercial, residential, and institutional property types located along a 
corridor. Substantial redevelopment has occurred along this corridor because of its proximity to the Iowa 
State campus, and yet its historic character as the center of the West Gate neighborhood is still discemable. 
Many changes also have taken place to the storefronts of these buildings, but this is not unusual for 
commercial structures. The over-arching significance of this district should be subsumed under Criterion A, 
however; and, although architectural significance should be claimed, the district’s historical significance is 
paramount. 

Most properties to the north and the south of West Street and between Oakland and Lincoln Way have been 
redeveloped with large 2- and 3-story apartment buildings, since the 1970s. Although a few of the early 
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rooming and fraternity houses remain extant in these redeveloped areas, they stand as isolated 
representatives of a property type once frequent in the area. 

The Ames Historic Preservation Commission should carefully weigh the value of this district’s preservation. 
Because of extensive redevelopment, the integrity of this historic district lacks the strength of other potential 
districts in the area. Its listing would require a carefully crafted justification. National Register Criterion A 
would provide the primary source for this justification, although Criterion C should also be explored. An 
intensive survey of the West Gate Center would provide a definitive evaluation of the district’s National 
Register potential. 


Oak-Wood-Forest Historic district 

Located along both sides of Oakland Street, Woodland Street, and Forest Glen Avenue, properties in the 
Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District date from the turn of the 20 th century to the present day. Although this 
chronological range is wide, most buildings date to the middle of that century. The district features an 
eclectic collection of Craftsman, Prairie School, Tudor Revival, and Neo-Colonial Revival designs. The 
integrity of these buildings and of the overall district is outstanding. Many are likely architect-designed 
either by custom or from published sources. 

This historic district of single-family dwellings evolved from a number of suburban acreages, which once 
made up much of its area. Chapter IV of this report tells the story of this evolution. 

The Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District developed as a choice residential neighborhood for faculty 
members at Iowa State and for other professionals in Ames. This evolution complimented a similar rise on 
the South Side for such residential development, but the two districts possess very different atmospheres. 
The South Side has an orderly feeling of streets and building lots laid out in a grid pattern on level terrain. 
The Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District, by contrast, preserves the feeling of a wooded and rural landscape 
set upon an uneven topography with streets following its undulations. 

The Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District developed largely in the 1920s and 1930s and somewhat later than 
the South Side. When Professor Russell M. and Zola O. Vifquain purchased property at 524 Forest Glen 
and built a house there in 1917, it was with the intension that they could live in the country. The 
surroundings remained largely undeveloped. By the 1910s, the South Side had already begun to boom. 


Evaluation and Recommendation 

The Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District is one of the largest neighborhoods studied in this work and is a 
strong candidate for nomination to the National Register of Historic Places, under Criterion C, because of its 
architectural designs. The district is also National Register eligible, under Criterion C, because of its 
landscape architecture, and, under Criterion A, because of its historical significance. (See Chapters IV and 
X.) 
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The Ames Historic Preservation Commission should consider the Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District as a 
priority for listing on the National Register. Off-campus student housing has arisen on the eastern edges of 
this district; and, although residents have successfully blocked the construction of new multiple-family 
dwellings within the district itself, a National Register listing for it would provide another useful tool for its 
preservation. An intensive survey of the district is recommended, to be followed by a National Register 
application for it. The intensive survey should include both sides of Franklin Avenue between Oakland and 
Woodland Streets in its study area. The houses facing this city block share some of the architectural 
characteristics of the broader district; and, upon further research, might fit justifiably with its boundaries. 


South Campus Historic District 

The South Campus Historic District is the largest district identified in this study. The district includes 
multiple land use areas, including single-family residential, multiple-family residential, and commercial. The 
latter two land uses cluster mainly along Welch Avenue and make up a fraction of the overall number of 
properties in the district. 

The upbuilding of the South Campus area occurred quickly during the early 20 lh century. In 1915, one 
student newspaper reported that: 


MUCH BUILDING ON SOUTH SIDE 
Ten New Houses Are Under 
Construction Within One 
Block On Knapp And Ridge 

Things are decidedly on the boom on the south side. It was noted yesterday that here were 
ten new houses under construction within one block at one place on the south side. 

The place referred to is at the corner of Knapp and Ridge [now Stanton, ed.], where much 
building seems to be centralized. Here three new double apartments are being erected by 
Clyde Williams and W. R. Boyd, three houses by W. K. Grier, one each by Dr. O. H. 
Cessna, W. O. Parks, Prof. George Morback and the Phi Delta fraternity. {Iowa State 
Student , August 4, 1915) 


Accounts such as this attest to the rapid upbuilding of the south campus area during the 1910s. Within the 
space of one generation—say 1910 to 1939—most of the lots in the South Campus Historic District had 
filled with improvements. Although it is true that these buildings exhibit a variety of architectural styles, 
most of them share a contemporary feeling with one another. This sense is compounded by the fact that 
certain streets likely developed even more quickly than the neighborhood as a whole. An intensive survey of 
properties along Donald Street, Baker Street, and parts of Storm Street undoubtedly will reveal that many of 
the houses in these blocks went up within one or two years of each other. 
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Evaluation and Recommendation 

The South Campus area is the largest neighborhood studied in this work. Properties date from the turn of 
the 20 th century to the present day. Although this chronological range is wide, most buildings within the 
district date before World War II. The district features an eclectic collection of Craftsman, Prairie School, 
Tudor Revival, and Neo-Colonial Revival designs. The integrity of these buildings is outstanding. Many 
are likely architect-designed either by custom or from published sources. While it is true that a number of 
intrusions stand along Welch Avenue—mostly multiple-family dwellings redeveloped during the late 20 th 
century on the sites of single-family dwellings—these intrusions retain the neighborhood’s setback from 
the street and do not over-power the historic buildings in height. The number of these intrusions is very low 
within the overall integrity of the historic district. Most properties have been well maintained. An active 
neighborhood organization is working to encourage the preservation of these buildings and their owner- 
occupancy. 

The South Campus area is also National Register eligible, under Criterion C, because of its landscape 
architecture, and, under Criterion A, because of its historical significance. (See Chapter V and Chapter X.) 

The Ames Historic Preservation Commission should consider the South Campus Historic District as a 
priority for listing on the National Register. Off-campus student housing has increased the density of this 
neighborhood, and a National Register designation would provide an important tool for the district’s 
preservation. 


College Heights Historic District 

College Heights is architecturally significant as an early automobile suburb in Ames and as the most 
extensive suburb of this type in the city. Although laid out in 1913, most of the improvements in the district 
date from the 1920s to the early 1940s. A few others date from the late 1940s and 1950s. College Heights 
is additionally significant as an outstanding example of landscape architectural design notable for its 
curvilinear street layout and boulevard system. In this regard, the area might obtain architectural significance 
on the state level. Several landscape architect plans remain extant for individual residences from the 1930s 
in the neighborhood. These call attention to the area's long-time concern for good landscape design. 

College Heights Addition is historically significant because many administrators, faculty, and staff 
employees of Iowa State helped build up this neighborhood. As such, the area calls attention to the growth 
of Iowa State as an institution and as an influence in Ames. 

Located in the South Campus area of Ames, College Heights Addition was first platted in 1913. Blocks 7 
and 9 were platted in 1915. A second addition to College Heights was platted in 1916 for Mr. and Mrs. R. 
F. Graeber. Development of this residential area took place over the next three decades. This area benefited 
from the improved transportation system provided by the interurban route, constructed in 1907, that linked 
Ames with Des Moines, Boone, Fort Dodge, and other points. 
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Two property types evolved here: single-family dwellings south of Greeley Street and multi-dwelling 
fraternity and sorority houses north of Greeley. The southern portion is discussed here. The northern 
portion is discussed in “Greek Letters,” a subheading under the “Housing the Town and Gown” chapter. 

J. Q. Wickham surveyed College Heights in June 1913. Wickham was also City Engineer for the City of 
Ames. The addition was formed from portions of William H. Donaldson's Subdivision and Gray's 
Subdivision to the City of Ames. In the legal instrument recording the platting of this addition, Alexander 
Gray, the petitioner and owner, dedicated all streets, alleys, and walkways to the public. Also included in the 
agreement for this platting was the proviso that grades recommended by the Ames City Engineer for the 
proposed streets in College Heights be constructed before the City Council would accept the platting. 

In 1915, another portion of land was added to College Heights and designated Blocks 7 and 9. Wickham 
had also surveyed these blocks in his 1913 work in the area. This platting was undertaken for R. F. Graeber 
and Jennie M. Graeber, husband and wife. Graeber was a prominent Sheldahl banker. In 1916 the Graebers 
platted College Heights 2nd Addition. The development of College Heights was slow and continued into the 
1920s and 1930s. Although bankruptcy proceedings during its early years were mentioned by one 
informant, the neighborhood evolved into an outstanding example of suburban design. 

The architecture of College Heights is marked by an eclecticism of residential design, blended together in 
visual harmony through the repetition of scale, quality building materials, and setback across the stylistic 
spectrum of Craftsman, Tudor Revival, Neo-Colonial Revival, and certain other architectural influences. 

This residential section contains the most homes of brick construction found in West Ames. 

While these homes by-and-large lack individual pretension, their rich architectural detailing and outstanding 
integrity of design, coupled with the beauty of their natural surroundings, convey the feeling of solid 
comfort and understated stature. 

A few examples of Craftsman influence are noticeable in College Heights. They include the following: 


CRAFTSMAN-COLLEGE HEIGHTS (SELECTED) 


Historic Name 

Address 

Notes 

House 

425 Pearson Ave. 

Stucco, 2-story, massive front 
porch pillars, built 
c. 1920 

House 

2020 Country Club Blvd. 

Wide eaves, brick, 
built c. 1926 

House 

2114 Country Club Blvd. 

Stucco, gable front, 
built c. 1925 
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CRAFTSMAN—COLLEGE HEIGHTS (SELECTED) (CONTINUED) 

Historic Name_Address_Notes 

House 2011 Kildee St. 1-story, frame, wide eaves, 

braces, fixed awning over 
dining room window, stucco- 
parged foundation, 
built c. 1921 


The number of these stylistically influenced residences is limited and suggests that Craftsman styling had 
peaked in popularity in West Ames by the time College Heights was developing. 

The presence of Tudor Revival influenced houses is widespread. Although most of these buildings are 
relatively modest in size, they usually feature a rich array of architectural elements and detailing. This 
variety includes the treatments of exterior wall surface textures and colors, mixed building materials, 
prominently placed chimneys, irregularly shaped footprints, and steeply pitched roof designs. 

Exterior wall cladding materials include frame, half-timbering, shingles, brick, stone, and stucco. Frequently 
these materials are mixed together and result in designs of rich surface texture. The use of brick in varieties 
of color and texture add to this richness. The house at 2119 Country Club Boulevard features yellow brick 
and brick of red, yellow, and brown mixtures, half-timbering on the upper floor, and a prominently placed 
chimney on the front facade. The building also features a Vosey-inspired roof. The house at 2116 Cessna 
features red brick with a striated surface and red brick with rough faced surfaces, in addition to half¬ 
timbering. 

Prominently placed chimneys lend dignity to a number of these Tudor Revival edifices. They include 
examples at 2017 Cessna Street, 2131 Cessna Street, and 2107 County Club Boulevard, to name a few. 

Reinhard Friedrich constructed many homes in College Heights. Robert K. Friedrich, his son, related the 
following information during an interview. 


During the Depression, the City of Ames was all cooperative to help anybody 
who wanted to build anything. The city put in all the sewer, water, utilities, 
cinder streets, et cetera. It was as low as $50.00 per lot. Country Club was 
paved by the City. 

Reinhard built several homes near 2127 [now 2107] Country Club Boulevard, 
all in Tudor Revival style. Then he moved into the colonial style. The 
apartment houses were his next big projects. 
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Reinhard built most of the houses on Cessna. Except for the Sands property, 
he built most of the houses on both sides of Agg between Cessna and Kildee 
Street. In Block 12, he built every house except the two-story frame house 
Sass' house. This house was already there (but it has been remodeled). 

Reinhard also built the Tudor Revival style houses on Country Club. (Robert 
K. Friedrich interview with author). 


When the United States entered World War II, College Heights was sometimes derisively called “Pretzel 
Park,” a reference to its curving streets and the German citizenship of Reinhard Friedrich, who had 
constructed many of its homes. During the 1930s, the Ames Garden Club sponsored a number of 
residential landscape architectural designs, and several of these were implemented in College Heights. (See 
Chapter X.) 

The neighborhood features many architect-designed buildings. Many of these are large fraternity and 
sorority houses, but many of the single-family dwellings, which are relatively modest in size, are also said to 
be architect designed. 


Evaluation and Recommendation 


With about one hundred single-family dwellings most dating from the 1920s to the 1950s, College Heights 
Addition is a strong candidate for nomination to the National Register of Historic Places as an historic 
district, under Criterion C. The district features an outstanding collection of Tudor Revival and Neo- 
Colonial Revival designs. Many are likely architect-designed either by custom or from published sources. 
The level of the district’s integrity is high with few intrusions. Properties have been well maintained, and the 
owners of these buildings have obviously taken pride in them. This district is also National Register 
eligible, under Criterion C, because of its landscape architecture, and, under Criterion A, because of its 
historical significance. (See Chapters V and X.) 

Property owners and the Ames Historic Preservation Commission should explore the possibilities of 
conducting an intensive survey of the district and follow this up with a National Register nomination. 


Colonial Village Historic District 

Colonial Village is the creation of two city plats, laid out and developed by Reinhard Friedrich. The name 
given to this residential section of West Ames served as a highly useful marketing tool for a nation ever 
enamored with its 18 th century heritage. A Home for Science and Technology: Ames, Iowa, 1864-1941 
provides a broad historic context for this topic. (Page 2003: E81-E83) As a stylistically homogeneous, 
well-planned residential development constructed with quality building materials, Colonial Village is a fine 
example of a mid-20‘ h century automobile suburb built during a critical period of Ames’ growth. 
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Colonial Village embraces two plats: Friedrich’s 1 st Addition, laid out in 1939, and Friedrich’s 2 nd Addition, 
laid out in 1940. These plats abut one another and lie immediately south of College Heights. Friley Road 
forms the backbone of the first addition, with its building lots flanking both sides of the street. Gaskill 
Drive accesses the plat from College Heights, and Beach Avenue forms the addition’s boundaries on the 
east. The building lots in the second addition face Ash Avenue on the west and abut the first addition on the 
east. 

In naming the two streets of his subdivision, Friedrich chose the names of prominent men prominent in the 
community—Dr. Charles E. Friley, President of Iowa State (1936-1953), and Dr. Harold V. Gaskill, Dean 
of the university’s Division of Industrial Science (1938-1956). This practice had precedent (Cessna, Agg, 
Kildee, and other neighboring streets also reflected the luster of university notables). These street names 
added a note of prestige to Friedrich’s development. 

The name “Colonial Village” was another marketing tool. Without a public park, commercial center, or an 
institution of any kind, the neighborhood is not village. The use of the word did, however, seek to convey 
the cachet of a snug, albeit exclusive, residential neighborhood. 

Friedrich’s I s ' and 2 nd Additions are made up exclusively of single-family and duplex dwellings. Most of 
these buildings are of frame construction. A number of them feature brick or stone veneer on the front 
fa 9 ades, lending an additional dignity to their designs. 

Reinhard Friedrich immigrated to Ames from Germany in 1925 and began work in Ames as a carpenter- 
builder. Prior to the late 1930s, Friedrich had built houses in Ames—with exemplary examples in College 
Heights—featuring Tudor Revival styling. His platting of Friedrich’s 1 st Addition expanded the scope of 
his business in 1939, shows his capability to obtain financial backing for his enterprise, and illustrates his 
ability to implement his vision. To those ends, Friedrich negotiated with the City of Ames for construction 
of sewer, water, streets, and street lighting, and proceeded to build homes. During this period the City, 
anxious to prime the pump for construction, underwrote the costs for infrastructure improvements in new 
subdivisions. 

Although closely associated with College Heights geographically and stylistically and with links to Reinhard 
Friedrich, Colonial Village possesses a slightly different feeling from its neighbor to the north. Colonial 
Village is more uniform in architectural design and in landscape architectural design than is College 
Heights. In the latter, one notices a mixture of Craftsman, Tudor Revival, Neo-Colonial Revival, and other 
stylistic influences. The strongly curvilinear layout of the streets is marked in College Heights. The 
impression in Colonial Village is different in both these regards. There, Neo-Colonial Revival styling 
predominates virtually to the exclusion of other architectural influences. The rectilinear layout of Friley 
Road contrasts strongly with those in College Heights, where virtually no street runs straight. 

This is not to say that Colonial Village lacks architectural variety. Indeed, a series of stylistic variations lend 
interest to the streetscape and relieve any feeling of repetitive design. A few residences point to late Tudor 
Revival influence on their styling. The house at 910 Gaskill Drive features a front gabled, stone-veneered 
entrance projecting from the main facade of the house. An outside chimney of stone stands prominently in 
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the ell formed by them. These design elements show the direct influence of late Tudor Revival styling. The 
house at 804 Gaskill Drive features a bold projecting entrance on the front facade, and is clad with stone and 
capped with a gable end roof—a standard conceit of Tudor Revival styling—but the rest of this building’s 
design is restrained, allowing the bold projection to stand on its own as a diluted stylistic feature of Tudor 
Revival’s ebbing influence. The house at 2143 Friley Road also features a projecting wing on the front 
facade, as with so many Tudor Revivals, but the building’s side-gable roof has a decided Neo-Colonial 
Revival feeling. 

The influence of Cape Cod styling dominates Colonial Village. Most of these examples are of frame 
construction, often embellished with brick or stone on the front fa£ade. These examples include the 
following: 


CAPE COD—COLONIAL VILLAGE (SELECTED) 

Historic Name _ Address _ Notes 


House 

810 Gaskill Dr. 

1.5-story, frame, 4-bay facade, 
built c. 1940 

House 

814 Gaskill Dr. 

1.5-story, frame, 3-bay facade, 
built c. 1946 

House 

915 Gaskill Dr. 

2-story, frame, breeze way 
& attached garage, built 
c. 1941 

House 

919 Gaskill Dr. 

Frame, 3-bay facade, 
brick veneer on fa 9 ade, 
attached garage, built 
c. 1950 

House 

925 Gaskill Dr. 

Frame, 3-bay fa 9 ade, 
built c. 1950 

House 

2022 Friley Rd. 

1.5-story, frame, 
built c. 1941 

House 

2115 Friley Rd. 

All stone fa 9 ade, 2-bay 
attached garage, built 
c. 1941 


It will be seen from this list that the Cape Cod in Colonial Village can provide the basis for a modest 
dwelling—a 3-bay fa 5 ade, as at 614 Gaskill Drive—or for a more pretentious dwelling—a 4-bay facade, as 
at 810 Gaskill Drive 
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The garrison-styled house is another Neo-Colonial Revival influence found in Colonial Village. The 
distinctive features of these buildings are side gable roofs, generally symmetrically styled facades, with an 
upper floor projecting slightly beyond that of the first floor. The garrison-styled house proved popular in 
Colonial Village for both single-family dwellings and for duplexes as the following table shows: 



GARRISON NEO-COLONIAL REVIVAL - 
(SELECTED) 

-COLONIAL VILLAGE 

Historic Name 

Address 

Notes 

House 

910 Gaskill Dr. 

2-story, frame, stone 1 st story 
fa 9 ade, attached garage, built 
c. 1941 

Duplex 

2004-2006 Friley Rd. 

2-story, frame, side gable, stone 
1 st fl. fa 9 ade, built c. 

1948 

House 

2016 Friley Rd. 

2-story, frame, side gable, 1 st fl. 
stone fa 9 ade, built c. 1942 

Duplex 

2106-2108 Fridley Rd. 

2-story, stucco, side gable, 
built c. 1947 

House 

2028 Friley Rd. 

2-story, frame, side gable, 
1 st fl. brick fa 9 ade, built 
c. 1948 

House 

2034 Friley Rd. 

2-story, frame, side gable 
1 st fl. brick fa 9 ade, built 
c. 1952 

Duplex 

2031-2033 Friley Rd. 

2-story, stucco, side gable, 
1 st fl. brick fa 9 ade, built 
c. 1950 

House 

2132 Friley Rd. 

Frame, side gable, 1 st fl. stone 
fa 9 ade, breeze way & attached 
garage, built c. 1941 

Duplex 

801-803 Beach Ave. 

2-story, side gable, frame, 
1 st fl. stone fa 9 ade, 6/6 double-hung 
windows, built c. 1948 
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GARRISON NEO-COLONIAL REVIVAL-COLONIAL VILLAGE 
(SELECTED) 

Historic Name_Address_Notes 

Duplex 805-807 Beach Ave. 2-story, side gable, frame, 

1 st fl. stone fagade, 6/6 double-hung 
windows, built c. 1948 

Duplex 827-829 Beach Ave. 2-story, side gable, frame, 

1 st fl. stone fagade, 6/6 double-hung 
windows, built c. 1949 


These lists suggest how the use of various building materials—most often brick and stone, but with different 
colors and textures—could enrich and individualize houses otherwise somewhat similar in appearance, 
including the Garrison-style duplexes, which are in such evidence in the eastern reaches of Friley Road. 

The Garrison-style duplexes adjacent along Beach Avenue are, by contrast, duplicates of one another. 

This and the other lists above indicate the presence of attached garages in Colonial Village. These, and 
others not listed, appear original to the properties. This is another point of distinction between Colonial 
Village and College Heights. While a number of attached garages are evident in the latter, many of them are 
likely later improvements. Still another point of difference between these two residential sections is the 
presence of the breezeway in Colonial Village. The breezeway was a late 1930s and 1940s design element, 
oftentimes associated with 1950s Ranch-style houses. Linking the main house to an attached garage, this 
open or screened-in area provided a convenient transition between these two parts of a dwelling, as well as a 
comfortable place to relax during the clement weather before the advent of air-conditioning. 

The interiors of Colonial Village residences have distinctive features in addition to their exteriors. Indeed, 
these interiors serve as a showcase for the products of the Curtis Woodwork Company of Clinton, Iowa. 
Reinhard Friedrich reached an agreement with this company whereby houses in Colonial Village would 
field-test the milling firm's products. Earl Green, architect for Curtis, designed such products as trimwork, 
entrance frames, fireplace mantels, comer cabinets, and windows. Reinhard Friedrich installed these 
products and showcased them for Curtis' sales and promotional purposes. Colonial Village homes were 
mostly custom-built for clients. Although the neighborhood shares many similar characteristics, each house 
was apparently custom-constructed by Reinhard Friedrich's firm. It is these individual design elements that 
distinguish the homes of Colonial Village from the tract housing developments of the post-World War II 
years. 

According to Robert K. and Reinhard K. Friedrich, sons of the builder, Reinhard Friedrich employed 
quality cabinetry and other woodwork detailing. Their firm has written that the: 
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Curtis Woodwork Company, of Clinton, Iowa, which had started back in 1866, was the 
leading manufacturer of authentic colonial woodwork, entrance frames, fireplace mantels, 
comer cabinets and windows through the USA. They enjoyed the highest reputation for 
quality. Curtis sought out Reinhard Friedrich in Ames to become somewhat of a field 
advisor on their products. Earl Green, their famous architect, made arrangements with 
Reinhard to use his first subdivision, “Colonial Village,” as their on-site models for their 
products. . . Colonial Village (Gaskill Drive and Friley Road) was first developed in 
1939-40. It was Reinhard's and Friedrich's [his firm’s] first real subdivision. It was and 
still is recognized as one of the finest examples of Colonial Architecture in homes in 
central Iowa. Reinhard also was coached by the famous J. C. Nichols, of Kansas City, 
who developed the well-known “Country Club Plaza” and was also known for fabulous 
colonial subdivisions there. Reinhard made several trips there and at one time Mr. Nichols 
wanted Reinhard to come down there to take over some areas and build them for him, but 
Reinhard decided to remain in Ames. (“History of R. Friedrich and Sons, Inc.”: 2) 


The development of Colonial Village proceeded by fits and starts. According to the 1992 reconnaissance 
survey of Ames: 


By 1940, there were four residences located on Gaskill Drive in the subdivision. They 
included houses at 810, 811, 817, and 903. The Ames City Directory for 1940-41 lists one 
residence standing on Friley Drive , as it styles the road. (Ames City Directory 1940-41: 
173) 

Construction proceeded rapidly, and by 1945, ten residences stood on Friley Road (2015, 
2016, 2022, 2115, 2116, 2132, 2133, 2131, 2136, 2137, and 2143). Because of the 
scarcity of building materials during World War II, these residences were presumably built 
prior to (or soon after) America's entry into the war in 1941. 

The story was similar on Gaskill. The number of homes grew from four in 1940 to ten in 
1945 (804, 810, 811, 817,900,903,909,910, 915, and 916). (Page 1992: Vol. II, 110- 
111) (Page 1992: Vol. II, 110-112) 


Evaluation and Recommendation 

Colonial Village is a strong candidate for nomination to the National Register of Historic Places as an 
historic district, under Criterion C. The district features a fine collection of Neo-Colonial Revival designs. 
Many of them are likely from published sources. Developed during the late 1930s through the 1950s, the 
district’s integrity is high with few intrusions. Properties have been well maintained. 

Property owners and the Ames Historic Preservation Commission should explore the possibilities of 
conducting an intensive survey of the district with the intent of a follow-up National Register nomination. 
The small size of this historic district would make this a relatively easy project. 
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Campustown Historic district 

Campustown had become the premier commercial district in West Ames during the first decade of the 20 th 
century. Located on the south side and lining the 2400 to 2600 blocks of Lincoln Way, the district soon 
expanded south along both sides of Welch Avenue and along the east side of the 100 block on Hayward 
Avenue. By the 1930s, the district had taken on its historic character, although one notable structure, the 
Beatey Building at 116 Welch Avenue, was built circa 1952. 

The district is well defined along Lincoln Way. Built in 1922, the Cranford Apartments anchor the east end 
of the district, and the College Savings Bank, built in 1916, anchors the west end. The intersection of Welch 
Avenue and Lincoln Way adds further definition to the Lincoln Way stretch. The A. L. Champlin Block, 
built in 1909 at 2424 Lincoln Way, and the Baretta Building, built in 1916 at 105 Welch Avenue (a.k.a. 

2500 Lincoln Way), anchored their respective blocks to the east and west. The construction dates of these 
four bookend buildings indicate that, by circa 1922, these two city blocks—the heart of the Campustown 
district—had taken its present shape. Virtually all of the buildings within the range of these two blocks are 
50-years of age or greater, although many of their storefronts have been remodeled—some radically. 

The Campustown Historic District extends one block south on Welch Avenue and one block south on 
Hayward Avenue. Chamberlain Street forms a clear terminus of the historic district. Construction of 
commercial buildings along this one block stretch of Welch and Hayward dates to the 1910s and 1920s and 
includes several fine architectural designs. 

All in all, the historic commercial district comprises some three or four dozen individual buildings. The 
following table lists them. 


Campustown historic district 


Address 

Historic Name 

Notes 


STANTON AVENUE INTERSECTS LINCOLN WAY 

2408 Lincoln Way 

Cranford Apartments 
Cranford Beauty Shop (1936) 

4-story, brick, gable-roof, 
storefronts across first floor fa$ade, 
all altered, built in 1922 

2410 Lincoln Way 

Varsity Theater 

Facade covered w/vertical wood 

2412 Lincoln Way 

Adams Confectionary 

Small, 2-story frame 

2414 Lincoln Way 

James Buck Barber Shop (1936) 

2-story, stucco cover-up on upper floor 

2416 Lincoln Way 

Shoe Repair (1936, 1940) 

1-story, narrow frontage, boom- 
town front? 
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CAMPUSTOWN HISTORIC DISTRICT (CONTINUED) 

Address_Historic Name_Notes 


2418 Lincoln Way Mother’s Kitchen (1936) 1-story, stucco cover-up 

2420 Lincoln Way Ames Theatre 1919-built, 2-story, maroon-colored brick, 

“A. L. Champlin” name plaque, 6-bay upper 
story intact, including diamond patterned cornice 

2424 Lincoln Way A. L. Champlin Block 2-story, brick, built in 1909 

(Student Supply Store in 1936, 1940 
U.S. Post Office substation in basement) 

WELCH AVENUE INTERSECTS LINCOLN WAY 


2-story brick, Neo-Classical Revival 
cornice, upper floor walls stucco, 
covered-up, canted entrance on north¬ 
east comer, built in 1916 

2-story brick, Neo-Classical Revival, 
pink mortar, denticulated comice, 
paired windows, built in 1916 

2508 Lincoln Way Cyclone Sandwich Shop (1936) 1-story red brick (striated), Com¬ 

mercial Style, medium fagade 
mostly original storefront 


105 Welch Ave. Charles Baretta Building 

a.k.a. 2500 Lincoln Way 


2504 Lincoln Way Little Brothers Building 


PEDESTRIAN WALK INTERSECTS LINCOLN WAY 


2512 Lincoln Way 


Campus Cafe (1940) 

Service Barber Shop (upstairs in 1936) 


2-story, stucco cover-up, boomtown 

front 


2518 Lincoln Way Campus Variety (1940) 1-story, cover-up wood siding, 

narrow fagade 

2522 Lincoln Way Dudgeon’s Jewelry 1-story, brick, Commercial Style, 

original storefront, including bulk¬ 
head & Luxfer-type glass in 
transoms 


2524-2526 Lincoln Way 2524: Castner Shoe Repair (1936) 

2526: Malander Grocery (1940) 


2-story, commercial block, upper 
floor half-timbered remodeling 


2528 Lincoln Way 


Tilden Department Store 


1-story brick, historic wall & 
denticulated comice, intact, narrow facade 
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CAMPUSTOWN HISTORIC DISTRICT (CONTINUED) 

Address_Historic Name_Notes 


2532-2534 Lincoln Way Olmsted Men’s Clothing 1-story commercial block, stucco 

Stephenson Dry Goods above storefront & over (brick?) 

cornice, narrow facade 


2536 Lincoln Way Christensen Hardware 1-story, modem stucco, narrow fa 9 ade 

2540 Lincoln Way Jameson’s Men’s Clothes (1940) 1-story, stucco, medium facade 

2546 Lincoln Way College Savings Bank Yellow brick on west elevation w/comice, 

front fa 9 ade covered with concrete panels, 
built in 1916, remodeled front facade 
HAYWARD AVENUE SOUTH OF LINCOLN WAY 

Palmer Plumbing Co. 108 Hayward Ave. 2-story, brick, Commercial Style, ribbon 

windows 2 nd floor, cast concrete trim, cast 
concrete trimwork, inc. beveled coping, 
6/6 upstairs windows, altered storefront, 

built c. 1923 


Commercial Building 112 Hayward Ave. 1-story, brick, Commercial Style, 

replacement front storefront, built 
c. 1926 

Commercial Building 118 Hayward Ave. 1-story, double room, stucco parged 

fa 9 ade, tile sidewalls, built 
c. 1930 (?) 

Commercial Building 120 Hayward Ave. Double commercial room, tapestry brick. 

Commercial Style, stylized 
Mediterranean Revival parapet & 
brick panels, name plaque removed 
from parapet, architect designed 


WELCH AVENUE SOUTH OF LINCOLN WAY 

Commercial Buildings 123, 125, 127 Welch Ave. 1-story, red brick, Commercial 

Style, brick plaque in tawny 
yellow brick, 125 has original 
storefront, built c. 1924 
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CAMPUSTOWN HISTORIC DISTRICT (CONTINUED) 

Address__Historic Name_Notes 


Commercial Building 121 Welch Ave. 2-story, yellow & creamy brick, 

Commercial Style, denticulated cornice, 
plaque w/projecting diamonds, 
paired upper story windows, stone 
lintels, built c. 1930 

1-story, brick, fanlight windows 
flank arched main door, tapestry 
brick walls, denticulate cornice, 
looks like a former jewelry store 

1-story, brick tapestry, original 
storefront bulkhead intact, coping, 
Commercial Style, built c. 1928 

RETURN AT CHAMBERLAIN STREET SOUTH ALONG EAST SIDE OF WELCH AVENUE 

Commercial Building 118 (?) Welch Ave. 2-story, red brick, cornice w/ corbels, 

basketweave plaque below 
cornice, built c. 1924 

Beaty Building 116 Welch Ave. 2-story, commercial block, 

brown brick, concrete trim copying, 
divided light window on upper floor, 
“Beaty Building” in plaque above upper 
floor, built, c. 1952 

Note: Some discrepancies might appear in this list between the house numbers of historic businesses and 
the present businesses at these sites. 


Commercial Building 109 Welch Ave. 


Commercial Building 107 Welch Ave. 


Most of these commercial buildings were constructed during the early decades of the 20 th century (an 
intensive survey is needed to place them in a closer chronology) and, for many of them, their most 
significant architectural qualities are their narrow fagade widths and 1-story sizes. These buildings are quite 
small. While the buildings that bookend the district are constructed of masonry and are multi-story in 
height (as indicated above), most of the commercial buildings standing in between them are of wood 
construction. 

These qualities—small size and wood construction—stand as defining characteristics of the architectural 
heritage of the Campustown Historic District. These qualities are also indicative of many of the businesses 
that historically have operated in the district—small enterprises, many of them “Mom and Pop.” 
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Although this vernacular tradition of architecture predominates in the historic district, stylistic influences are 
also evident on its architecture. Neo-Classical Revival is discemable in the earliest permanent buildings in 
the district. They include the A. L. Champlin Block at 2424 Lincoln Way, Charles Baretta Block at 105 
Welch Avenue, Little Brothers Building at 2504 Lincoln Way, and College Savings Bank at 2546 Lincoln 
Way. Denticulated cornices are the most pronounced influence of Neo-Classical Revival styling on these 
buildings. While most of them feature brick in various tones of red, the College Savings Bank employs a 
creamy yellow brick, a new and popular color at the time and particularly successful for buildings with a 
classical feeling, suggesting, as the lighter color does, a move away from any sense of Victorian heaviness. 
The front facade of this building has been heavily remodeled. 

The influence of the Commercial Style of architecture is also noticeable on such buildings as the Ames 
Theater (2420 Lincoln Way), Dudgeon’s Jewelry (2522 Lincoln Way), and the commercial buildings at 108 
and 112 Hayward Avenue. Dudgeon’s Jewelry is particularly notable. Commensurate with a jewelry store, 
the exterior of the building was designed to convey luxury. To this end, the building’s design features 
Luxfer-type glass in transoms above the storefront windows. The building is additionally significant 
because of its fine state of preservation, with such features as original bulkheads intact. 

As this list reveals, all of Campustown’s commercial buildings are limited to one or two stories. The 
Cranford Apartments, 4-stories in height, stands as the exception; and, except for its first floor, serves a 
residential rather than a commercial function. 


Evaluation and Recommendation 

With more than two dozen commercial buildings, most dating from circa 1909 to the 1950s, Campustown is 
a good candidate for nomination to the National Register of Historic Places as an historic district. The 
district features an eclectic collection of Classical Revival, Commercial Style, and vernacular commercial 
architecture. The survival of many small-scale buildings—a number of them of frame construction—is 
particularly notable, but their preservation, along with that of the other properties in the district, is threatened 
by potential redevelopment. Although many changes have taken place to the storefronts of these buildings, 
this is not unusual for commercial structures. The over-arching significance of this district should be 
subsumed under Criterion A, however; and, although architectural significance should be claimed, the 
district’s historical significance is paramount. 

Properties in the Campustown district are owned by a relatively few number of titleholders. The Ames 
Historic Preservation Commission should work to inform these owners of the many benefits offered by 
National Register listing. When these benefits are understood, the willingness of these owners to participate 
in the program will be assured. At that time, these owners and the Ames Historic Preservation Commission 
should explore the possibilities of conducting an intensive survey of the district and follow this up with a 
National Register nomination. 
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Greeks and the Greek letters Historic District 
Introduction 

Fraternity and sorority houses are one of the most visually prominent architectural forms in West Ames. 
They stand out because of their large size, prominent sites, and architectural sophistication. In purpose, 
these buildings relate directly to other forms of historic off-campus student housing—clubhouses and 
rooming houses—but the high-style designs and the use of quality materials, which characterize these Greek 
residences, distinguish them from their more humble counterparts. 

The Multiple Property Documentation Form, approved by the National Park Service, contains detailed 
information about the history of Greek organizations at Iowa State and the residences associated with them 
in West Ames. (Page 2003: El 18-El 21.) This discussion provides an historical framework for the 
information that follows here. 

The earliest Greek letter houses in West Ames emerged during the first decade of the 20 th century along 
Welch Avenue on the South Side and along Sheldon and Hyland Avenues in the West Gate area. These 
buildings were mostly fraternities. The college administration sought to house women students on campus. 
These early fraternity houses were all of frame construction and date from the first several years of the 20 Ih 
century. The construction of them accelerated during the 1910s and 1920s and the sophistication of their 
architecture increased dramatically. By the 1930s, the Greek System in West Ames had reached a Golden 
Age of development. Between 1920 and 1929, Iowa State welcomed nine new national Greek organizations, 
including Chi Omega, Delta Chi, Delta Sigma Phi, Phi Kappa, Phi Kappa Tau, Pi Kappa Phi, Sigma Kappa, 
Theta Chi, and FarmHouse. (Devine: 33) Following World War II, the Greek system at Iowa State 
matured and a Silver Age ensued. 

Greek society chapters for both men and women have long provided an opportunity for Iowa State students. 
For young students far from home for the first time, living in a fraternity or sorority house relatively close to 
campus must have seemed an attractive alternative to the relatively scarce dormitory rooms, less-convenient 
rooming houses, or other off-campus housing alternatives. Greek chapters also provided good social 
support and camaraderie. These houses also could seem less institutionalized and more home-like. Today, 
a Pan-Hellenic council at Iowa State and the university itself recognize the preservation of these houses as 
an important goal. (See Chapter VIII.) 

In the past, as today, the physical appearance of Greek society chapter houses conveys messages to potential 
pledges. These societies understood from an early time the importance of architecture. This chapter 
explores the various architectural designs they selected. 

Many of these chapter houses are architect-designed. In 1915, The Iowa Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta 
Theta erected their new home at 325 Welch Avenue. Des Moines architect Norman Vorse designed the 
building. (Fourth Ward Times, August 9, 1915) Constructed at a cost of $22,000, the new building 
featured clean lines, a symmetrical fagade, and wide eaves. The light-colored brick used in its construction 
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contrasted with the red brick so widely used during the Victorian era and heralded the emergence of Neo- 
Classical styling in West Ames. 


Georgian Revival 

A design for a proposed Sigma Alpha Epsilon chapter house at 2717 West Street contained many of the 
architectural features noted in Georgian Revival styling: symmetrically designed facade, side-gabled 
gambrel roof, dormer windows, 2-story portico supported by classical-derived columns, and multi-paned 
window sash. This design, prepared by Sedgwick & Saxton, architects, remained unimplemented. (Devine: 
10) Still, when the fraternity did erect its first chapter house in Ames, the building contained a striking 
Georgian Revival element. A 2-story porch stretched across the entire facade of the building. Supported by 
fluted columns with Corinthian capitals, this porch and the symmetrically conceived facade behind it lent 
dignity and presence to an otherwise plain and simple (albeit large) frame building. (Devine: 26) The Theta 
Delta Chi Fraternity House at 217 Ash Avenue is a fine example. Its exuberant front porch with its Ionic 
columns shows the influence of Georgian Revival styling to good advantage. 


Tudor Revival 


The popularity of Tudor Revival styling coalesced with national prosperity and a surge in Greek letter 
societies at Iowa State. As a result, Greek residences showing the influence of this style are among the 
largest and most architecturally sophisticated of all these properties. Their use of quality building materials, 
like slate for roofs, stone architectural detailing, and combinations of brick, half-timbering, and stucco 
further enrich them. Many of these buildings are undoubtedly architect-designed. 


Italian Renaissance 

The construction of the Iowa State Memorial Union (completed in 1928) confirmed further prestige on 
Period Revival designs. Influenced by the revived interest in the 1920s in Italian Renaissance styling, the 
Memorial Union arose, redolent of a European nobleman’s countryseat. In addition to its service as a 
needed student meeting place and dining hall, the new building was intended to honor the Iowa State 
students and alumni who had died in the recently concluded Great War of 1917-1918. The building’s main 
vestibule served most directly as a memorial. The quality of the union’s building materials, architectural 
detail, and its design fueled interest and added luster to Period Revival architecture of every ilk. 

The Memorial Union exhibits many of the chief stylistic features of Italian Renaissance design: stone 
construction, low-pitched roof, entrances enhanced with classical columns, arched door and window 
openings, upper story windows small and less prominent than those on the lower floors, and massive 
chimneys. A series of additions to the union have blended sympathetically with the core building, so that 
today one is hard pressed to detect where one begins and the other ends. 
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Function 


As adjunct facilities for the educational purpose of Iowa State, houses for the Greek letter organizations 
perform multiple functions. They serve as private dormitories for students and provide study areas and 
centers for social interaction for their residents. Each of these functions raises challenges for architectural 
design. A further function—the public announcement of the culture and life style of the chapter—is 
conveyed through the architecture of the chapter house. Is the building well maintained? Does the building 
convey a sense of pride? 


Prestige 

The ability of a chapter house to confer prestige on its occupants stands as a recognized and historically 
important function of the building. During the construction of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon house in 1928- 
1929, one brother remarked: 


It looks like a million dollars, and the women are crazy about it. (Devine: 30) 


Another brother noted that 


The favorable comments from local people are so frequent they have ceased to give us a 
thrill. There have been more people to visit the house during its construction than any 
private building ever erected in Ames. (Ibid.) 


The Bomb, Iowa State’s yearbook, provides another example of the growing importance of architecture for 
Iowa State Greeks. As late as 1920, the yearbook featured photographs of events at the various fraternity 
and sorority houses on the pages devoted to Greek societies. By 1922, this format had changed, with each 
organization now characterized by a photograph of its chapter house. The building had become as 
important—if not more so—than a society’s insignia. 

Prestige still counts today; and, although the high cost of today’s labor market has worked to standardize 
architectural design, Greek organizations still seek and succeed in achieving visual distinction for the chapter 
houses through architectural design. The Sigma Chi chapter house at 2136 Lincoln Way achieves 
distinction through its sleek design with hints of the Prairie School. The Theta Chi chapter house at 219 
Ash Avenue achieves distinction through an ambitious Prairie School retrospective of cream-colored brick. 
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Cold-Air Dormitory 

The cold-air dormitory is a distinctive architectural feature of some Greek letter chapter houses in West 
Ames. The Sigma Sigma-Delta Chi Fraternity House at 405 Hayward Avenue features a tiny, unheated attic 
in its commodious building as the sleeping quarters for all the chapter’s brothers. The survival of the cold- 
air dormitories at Iowa State in buildings such as this offers an insight into a former time and customs and 
shows the large role that tradition can play at institutions. 

The cold-air dormitory began in penury, became inured with status during the late Victorian period through 
associations with the English public school, and reappeared in the late 1910s and 1920s, as a response to the 
influenza pandemic of 1918-1919. American health professionals touted the benefit of sleeping in open air 
as a deterrent to contracting the disease. Many homeowners added sleeping porches to their single-family 
dwellings or enclosed already existing open porches at this time. Children were bundled in pajamas, which 
included hoods and booties, to withstand the low temperatures from open windows during cold weather. 

The Phi Gamma Delta (“Fiji”) Fraternity House at 324 Ash Avenue provides an outstanding example of a 
cold-air dormitory. Still in use to the present day, this chapter house features 60-bunk beds in one cold-air 
dormitory room. Today’s residents have modified the communal setting somewhat by installing sheets and 
blankets to form partitions between the beds. 

The employment of cold-air dormitories at Iowa State was not limited to male students. When the Alpha 
Delta Pi sorority built their new chapter house at 2125 Greeley Street, the building included cold-air 
dormitories. According to Carolyn Spillers, the present housemother of the chapter, sorority sisters 
continue to sleep in these large, cold-air rooms. Like their male counterparts, these sorority sisters tend to 
partition off their beds with sheets or blankets for a little privacy. 


Condition. Improvements. Future 

The cost of the physical upkeep of historic Greek chapter houses is substantial. Some say that the sorority 
chapters at Iowa State have maintained their houses better than the fraternities. This is likely true, 
particularly because the men’s facilities can sustain rougher treatment, at least over the last few decades. 

The condemnation of the Pi Kappa Psi Fraternity House at 316 Lynn Avenue is a case in point. This house 
fell into physical disrepair due to resident misuse. 

Public safety and government regulations provide other challenges. Over the years, the City of Ames and 
the Greek organizations have gone back and forth. In September 1936, the city council instructed the then 
city manager to help fraternities and sororities establish parking lots. (Meads) The city’s authority over 
public safety sometimes posed challenges to local Greeks. In the early years of the 21 sl century, the City of 
Ames and Greek organizations at Iowa State discussed the cost-benefit of a municipal requirement to retrofit 
historic Greek chapter houses with sprinkler systems. 
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Other efforts by Greek organizations with local government seek to protect the future viability of the Greek 
system at Iowa State. A boom in new, off-campus housing occurred during the late 20 th and early 21 st 
centuries. These new rental and condominium units offered modem living accommodations, close to the 
campus, and competed with the Greek residences for student occupancy. 

Iowa State now is experiencing the centennial anniversary for many of these Greek organizations. In 2005, 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon celebrated the centennial of its establishment. Other chapters have already celebrated 
this anniversary or, in the next decade or so, will celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of their chapter 
house’s construction. Milestones like these provide occasions for reflections on the past and reaffirmations 
of heritage. One might anticipate a renewed interest and concern for the architectural symbols of that 
heritage. 

As discussed above, the alumni base of many Greek organizations today at Iowa State has declined from 
years past. In 1980, the percentage of Greeks at Iowa State stood at 17%. In 2005-2006, about 2,300 
students at ISU were members of Greek organizations—about 11% of the university’s total population. 
Aware of this situation and the need to address its problems, a variety of Greek stakeholders work toward 
common goals. These organizations include Ames alumni, the Greek Alumni Alliance, the Office of Greek 
Affairs at Iowa State, Pan-Hellenic summit meetings, and four governing councils. Today, about three 
dozen fraternities and about half as many sororities are active at Iowa State and dedicated to preserving 
Greek societies. 


Greek Houses at West Gate 

Few of the earliest Greek residences remain extant in West Ames today. Those that do are mostly located in 
the West Gate neighborhood. The use of wood for their construction, their early age, and the heavy use 
students put them to limited the life expectancy of many of these buildings. As one Greek noted in 1927: 


The fact is that the old fraternity houses have worn out—all old fraternities must build. 
The question is: Will we rebuild soon enough to continue to compete with these 
fraternities and save ourselves the otherwise inevitable drop in the caliber of our men 
because we do not have attractive quarters to offer them? (Ibid.: 38) 


By the 1970s, many of these buildings had badly deteriorated, but the need for off-campus student housing 
had increased and the desirability of the locations occupied by these early buildings near the college campus 
remained high. As a result, many of the early fraternity houses along Welch Avenue on the South Side and 
along Sheldon and Hyland Avenues in the West Gate neighborhood succumbed to redevelopment. 

Among the surviving examples, the Colonial Revival influence stands out as the most prevalent architectural 
style of their design. Front porches are important architectural elements. Frame construction is universal. 
Architectural detailing is typically limited. 
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Several of these early buildings stand out because of their size, the state of their preservation, or the level of 
their architectural design. The Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity House at 2714 West Street is a large, frame, 
3-story edifice of imposing presence. It remains the best preserved of all the early frame fraternity houses 
throughout West Ames. Like all of these early fraternity buildings it is constructed of frame. The 
prominent full-length front porch features four fluted classically influenced columns with Corinthian 
capitals. Influenced by Colonial Revival styling, this building is a rare surviving specimen of an early frame 
Greek house in West Ames. The building points out an inherent difficulty in the design of these buildings. 
The massing of the building’s design features a large, rectangular footprint. This shape and its size posed a 
challenge to roof. The solution chosen in this instance features a hip and deck design with wide eaves. This 
solution is only moderately successful. The wide eaves accent the hip roof and lend a heavy and discordant 
feeling with that of the front porch. The men of Sigma Alpha Epsilon took pride in the appearance of their 
chapter house. By the 1920s, they needed larger quarters, and a debate ensued about a new location. 

The building at 2819 West Street served as a rooming house in 1926, according to the Sanborn fire 
insurance map of that year. In the 1910s, it had served as the Mohawk Fraternity House. The building is a 
2.5 story, frame building. It was likely constructed circa 1905. The influence of Colonial Revival styling is 
clearly evident in its front gable, gambrel roof, comer returns, 1-story bay window on the first floor, two 
dormer windows on the west elevation, and three dormer windows on the east elevation. Although it is in 
poor condition, the building is architecturally significant as an early example of a Greek residence 
influenced by Colonial Revival styling. 

The Phi Kappa Fraternity House at 2917 West Street (known in the 1920s as 3003 West Street) is one of 
the most successful examples of this early building type. Erected sometime before 1926, this 3-story frame 
and brick building is now known as the Elizabeth Apartments. Possessing a very large, square footprint, the 
building remains a well-maintained and imposing example of the form. Its site substantially contributes to 
the building’s presence. Located on a triangularly shaped lot at the fork of West and Woodland Streets, 
this building provides a visual terminus to the West Street corridor. The design of the building is conceived 
in the format of the American Four Square house. The massing of the building is particularly arresting 
because of its large volume. The setting of the building accentuates this feeling because the viewer sees the 
edifice head-on, when traveling west. The roof of this building is outstanding. It features a flared hip 
design of moderate pitch and with wide eaves. Without the slightest feeling of heaviness, this roof firmly 
anchors the building’s massive size to the ground. The flare of this roof softens the composition and 
relieves any sense of the building as a big and bulky box. A dormer window, centered on the front slope of 
the roof, features a hip roof, which echoes the flare of the main roof. Ribbon windows, each with four panes 
of glass, provide the fenestration of this dormer. The use of brick further embellishes the building. An 
outside brick chimney is situated on the south elevation, the first floor is clad with brick veneer, and brick 
columns support a 1-story front porch centered on the front fa?ade of the building. The columns feature 
simple geometric designs, laid in brick, near their top. The design of this building shows an eclecticism of 
stylistic influences. The flared roofs are related to Colonial Revival styling. The ribbon windows in the 
dormer window and the geometric designs on the front porch pillars hint at the influence of the Prairie 
School. 
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The Sigma Chi Fraternity House, located at 125 Hyland Avenue and now known as Triangle Fraternity 
House, is a large, imposing, gable front and wing brick structure. Strongly influenced by Tudor Revival 
styling, the building features a 2.5- and 3-story profile, clad with brick and half-timber, with a steep roof and 
an outside wall brick chimney on the south elevation. Its fenestration features 8-pane, paired casement 
windows, some with cast concrete trim. A full-height, projecting entrance, surmounted by a crenellated 
parapet, is situated on the fa 9 ade. Built circa 1925, this building might be the last Greek Letter chapter 
house constructed in the West Gate neighborhood. The property also features landscaped elements, such as 
a deep setback from the street and a retaining wall across the front yard. 


Greek Houses on the South Side 

Greek Letter chapter houses on the South Side are located either within the Greek Letters Historic District, 
along Welch Avenue, or situated at other places according to particular need. The earliest of these houses 
stood along Welch Avenue and emerged prior to America’s entry in World War I. The Phi Delta Theta 
Fraternity House, completed in 1915, stands at 325 Welch Avenue. This substantial, 3-story, architect- 
designed building set a standard for architectural sophistication on the South Side. 

The Greek Letters Historic District dates a little later. This area is bounded by Lynn Avenue, Lincoln Way, 
Beach Avenue, and Knapp and Greeley Streets. This area actually contains three clusters of Greek houses. 
One cluster runs along both sides of Ash Avenue from Lincoln Way to Knapp Street and claims the popular 
designation of “fraternity row,” supplanting Hyland and Sheldon Avenues west of campus, which earlier 
bore that moniker. Another cluster, situated east of Ash Avenue in the vicinity of Sunset Drive, became 
known as “sorority circle.” The third cluster formed along the south side of Lincoln Way west of Beach 
Avenue and east of Gray Street. Most of these properties were constructed during the booming national 
economy of the 1920s. 

The Great Depression brought an end to virtually all design and construction of fraternity and sorority 
houses in Ames. The outbreak of World War II further hindered Greek activities on campus because 
student populations declined. Although Greek organizations gained new life in the late 1940s and 1950s and 
remain popular to this day, these chapters undertook little new construction until the 1970s, beyond the 
period of significance for this study. 

The following table summarizes the results of a pedestrian survey of Greek facilities in the South Campus 
area of West Ames. The Greek Letters Historic District is presented in two tables: one for those properties 
within the College Heights Addition and one for those situated along Ash and Lynn Avenues. The third 
table is a selected list of other Greek letter residences in the Fourth Ward beyond the boundaries of the 
historic district. 
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GREEK LETTERS HISTORIC DISTRICT—COLLEGE HEIGHTS ADDITION 

(SELECTED) 

Historic Name_Address_Notes 


Phi Kappa Theta Fraternity House 2110 Lincoln Way 2-story, front gable, red brick, half¬ 

timbering, Craftsman influence, 
built c. 1924, stands as a gateway to 
West Ames 

Pi Kappa Alpha Fraternity House 2112 Lincoln Way 2.5-story, red brick, stone, & 

half-timbering. Craftsman influence, 
built c. 1924 

Beta Theta Pi Fraternity House 2120 Lincoln Way 3-story, red brick, classical portico, 

eclectic Georgian Revival & 
Mediterranean Revival, symme¬ 
trical facade, stucco-clad 3 rd 
floor, tile roof, new addition at rear, built c. 

1924 

Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity House 2122 Lincoln Way 3-story, brick veneer & stucco, 

half-timbering, building c. 1989, 
noncontributing 

Sigma Chi Fraternity House 2136 Lincoln Way 2-story, brick & stucco, wide eaves, 

Prairie influence, vehicular 
canopy on facade, built 
c. 1992, noncontributing 

Buchanan Hall 2230 (?) Lincoln Way Iowa State dormitory, built c. 

1975, noncontributing 

Pi Beta Phi Sorority House 208 Ash Ave. 2.5-story, red brick, stone portico, 

built c. 1924, deep setback 
uniform w/ 218 & 224 Ash 

Sigma Pi Fraternity House 218 Ash Ave. 2.5-story, red brick, gambrel roof, 

symmetrical facade, 
Georgian Revival influence, 
built c. 1924, deep setback 
uniform w/208 & 224 Ash 

2.5-story, brown/red brick veneer, 
built c. 1968 

deep setback uniform w/208 & 218 Ash 


Tau Kappa Epsilon Fraternity House 224 Ash Ave. 
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GREEK LETTERS HISTORIC DISTRICT-COLLEGE HEIGHTS ADDITION 
(SELECTED) (CONTINUED) 


Delta Delta Delta Sorority House 

302 Ash Ave. 

2.5-story, red brick, Georgian Revival 
influence, built in 1930 

Alpha Delta Pi Sorority House # 

2125 Greeley St. 

3-story, brown brick, stone quoins & 
trim, Collegiate Gothic, c. 1928 

Gamma Phi Beta Sorority House 

318 Pearson St. 

2.5-story, red brick, red tile roof, 
half-timbering in brick, c. 1927 

Delta Zeta Sorority House 

2138 Greeley St. 

3-story, red brick, some peaked para¬ 
pets, built c. 1994, noncontribu¬ 
ting but compatible with district in 
scale and materials 

Sigma Kappa Sorority House # 

233 Gray St. 

2-story, brick, polychrome slate roof, 
Norman French turret, stone quoins, 
built c. 1934 

Alpha Gamma Rho Fraternity House 

201 Gray St. 

2.5-story, red brick, watered down Neo- 
Colonial Revival influence, c. 1934 

Alpha Sigma Phi Fraternity House 

2132 Sunset Dr. 

2.5-story, red brick, L-shape, 
to be built in 1930 
at a cost of $35,000, as reported 
in a newspaper article 

Alpha Omicron Pi Sorority House 

2007 Greeley St. 

2.5-story, red brick, symmetrical 
facade, mansard roof, built 
c. 1978 

Kappa Delta Sorority House 

House 

2102 Sunset Dr. 

2.5-tory, red brick & half¬ 
timbering, Tudor Revival infl. 

built c. 1924 

Alpha Gamma Delta Sorority 

House 

2118 Sunset Dr. 

3-story, red brick, L-shape, 
built c. 1949 

Sigma Kappa Sorority House 

228 Gray St. 

2-story, red brick, wood 
portico, steep gable roof & 
dormers, built c. 1926 

Chi Omega Sorority House 

227 Gray St. 

2-story, brown brick, 
simplified Tudor Revival, 
built c. 1926 
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GREEK LETTERS HISTORIC DISTRICT-COLLEGE HEIGHTS ADDITION 
(SELECTED) (CONTINUED) 

Phi Delta Theta Fraternity 2035 Sunset Dr. 1- & 2-story, brick veneer & 

House frame, built c. 1974 


# = Designed by architect Amos Emery of Des Moines, Iowa. 


GREEK LETTERS HISTORIC DISTRICT—ASH AND LYNN AVENUES 

(SELECTED) 

Name_Address_Notes 


Lamba Chi Alpha Fraternity House 
Delta Delta Delta Sorority House 

Pi Beta Phi Sorority House 
(a.k.a. Hillcrest Apartments) 

Delta Upsilon Sorority House 

Theta Delta Chi Fraternity House 
Theta Chi Fraternity House 

Kappa Sigma Fraternity House 


203 Ash Ave. 2-sotry modem, red brick, 

low-pitched roof 

302 Ash Ave. 2.5-story, brick, side gable 

w/side parapets & 3 dormers, 
symmetrical facade, front entrance 
surmounted by broken pediment, 
Georgian Revival, built in 1930 

Frame, Queen Anne influ., 

2.5-story, cover-up siding, built 
c. 1901 

Beige brick & half-timbering, 
slate roof, Chateauesque, stone 
detailing, massive, steep roof 

3-story, cream-colored brick, 
Retro-Prairie Style, built c. 1990 

2.5-story, red brick, 2-story 
portico on front facade, quoins 
Georgian Revival, built c. 1920 

2.5-stsory, beige brick, 
steeply pitched roof, Chateauesque, 
tower, built c. 1925 

3-story, red brick, large 
frame wing, compatible massing 
& bldg, materials w/rest 
of district, built c. 1995 


129 Ash Ave. 

117 Ash Ave. 

217 Ash Ave. 

219 Ash Ave. 

237 Ash Ave. 


FarmHouse 


311 Ash Ave. 
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GREEK LETTERS HISTORIC DISTRICT—ASH AND LYNN AVENUES 
(SELECTED) (CONTINUED) 


Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity House 
(a.k.a. “Fiji”) 

325 Ash Ave. 

2.5-story, red brick, Georgian 
Revival, symmetrical facade, 

1-story portico, dormers on gambrel 

roof 

Kappa Alpha Theta Sorority House 

2239 Knapp Ave. 

2.5-story, brown brick & 
half-timbering, steeply pitched 
roof 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity House 

140 Lynn Ave. 

2.5-story, stone & brick, Norman- 
French Revival, steeply pitched roof, 
leaded windows, built 1928-1929 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority House 

120 Lynn Ave. 

3-story, frame & brick veneer, 
Georgian Revival, built c. 1949 (?) 

Beta Sigma Psi Fraternity House 

223 Lynn Ave. 

3-story, brick, flat roof, 
built c. 1990 

Alpha Chi Omega Sorority House 

301 Lynn Ave. 

3-story, brick, retro-Prairie 
School influence, built c. 1990 


The properties listed above include potentially contributing and noncontributing resources. 

Many of these buildings are architect-designed. In addition to those indicated above as Amos Emery 
designs, his other works include the Chi Omega Sorority (since remodeled). Kappa Sigma Fraternity, Sigma 
Kappa Sorority (one of his last, or perhaps the last), and Sigma Phi Epsilon Fraternity. Alan H. Kimball, 
founder and head of the Department of Architectural Engineering at Iowa State, probably designed the Pi 
Kappa Alpha Fraternity House at 2112 Lincoln Way. Ben J. Cole, contractor-builder of Ames, was the 
general contractor for this job at a cost of $55,000. The Des Moines architectural firm of Vorse, Kraetsch 
& Kraetsch is credited with the design for the Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity House at 140 Lynn Avenue, 
completed in 1928-1929. Phi Kappa Psi at 316 Lynn Avenue is an architect-designed house and identical to 
the Phi Kappa Psi house at the University of Nebraska in Lincoln. 

A number of historic Greek houses are located on the South Side but outside the Greek Letters Historic 
District. Many of these buildings possess architectural significance in their own right. The following table 
lists them. 
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GREEK HOUSES 

BEYOND GREEK LETTERS HISTORIC DISTRICT 
(SELECTED) 

Historic Name_Address_Notes 


2.5-story, brick, massive Tudor Revival 
influenced, front gable roof w/lower 
cross gable, variation of Flemish 
bond, tapestry brick, 8/8 & 6/6 double- 
hung windows, ribbon windows in 
front gable end, 1-story front entrance 
& porte-cochere on north elevation, 
some stone trimwork, cold-air dormitory 
in attic, built c. 1923 

Kappa Alpha Theta Sorority House 2239 Knapp St. Large, 2.5-story, brick, half-timbering, 

complex roof w/projecting front gables, 
dormers, steep roof, well preserved 
exterior, built c. 1924 

Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity House 316 Lynn Ave. Large, 2-story, side gable, brick, 

2-story wing on north w/flat roof, 
portico on front fagade w/4 Corinthian 
pillars, 4 dormers w/shed roof, deep setback, 
Neo-Colonial Revival influence, c. 1924 


Sigma Sigma-Delta Chi 405 Hayward Ave. 

Fraternity House 


Phi Delta Theta Fraternity House 325 Welch Ave. 


Theta Xi Fraternity House 315 Welch Ave. 


Adelante Fraternity House 304 Welch Ave. 

(present house now 
at 318 Welch Ave.) 


Large, 3-story, brick, flat 
roof, symmetrical facade w/centered 
entrance designed by Vorse, 
Kraetsch & Kraetsch, 
built in 1915 

Large, brick, 2.5-story, side gable 
w/3-projecting front gables, 1-story 
bay window on fagade, stone trim 
half-timbering, steeply pitched 
roofs, Tudor Revival, built c. 1924 

2.5-story, brick, Tudor Revival in¬ 
fluence, hip roof w/projecting 
front gable, half-timbering in gable 
ends, 3 dormers across main roof, 
stoop porch w/front gable roof, 
wide eaves, built c. 1924 
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GREEK HOUSES 

BEYOND GREEK LETTERS HISTORIC DISTRICT 



(SELECTED) (CONTINUED) 


Historic Name 

Address 

Notes 

Sigma Chi Fraternity House 
(now Triangle Fraternity House) 

125 N. Hyland Ave. 

2.5-story, brick & half¬ 
timbering, gable front & wing, 
Tudor Revival, some land¬ 
scaping, built c. 1925 


Like their counterparts to the east, many of these Greek houses were architect-designed. Norman Vorse of 
the Des Moines firm Vorse, Kraetsch & Kraetsch, designed a new chapter house for Phi Delta Theta at 325 
Welch Avenue. Hays Construction of Davenport, Iowa, erected the building in 1915. This fraternity later 
moved to 2035 Sunset Drive. 


Evaluation and Recommendation 

The Greek Letters Historic District is an outstanding candidate for nomination to the National Register of 
Historic Places. The district features an eclectic collection of Craftsman, Tudor and other Period Revival 
styles, many architect-designed and rich in architectural detail. The district is also National Register eligible, 
under Criterion A, because of its historical significance. (See Chapter VIII.) 

The boundaries of this historic district are well defined, except on the west, where the Greek Houses begin 
to blend in with different land use. An intensive survey of the Greek Letters Historic District is 
recommended, to include a definition of this west boundary line. This intensive survey should explore a 
method whereby the church and religious foundation buildings situated adjacent to this district might be 
included in such a nomination. 

These large and architecturally significant buildings were constructed to promote student life at Iowa State. 
Further research should explore the reasons for their locations outside the cluster of Greek residences on 
the South Side. 

The Ames Historic Preservation Commission should include the Greek Letters Historic District among one 
of its priorities for intensive survey and National Register application. Such a nomination should feature 
Criterion C as a chief point for the district’s significance. 


Ross Road Historic District 

Ross Road was originally laid out in the 1930s, but only as a short street to access a newly created plat. 
Then, following World War II, as Ames’ population burgeoned, a series of plats emerged to the west of this 
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plat, laid out in piecemeal fashion, with the road serving as their connecting link, along the north ridge above 
Clear Creek. 

Ross Road is situated on the north side of Clear Creek near the top of its bluff. The curvilinear layout of the 
road follows, in broad strokes, the course of the stream. The road begins at Hyland Avenue and runs west 
to Garfield Avenue, where it terminates. To the east of Iowa Avenue, Ross Road is curvilinear, giving this 
section of the road a more compact and richly developed feeling. 

The following plats abut Ross Road: 


ROSS ROAD PLATS 

Auditor’s Plat NE 1/4 5-83-24 
Friedrich’s 17 th Addition 
Getty’s Addition 
Grand View Subdivision 
Hyland Heights 
Jarrett Addition 
Parkview Addition 
School’s 1 st Subdivision 
Scott Place Addition 


Few, if any, of these plats feature building lots facing Ross Road exclusively. Most, if not all, feature 
building lots facing Ross Road and intersecting streets. A few of the building lots in these plats face 
Hyland Avenue. 

This stretch of about one-half mile is lined on both sides by single-family residences dating from the late 
1940s to the early 1960s. Most of the residences are likely custom-designed or from published sources. 


ROSS ROAD HISTORIC DISTRICT 

Name_Address_Notes 

Frame, 1.5-story, gable front-and- 
wing, wall dormers, outside wall 
chimney, Neo-Colonial Revival, 
6/6 double-hung windows, 
built c. 1932 


House 


1207 Hyland Ave. 
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ROSS ROAD HISTORIC DISTRICT (CONTINUED) 

Name_Address_Notes 


House 


House 


House 


House 


House 


1215 Hyland Ave. 


2833 Ross Rd. 


2810 Ross Rd. 


2936 Ross Rd. 


2909 Ross Rd. 


1.5-story, frame, side gable, 
wall dormers, 1-story bays flank 
pedimented front 
entrance, built c. 1940 

2-story, frame, hip roof w/pro- 
jecting front gable wing at 
west, breezeway & 
attached garage, built c. 1935, 
Neo-Colonial Revival 

2-story, side gable, brick 1 st fl., 
frame 2 nd fl., 3 wall dormers, 
6/6 windows, outside wall 
chimney, 1-story wing at east, 
stoop porch w/shed roof, 
Neo-Colonial Revival, built 
c. 1939 

2-story, 1 st story frame, 2 nd story 
stucco, hip roof w/hip roof projecting 
wing at west, breezeway w/fireplace & 
attached garage, built c. 1937 

1.5-story, side gable, 3 dormers, stone 
facade, Cape Cod type, 6/6 windows, 
built c. 1959 


Houses west of Iowa Avenue are newer than those listed above. They feature various Ranch and Split-level 
designs. 


Evaluation and Recommendation 


The Ross Road Historic District is a good candidate for nomination to the National Register of Historic 
Places, under Criterion C, because of its architectural design and its landscape architecture. (See Chapter 
X.) 

Property owners and the Ames Historic Preservation Commission should explore the possibilities of 
conducting an intensive survey of the district with the intent of a follow-up National Register nomination. 
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The outstanding integrity of the district should facilitate this activity. This intensive survey should include 
Emma McCarthy Lee Park in its scope to determine whether that property would best serve as a contributing 
resource in the Ross Road Historic District or the Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District. 

The period of this district’s historic significance stands at the threshold of National Register’s 50-year rule. 
Because of this, other potential historic districts in West Ames of earlier development should be given 
higher priority for National Register listing. 


South Hyland avenue 

A series of five single-family dwellings edge the west side of South Hyland Avenue. All erected at about the 
same time and from the same architectural design, these single-family dwellings stand as unabashed 
examples of speculative housing, whose efficiency through repeated design was innovative at the time and 
presaged the rise of tract housing following World War II. 

These houses stand at 205, 207,211,213, and 217 South Hyland Avenue. They were built circa 1910. All 
are 1.5-story in height and of frame construction. All feature a flared front gable roof intersected by flared 
side gables, all with comer returns; a full-width front porch; wide eaves; and 1/1 double-hung windows. The 
flared roofs and comer returns show the influence of Colonial Revival styling. 


Evaluation and Recommendation 

These properties on South Hyland Avenue form a potential candidate for nomination to the National 
Register of Historic Places, under Criterion C, as an early example of what later became known as tract 
housing. Featuring one architectural design, repeated five times, this design shows the influence of Colonial 
Revival styling. Further research should identify the name of real estate developer responsible for their 
construction and the context surrounding it. 

Property owners and the Ames Historic Preservation Commission should explore the possibilities of 
conducting an intensive survey of these quintuplet houses. The name or names of their builders should be 
identified, and their business operations evaluated. Although not a high priority for preservation planning in 
West Ames, these properties stand unrivaled in the efficiency of its concept, until the late 1930s, when 
Reinhard Friedrich built duplexes of identical design along the streets of Colonial Village. 


Ames Applies Science and Technology 

A Home for Science and Technology: Ames, Iowa, 1864-1941 introduced this theme and provides a broad 
historic context for this topic. (Page 2003: El 12-El 13) Subsequent research has further corroborated its 
validity. The tenet of this theme, as explicated in that report, holds that: 
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In addition to serving as a research and educational facility of national importance, the 
faculty, staff, student body, and alumni of Iowa State have often exercised their knowledge 
of science and technology by applying it to the design and construction of their own 
homes, businesses, houses of worship, schools, and other public facilities in Ames. This 
city has historically shown predilections for new technology, building materials, 
construction techniques, and gadgetry. One oral history informant discussed, for example, 
how he regularly recorded amounts of coal he used stoking a new coal furnace designed to 
prove or disprove the appliance's claimed efficiency (Robley Winfrey, March 1991). The 
Robley and Verne Winfrey House at 535 Forest Glen calls direct attention to unusual 
experimentation with technology in the home. (Page 1992: Vol. II, 121, 7E-10) 


Another aspect of this theme is the professional manner in which Ames homeowners interact with building 
contractors to create a new building. This requires understanding on both sides of the client-contractor 
equation. In 1989-1990, E. Douglas and Patricia Brown undertook a major remodeling of their house at 
3212 West Street. Working with local architect-builder Keith Rollenhagen, the Browns’ experience 
illustrates the close relationship between a client, who knows what he wants, and a custom-builder, who has 
the expertise and commitment to implement solutions to specific needs. Owner-builder relationships such 
as this have resulted in unique architectural expressions in Ames and contributed substantially to the 
community’s architectural heritage. 

Accounting to an Iowa State student account of the project: 


Keith Rollenhagen is an architect and a builder. He graduated from Iowa State University 
in architecture and is a very well known Ames businessman. He considers his business to 
be making older buildings useable and nice looking for later years. He approaches his jobs 
as one, what here is good, and two, what can I do to make it better. He uncovers the 
specialness, uniqueness about a structure and builds on that. Keith is a very conscious 
builder. He has very high standards, way above many architects today. He is very aware 
of craftsmanship and aesthetics and says that he will never build a “Hamburger House”, a 
name he calls very shabbily built houses. One bad thing about Keith though is that he 
isn’t out to get rich on a deal. The thing he cares most about is the work, which is great 
for his clients, but he wants to make the house the best he can, even if the clients can’t 
afford it, so he eats the cost himself. It’s just how he is, caring more about the job and 
how it looks than the amount of money he gets out of it. 

Doug and Pat Brown’s relationship with Keith Rollenhagen is a very respectful one. 

Doug and Pat respect him for being able to take their dreams and turn them into reality. 
Keith respects the Browns because they gave him the chance to once again do what he 
loves. Doug and Pat started out approximately two years ago with one of Pat’s clients 
who is an architect. They met with him for a year, drawing up plans, laying down 
concepts, but then began to realize that he didn’t have enough experience and know how to 
give them what they wanted. They had heard of Keith around town and of his good 
reputation of working with older houses, so they called him to bid the job. Keith took the 
original plans and cleaned them up and gave them a price. Pat and Doug pretty well knew 
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they were going to hire Keith, but they still needed a bid. Doug said that if Keith’s bid 
had been way out of what was possible, they would have taken things away from what 
they wanted so they would be able to have enough money to work with Keith. That really 
shows what kind of respect that was going on. The Browns feel that Keith wanted to do 
this job so badly that he brought it down to where they could afford it and they feel as if he 
is making less than he actually should on the job. Doug and Pat also gave him flexibility 
which may be a big part of why it is going so well. They didn’t care if he met the 
deadline or not. They knew that he would be able to make more money if he was able to 
work on more than one job at a time, so they gave him the openness to do that. They 
also feel very strongly about his beliefs. They get caught up so much in how he feels, 
combining old and new. They want him to get something out of this job, mostly 
satisfaction and a fair price. They enjoy so much being able to work with an artist and 
seeing their ideas go straight from their heads to his hand and out on paper. (Michelle 
Groves and Mark Adair: n.p.) 


The E. Douglas and Patricia Brown House is a circa 1910 Craftsman, 2-story, frame building. The project, 
described above, included the addition of a 1.5-story wing and 2-bay garage on the east elevation of the 
building and remodeling of the original building, all accomplished with compatible scale and building 
materials, architectural shapes, and sensitive set-backs to the new elements. The Ames Historic Preservation 
Commission later presented an award to this project for its excellence. 
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Herman & Mary McDonald Knapp House 

1915 



Figure IX-1 

The rear elevation of the Herman and Mary McDonald Knapp House, 427 Ash Street, in 1915. 

The rear facade and the front facade of the building are equally well detailed. The design of this building helped introduce Tudor 
Revival styling to the Fourth Ward. The Dean and Mrs. Charles H. Stange House 
at 421 Ash Street is visible at the far left. 


Source: Courtesy Anne Clubine, Ames, Iowa. 
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Figure IX-2 

Professor Russell M. and Zola O. Vifquain did. Built in 1917, their house at 524 Forest Glen (top) showed the influence of 
Craftsman styling. The family updated it as a Neo-Classical Revival dwelling in 1935 (bottom), indicative of a predilection among 

Fourth Ward residents to conserve and remodel. 


Source: Courtesy of Elaine Vifquain Woodard Bath, 2006. 
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Greek Letters Historic District 



Figure IX-3 

Looking to the northwest, this aerial view pictures the Greek Letter Historic District circa 1930. The view shows the curvilinear 
streets in the College Heights Addition (lower right), the straight corridors of Ash Avenue and Lynn Avenue directly west, Lincoln 
Way separating the South Side from the Iowa State campus, and the massive Memorial Union at upper center. Although 
landscaped with trees, the College Heights portion of the district is not yet completed developed with buildings. 


Source: Devine, p. 65. 
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College Heights Historic District 




Figure IX-4 

The shade area shows the boundaries of this proposed historic district. 
Source: City of Ames, Planning and House Department, 2006. 
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Phi Delta Theta Fraternity House 

1915 



Figure IX-5 

Norman Vorse’s design for this new chapter house helped establish the South Side as the area of choice for fraternities and 
sororities in Ames. The use of permanent building materials like brick and stone and the employment of architects for their design 
heralded a new era of sophistication and comfort for Greek residences in the Fourth Ward. 

Source: The Fourth Ward Times, August 9, 1915. 
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Sigma Sigma Fraternity House 

1925 



Figure IX-6 

Built circa 1924, the Sigma Sigma Fraternity House at 405 Hayward Avenue shows a transition in architectural styling. The wide 
eaves, exposed rafters, and shaped vergeboards point to the influence of Craftsman styling, while the complex roof and footprint and 
porte-cochere, and pedestrian entrance porch with their buttresses show the influence of Tudor Revival. This design dramatically 
contrasts with that of the Phi Delta Theta residence (previous page), built in 1915. 

Sigma Sigma became a chapter of the national fraternity Delta Chi in 1933. 


Source: The Bomb , 1925. 
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F. Associated Property Types 

(Provide description, significance, and registration requirements.) 


A. Introduction 

Resources that call attention to the historic contexts (discussed in Section E) are known as property types. Each 
historic context forms a background to identify, classify, and evaluate specific resources. 

This section describes these resources in a general way, outlines their significance, and establishes criteria to 
evaluate them for National Register purposes. 

Many of the historic contexts discussed in this report relate directly or closely with those presented in A Home 
for Science and Technology: Ames, Iowa, 1864-1941, the Multiple Property Documentation Form approved by 
the National Park Service in 2003. For this reason, the associated property types, as presented in the report, 
now in hand, closely follows those of the 2003 report, although adapted to fit the particular needs of the Fourth 
Ward experience. 

A list of the historic districts found eligible for nomination to the National Register in this report, is attached at 
the end of each discussion of the property type under which it obtains significance. It should be noted that a 
resource could be found eligible for nomination to the National Register under several historic contexts and 
criteria. Buildings found individually eligible within these historic districts are not listed. An intensive survey 
of these historic districts is necessary to make those determinations. 


B. Districts. Buildings. Structures. Sites, and Objects Associated with “Splendid Isolation. 1859 - 1893” 

1. Description: Hardly any buildings remain in West Ames from early period of settlement. One of the 
few buildings from this period, the Miller House, is said to have been built in 1880 and formerly located 
at 3111 Oakland Street, was relocated to Kelley, Iowa, in 1996. Further survey work might identify a 
few farmhouses or outbuildings from this period of time in the Fourth Ward. 

2. Significance: Significant properties, if identified, call attention to this early period of settlement in West 
Ames. They will illustrate the area’s essentially rural environment, whether owned by private interests 
and operated as family farms, or whether owned by individuals associated with Iowa State Agricultural 
College. 
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3. Registration Requirements: 

Criterion A. Qualifying property types include those directly associated with the area’s early 
settlement. 

Criterion B. Requirements for this criterion include properties with direct associational links with 
individuals or groups significant to this era. 

Criterion C. Properties that reflect architectural design or other characteristics resulting from 
construction during this early period. Examples include farmhouses, farm outbuildings, or other 
examples of early settlement construction. 

Criterion D. Sites of nonextant properties, which contain intact subsurface deposits with good 
information potential concerning the material culture of identifiable and significant early settlement. 

Integrity Considerations: Because of the rarity of these resources, considerable allowance should be 
given when evaluating them. Properties eligible under Criterion A should retain their integrity of 
location, setting, and feeling. Properties eligible under Criterion C should retain their integrity of design, 
materials, and workmanship. Concerning materials, buildings and structures constructed of wood will 
likely have sustained considerable alteration. Those constructed of brick will likely have suffered 
deterioration because of the soft quality of this brick. Unless a property has lost most of the 
characteristics that convey a sense of time and place associated with its function in this early settlement 
period or no longer has the ability to provide important information with respect to that function, 
building type, or other subject of scholarly interest within this context, it should be considered eligible. 
Again, the rarity of this property type is such that greater allowance for the absence of some of its 
physical features should be given in evaluation. 

4. Potentially Eligible Properties (Selected): 

Historic District 

None identified to date. 


Individual Properties 


None identified to date. 
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C. Districts, Buildings. Structures. Sites, and Objects Associated with “Fourth Ward Emerges and Booms. 

1893 - 1918 

1. Description: There are a variety of resources associated with this period of emergent town building in 
West Ames. Resources differ as to property type and can include city plats, commercial nodes, 
residential buildings and neighborhoods, resources adjacent to corridors of transportation, and 
properties, whose development stemmed or was stimulated by public infrastructure improvements, such 
as the hard-surfacing of streets, construction of bridges, underpasses, sidewalks, and sanitary and storm 
sewers, all of which call attention to the community's evolution, practices, and social customs between the 
turn of the 20 lh century and the end of World War I. 

These property types vary considerably as to design and function and can include properties calling 
attention to the deleterious effects of laissez faire on community development, the effects of real estate 
speculation, properties illustrating the effects of municipal annexation and municipal infrastructure 
improvements, and properties, which reflect changes in student off-campus housing and other residential 
patterns. Nodes of commercial development—such as the West Gate Center and Campustown 
districts—also relate to this historic context. Topographical considerations, such as spotty wetland, 
provide another influential factor in this period of West Ames development. 

It is expected that districts associated with this context will likely blend into the next period of town 
building in West Ames, as outlined in Associated Historic Context D in this report. 

2. Significance: Significance can derive from the effects on West Ames development by a variety of 
historical forces, including laissez faire, real estate speculation, changing housing patterns, social mores 
as embodied in the in loco parentis policy among Iowa State’s administration, municipal beautification; 
and the effects of real estate capitalists and developers in platting land. Significance can also derive from 
the evolution of land use over time, illustrating individual or community responses to environmental, 
economic, transportation, social, and/or other local factors, such as the college’s vast landholdings and 
barriers these imposed on geographical growth. 

3. Registration Requirements: 

Criterion A. Qualifying property types include those directly associated with formal town building 
practices, such as the surveying, platting, and laying out of land, subdivisions, parks, transportation 
networks, or other purposes. Also property types directly associated with the evolution of land use, 
whether agents for change or responses to new opportunities brought about by these changes. Such 
property types include new facilities, which by their construction alter established patterns in a 
community, as well as properties calling attention to events, which have affected such changes. 
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Criterion B. Requirements for this criterion include properties with direct associational links with 
individuals or groups significant to the development of the Fourth Ward during this period of time. 
These individuals can include Iowa State administrators, faculty, and staff, as well as other West Ames 
residents, whose professional, commercial, civic, or other activities contributed in a substantial way to the 
development of the Fourth Ward. These individuals also include those who, although not resident of 
West Ames, made significant contributions to it, such as Sheldahl banker R. F. Graeber and his role in 
the laying out of the College Heights Additions in 1915 and 1916. Individual real estate developers 
might qualify under this criterion. Properties also qualify under this criterion, which are directly linked 
with individuals or groups of individuals, whose work in committee or individually helped shape the 
political culture in the Fourth Ward and its development. A. L. Champlin and his leadership in the 
agitation for the Fourth Ward to succeed from the City of Ames provide one example. 

Criterion C. Properties that reflect architectural design or other characteristics resulting from town 
building decisions or responses to these decisions. Examples include plats laid out with commodious 
lots, which encouraged the construction of large-scale houses and landscaped properties and plats laid 
out with small lots, which attracted smaller-scale construction. 

Criterion D. Sites of nonextant properties, which contain intact subsurface deposits with good 
information potential concerning the material culture of identifiable and significant town building 
practices. 

Integrity Considerations: Historic districts significant for their town building qualities must retain the 
integrity of their locations and substantial sense of their setting and feeling. Later construction, outside 
the district’s period of significance might abut or even impinge in some instances on the district’s 
location, setting, and feeling, but the line of demarcation between the district’s land use and that of those 
intrusive to it must be clear and without large transitional spaces. The integrity of design, materials, and 
workmanship for residential properties must remain substantial unaltered. The evaluation of these same 
points of integrity for commercial properties should allow for greater latitude, given the propensity of 
entrepreneurs to update their properties frequently. Wood siding is a frequently encountered building 
material for residences in West Ames. The use of cover-up materials to clad this siding should not be 
deemed sufficient to negate a property’s potential eligibility as a contributing resource in an historic 
district, if the proportions of the cover-up siding are compatible with the original. For commercial 
resources contributing to an historic district, the design quality of scale should play a large role in the 
evaluation of integrity. The presence of small commercial buildings in West Ames commercial districts 
is diagnostic of the community’s historical evolution. Although change, even considerable change for 
frame buildings, might have occurred to the primary facade, the preservation of original scale of such 
buildings should take precedence in evaluating their integrity as contributing resources to an historic 
district. Unless a property has lost most of the characteristics that convey a sense of time and place 
associated with its town building function or no longer has the ability to provide important information 
with respect to spatial patterns, building type, planning activity, or other subject of scholarly interest 
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within this context, it should be considered eligible. 

4. Potentially Eligible Properties (Selected): 

Historic District 

College Heights Historic District 
Ames, IA 

Campustown Historic District 
Ames, IA 

South Campus Historic District 
Ames, IA 

West Gate Center Historic District 
Ames, IA 


Individual Properties 

Collegiate Presbyterian Church 
159 Sheldon Avenue 
Ames, IA 

Lincoln Apartments 

2707, 2709, 2711 Lincoln Way 

Ames, IA 

Houses 

205, 207, 213, and 217 South Hyland Avenue 
Ames, IA 


D. Districts. Buildings. Structures. Sites, and Objects Associated with “Fourth Ward Flourishes. 1918 - c. 

1956” 


Description: There are a variety of resources associated with this historic context. Resources differ as 
to property type and can include city plats, city blocks or portions of blocks, commercial nodes, clusters 
of public and/or semi-public institutional resources, residential neighborhoods, resources adjacent to 
corridors of transportation, and properties, whose development stemmed or was stimulated by public 


1 . 
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infrastructure improvements, such as the hard-surfacing of streets, construction of bridges, undeipasses, 
sidewalks, and sanitary and storm sewers, all of which call attention to the community's cumulative 
traditions and practices as they have evolved over a period of time. Topographical considerations, such 
as spotty conditions of wet and dry land, and the efforts to overcome these impediments to development 
stand as another factor in this context. 

These property types vary' considerably as to design and can include those calling attention to the 
deleterious effects of laissez faire actions on town building, as well as those designed to harmonize with 
their surroundings. Certain corridors of residential preference emerged in Ames at an early time and 
continued to affect the evolution of town building in Ames into the 20 th century. Residential corridors 
such as Ash Avenue, Lynn Avenue, Oakland Avenue, Woodland Avenue, and Ross Road call attention to 
this phenomenon. Corridors of commercial development relate to this historic context as well, as the 
emergence of Welch Avenue and Lincoln Way in the Fourth Ward demonstrates. The laying out and 
enforcement of zoning districts emerged as a significant aspect of community development in the 1930s. 

2. Significance: Significance can derive from specific town planning activities, such as municipal 
regulation through zoning ordinances; long-range, comprehensive, and/or strategic plans devised and 
implemented to stimulate and regulate physical growth, economic development, or municipal 
beautification; and the effects of real estate capitalists and developers in platting land. Significance can 
also derive from the evolution of land use over time, illustrating individual or community responses to 
environmental, economic, transportation, social, and/or other local factors, such as the rise of corridors of 
residential preference in Ames. 

3. Registration Requirements: 

Criterion A. Qualifying property types include those directly associated with formal town building 
practices, such as the surveying, platting, and laying out of land, subdivisions, parks, transportation 
networks, or other purposes. Also property types directly associated with the evolution of land use, 
whether agents for change or responses to new opportunities brought about by these changes. Such 
property types include new facilities, which by their construction alter established patterns in a 
community, as well as properties calling attention to events, which have affected such changes. 

Criterion B. Requirements for this criterion include properties with direct associational links with 
individuals or groups significant to town building. Individuals include, for example, President R. A. 
Pearson, whose contributions to the Fourth Ward included efforts to promote suitable surrounding to 
the Iowa State campus beyond its borders. Other administrators, faculty, and staff at Iowa State also fall 
into this category, as their increasing numbers and individual contributions led to the flourishing of the 
Fourth Ward, as discussed in this historic context. Individual real estate developers might qualify under 
this criterion. The role of Reinhard Friedrich and the development of College Heights in the 1930s and 
Colonial Village in the 1930s and 1940s provide other examples. Properties also qualify under this 
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criterion, which are directly linked with individuals or groups of individuals, whose work on town 
planning commissions or committees or individually helped shape town planning and its 
implementation, such as Charlie Ash and A. L. Champlin in zoning reform. 

Criterion C. Properties that reflect architectural design or other characteristics resulting from town 
building decisions or responses to these decisions. Examples include plats laid out with commodious 
lots, which encouraged the construction of large-scale houses, and plats laid out with small lots, which 
attracted smaller-scale construction. 

Criterion D. Sites of nonextant properties, which contain intact subsurface deposits with good 
information potential concerning the material culture of identifiable and significant town building 
practices. 

Integrity Considerations: Unless a property has lost most of the characteristics that convey a sense of 
time and place associated with its town building function or no longer has the ability to provide 
important information with respect to spatial patterns, building type, planning activity, or other subject of 
scholarly interest within this context, it should be considered eligible. 

4. Potentially Eligible Properties (selected): 

Historic District 

College Heights Historic District 
Ames, IA 

Campustown Historic District 
Ames, IA 

South Campus Historic District 
Ames, IA 

Greek Letters Historic District 
Ames, IA 

Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District 
Ames, IA 

West Gate Center Historic District 
Ames, IA 
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Colonial Village Historic District 
Ames, IA 

Ross Road Historic District 
Ames, IA 


Individual 


Collegiate Methodist Episcopal Church 
2622 Lincoln Way 
Ames, IA 

Memorial Lutheran Church 
2228 Lincoln Way 
Ames, IA 


E. Districts. Buildings. Structures. Sites, and Objects Associated with “West Gate, c. 1893 - c. 1956” 

Sections C and D of this chapter provide description, significance, and registration requirements for this 
historic context. 

Potentially Eligible Properties (selected): 

Historic District 

West Gate Center Historic District 
Ames, IA 

Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District 
Ames, IA 


Ross Road Historic District 
Ames, IA 
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Individual 


Sigma Chi Fraternity House 
(now Triangle Fraternity House) 
125 Hyland Ave. 

Ames, IA 


F. Districts. Buildings. Structures. Sites, and Objects Associated with “South Campus, c. 1893 - c. 1956” 

Sections C and D of this chapter provide description, significance, and registration requirements for this 
historic context. 

Potentially Eligible Properties (selected): 

Historic District 


Greek Letters Historic District 
Ames, IA 


Individual Properties 

Sigma-Sigma-Delta Chi Fraternity House 
405 Hayward Avenue 
Ames, IA 

Phi Delta Theta Fraternity House 
325 Welch Ave. 

Ames, IA 

Theta Xi Fraternity House 
315 Welch Ave. 

Ames, IA 

Adelante Fraternity House 
304 Welch Ave. 

Ames, IA 
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G. Districts. Buildings. Structures. Sites, and Objects Associated with “Community Lifewavs. c. 1893 - c. 

1956” 


Sections C and D of this chapter provide description, significance, and registration requirements for this 
historic context. 

Potentially Eligible Properties (selected): 

Historic District 

Greek Letters Historic District 
Ames, IA 

South Campus Historic District 
Ames, IA 

Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District 
Ames, IA 


Individual Properties 

Collegiate Methodist Episcopal Church 
2622 Lincoln Way 
Ames, IA 

Collegiate Presbyterian Church 
159 Sheldon Ave. 

Ames, IA 

Louise Crawford School 
415 Stanton Ave. 

Ames, IA 


H. Districts, Buildings. Structures. Sites, and Objects Associated with “Transportation, c. 1893 -c. 1956” 

I. Description: Resources associated with transportation vary as to property type. Property types can 
comprise an entire transportation system, such as a road or highway. Property types can also comprise 
a portion of such systems, such as a bridge, culvert, signage, and/or other historic feature. In West 
Ames, pedestrian traffic is of particularly significance, given the large number of students who walk to 
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and fro from the university campus. Travel by foot, therefore, should be considered as an essential form 
of transportation within the West Ames context. Property types situated adjacent to transportation 
corridors and dependent on them for their development may also be eligible. They include residential 
neighborhoods (whether comprising one plat, several contiguous plats, portions of plats, or individual 
resources associated with one another by the transportation corridor), commercial districts, clusters of 
public and semi-public institutional resources, and industrial and light-industrial districts. Individual 
properties may also be eligible as they relate to transportation. They include commercial nodes, 
hostelries, railroad depots, freight houses, bridges, gas stations, hotels, tourist camps, motels, roadside 
commerce, and tourist and over-the-road related resources. Other eligible properties may also include 
institutional buildings associated with transportation planning, engineering, and construction; municipal 
infrastructure improvements such as street pavement; and urban commercial nodes established because 
of their strategic location at the intersection of well-traveled streets and public transportation routes. 
Objects associated with this historic context remain to date unidentified, but their presence should not be 
ruled out. 

2. Significance: Significance for transportation—be it related to railroad, highway, or street transportation 
or to individual and/or clusters of property types resultant from transportation—derives from the 
magnetic pull, which transportation systems exert to attract different kinds of development at strategic 
points along their routes. Development can vary and include commercial, institutional, and residential 
property types. Commercial development tended to emerge at points of convergence for transportation. 
The West Gate Center arose at the point where two city streets intersected, at a point where public 
transportation began and terminated, and where heavy pedestrian travel assured a concentration of 
potential customers. Campustown arose along Lincoln Way at another crossroad for pedestrians and 
vehicles. This same phenomenon encouraged the establishment of institutions—such as churches and 
student centers, fraternities, sororities, and clubhouses—where transportation converged. The 
emergence of the automobile suburb in the early 20 th century calls attention to the effects of 
transportation on residential development, as capitalists laid out plats in hitherto undeveloped sections of 
Ames to attract potential homeowners increasingly mobile. College Heights Addition and its expansions 
provide one example. During the middle years of the 20 th century, this tendency accelerated as the 
population of Ames grew. Ross Road and the building lots facing it provide an example from this 
period of time. As more and more people drove their own automobiles and as street pavement improved 
and traffic increased, the Victorian penchant for building showplace residences along arterial corridors 
declined, and homeowners increasingly sought the privacy of less-traveled corridors. Ross Road 
illustrates this tendency as well. 

3. Registration Requirements: 

Criterion A. Resources must have a demonstrative association with transportation, which serves a 
direct function, supports service, contributes to technological improvement, or which calls attention to a 
response to the magnetic power transportation systems exert over the physical development of West 
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Ames. Clusters of property types, such a commercial nodes, residential plats, or mixed land use areas, 
which have developed because of transportation and its effects, are eligible as historic districts. 

Criterion B. Identified properties must be directly linked with an individual or group associated with 
transportation. Civil engineers who devised or implemented new highway paving or bridging techniques 
might qualify, given the importance of engineering at Iowa State University and the predilection among 
West Ames residents for inventiveness and experimentation. Bureaucrats, whose careers in the IDOT 
significantly effected transportation planning within the State of Iowa and who lived in West Ames, 
might also qualify. 

Criterion C. Eligible properties must reflect the engineering design of buildings, structures, or sites 
constructed to serve transportation and its needs, such as bridges and roads, or reflect other aspects of 
architectural history associated with transportation. 

Criterion D. Sites of nonextant properties, which contain intact subsurface deposits with good 
information potential concerning the material culture of identifiable and significant transportation 
systems and their effect. 

Integrity Considerations: Given the importance of their locations for properties associated with 
transportation, moved properties will generally be considered ineligible, unless the distance is minimal 
and the associations with the theme remain visually linked. For properties eligible under Criteria A and 
B, the setting and feeling of these properties must remain largely intact without intrusive elements. For 
properties eligible under Criteria C, the integrity of materials and workmanship should receive careful 
evaluation. Alterations may be acceptable if they are sympathetic in terms of building materials, scale, 
and architectural and/or engineering detail. The integrity of building material for properties associated 
with commerce and its rise because of transportation should be given special allowance because of the 
frequent modernization of storefronts. 

Concerning districts, they must possess a sense of time and place, must relate to the styles and materials 
of the period of significance, have relatively few intrusions, and not have been altered to a high degree. 

Concerning individual buildings, the requirements outlined above should hold true. For residential 
properties, a higher degree of integrity is generally to be expected since dwellings are less subject to 
modernization than other transportation-related resources. Tourist housing will exhibit considerable 
alteration because of its commercial character and special criteria may be necessary for evaluation. 
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4. Potentially Eligible Properties (selected): 

Historic District 

Greek Letters Historic District 
Ames, Iowa 

Campustown Historic District 
Ames, Iowa 

Ross Road Historic District 
Ames, Iowa 

Individual 

West Gate Memorial 

Iowa State University Campus 

Ames, IA 


I. Districts. Buildings. Structures. Sites, and Objects Associated with “Greek Letters at Iowa State, c. 1890 

- c. 1956” 

1. Description: 

Locations: During the early 20 th century, Greek societies in Ames has had a peripetetic life. Greek 
organizations in Ames merged at the turn of the 20 th century, at which time houses near the downtown 
obtained greatest popularity for these organizations. These properties are outside the scope of this 
study. 

At about the same time, if a little later, some Greek facilities located in the West of West Gate 
neighborhood. The earliest of these likely used Iowa State’s water system, a facility, which was 
available to properties directly adjacent to the campus on the west. 

Then, a series of improvements in West Ames during the early 20 th century—such as municipal water, 
better transportation, and increased commercial activity—stimulated the expansion of residential 
neighborhoods in the area. A number of Greek houses relocated from the downtown to the campus. 
Property directly south of the campus became a location of choice for these relocated organizations. At 
the same time, new fraternities and sororities were established at Iowa State, further increasing the Greek 
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presence at the college. 

By the 1920s, considerable new construction for Greek house had occurred along Ash and Lynn 
Avenues and in portions of the College Heights plat. A few Greek societies built new homes in other 
South Campus areas. A few Greek houses remained in the West of West Gate area, but others relocated 
to South Campus. By the end of the 1920s, Greek homes in Ames clustered in two locations: West of 
West Gate and South Campus. Then, following World War II, further expansion of Greek societies in 
West Ames occurred. The new societies generally picked the South Campus area for their homes, some 
near College Heights and along Lynn and Ash Avenues and some at other locations in South Campus. 

It should be noted that Greek houses in West Ames generally are sited on their property with uniform 
setbacks from the street both among one another and among nearby single-family dwellings. This siting 
allows for spacious front lawns, which in turn tie institutional housing and family housing together in 
visual harmony. 

Designs: The architectural design of Greek society residences varies. Turn of the century houses 
associated with Greek societies are generally constructed of frame and reflect the influences of Classical 
Revival or Craftsman styling. A general simplicity of design prevails with limited architectural detailing 
and a preference for footprints of rectangular plan. Front porches often play an important role in these 
designs, both as architectural features and as indicative of social customs at the time. 

A major change occurred in architectural design following World War I. New Greek house 
construction in West Ames reflected the nation’s booming economy. Students could afford better 
accommodations and former Greek brothers and sisters financially supported the Greek movement and 
new construction. Architectural designs reflected Period Revival influences and eclectic designs of all 
stripes, including French Eclectic, Mediterranean Revival, and Tudor Revival. High quality building 
materials became ubiquitous, including stone, brick, terra cotta, wrought iron, colored glass, choice 
woods, and slate. Roof configurations became more prominent than ever before, with steeply pitched 
designs, sometimes clad with polychrome tile. Other architectural features added further enrichment, 
including fireplaces with prominent chimneys, towers with conical or high-pitched hipped roofs, 
combinations of brick and stone, and complex fenestration treatments. Building shapes varied 
considerably. While some featured symmetrical designs, many more used asymmetry to lend a 
picturesque feeling to the composition. Some buildings, reflecting Prairie School and Craftsman tastes, 
also appeared. Architecture became a status symbol among many Greek organizations, and the 
engendered competition stimulated good design. 

Following World War II, another shift in design occurred. New Greek houses became sleeker with less 
emphasis on architecture detail and historicism and more emphasis on horizontal lines. Quality building 
materials remained de rigeur but in less profuse mixture than before the war. This trend has continued 
to the present day. 
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Scale: Greek letter houses in West Ames are larger in size than even the largest single-family dwellings 
but smaller in size than most dormitories on the Iowa State campus. As a result, Greek letter houses 
generally convey a distinctive quality because of their size. This quality, coupled with their residential 
styling (of whatever stripe) helps Greek letter houses blend into the broader residential context of their 
surroundings. 

Periods of Time: As the above descriptions point out, the construction of new Greek houses in West 
Ames occurred in distinct periods of time. These periods reflected the growth (or decline) in student 
enrollment at Iowa State, as well as the status of the nation’s economy. 

2. Significance: Significance can derive from the evolution of land use over time, illustrating individual 
Greek organizations’ responses to changing patterns of student housing and academic life on the Iowa 
State campus, as well as changing patterns of transportation, commerce, social and religious life, housing 
opportunities within the broader West Ames environment, and the effects of real estate capitalists and 
developers in platting and selling land. The process by which Greek organizations selected sites for new 
house construction often reflected the internal workings of each organization and, hence, offers insight 
into their social culture. 

Significance can derive from the history of individual Greek societies, from the mode of their founding, 
their historical evolution, as well as their membership, civic and humanitarian contributions, or other 
aspects of their nurturing individual growth and achievement. 

Significance can derive from architectural design. This, the most visual aspect of Greek societies in 
West Ames, offers a rich field for study and evaluation. 

3. Registration Requirements: 

Criterion A. Qualifying property types include those directly associated with Greek letter societies, 
and/or their organizational culture, practices, and effects. Also property types directly associated with 
the evolution of land use, whether agents for change or responses to new opportunities brought about by 
these changes in the dynamics of these organizations. Such property types include new facilities, which 
by their construction alter established patterns in a community, as well as properties calling attention to 
events, which have affected such changes. 

Criterion B. Requirements for this criterion include properties with direct associational links with 
individuals or groups significant within the Greek letter movement in West Ames. Individuals include, 
for example, Fred Maytag and his support for the Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity House. 

Criterion C. Properties that reflect architectural design or other characteristics resulting from Greek 
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letter society actions. 

Criterion D. Sites of nonextant properties, which contain intact subsurface deposits with good 
information potential concerning the material culture of identifiable and significant Greek letter practices. 

Integrity Considerations: Unless a property has lost most of the characteristics that convey a sense of 
time and place associated with its function as a Greek letter home or no longer has the ability to provide 
important information with respect to spatial patterns, building type, architectural design, or historical 
associations, or other subject of scholarly interest within this context, it should be considered eligible. 

Properties nominated for their architectural significance should possess their essential design features 
intact. Roofs originally clad with terra cotta tile should retain that building material, although compatible 
replacement materials are acceptable. Fenestration should be carefully evaluated as to original design 
and possible alterations. Replacement windows, whose designs or materials differ markedly from the 
original, might negate a property’s eligibility. The adaptive reuse of a Greek letter house into another 
property types, used as a rooming house or an apartment building, is acceptable, if the adaptation 
respects its character defining features and provides for the new use with respect its historic and/or 
architectural significance. 

Greek houses with a cold air dormitory or dormitories should receive special consideration because of 
this unique architectural feature. If such a feature is well preserved, allowance should be given to the rest 
of the property, if its lack of integrity otherwise poses a question. 


4. Potentially Eligible Properties (selected): 

Historic District 

Greek Letters Historic District 

Portions of College Heights Plat and along Ash & Lynn Avenues 
Ames, IA 


Individual Properties 


Sigma-Sigma-Delta Chi Fraternity House 
405 Hayward Avenue 
Ames, IA 
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Phi Delta Theta Fraternity House 
325 Welch Ave. 

Ames, IA 

Theta Xi Fraternity House 
315 Welch Ave. 

Ames, IA 

Adelante Fraternity House 
304 Welch Ave. 

Ames, IA 

Sigma Chi Fraternity House 
(now Triangle Fraternity House) 
125 Hyland Ave. 

Ames, IA 


J. Districts, Buildings, Structures, Sites, and Objects Associated with “Architecture, c. 1890 - circa 1956” 

1. Description: This historic context embraces a wide variety of property types and periods of 

significance. It contains residential housing, religious and collegiate architecture, Greek Letter houses, 
suburban neighborhoods, and resources significant because of style, function, or materials. Resources 
within this historic context are significant because they call attention to the upbuilding of Ames. This 
phenomenon is expressed in building materials and traditions, in architectural designs and local 
interpretations of them, and in innovations and idiosyncrasies which, taken together, define the physical 
temperament of the city. These resources are significant, specifically, because they call attention to the 
process whereby architects, contractor-builders, mail order catalogue companies, financial institutions, 
construction technology, and new building styles, products, and building practices interrelate historically 
to shape Ames’ built environment. The architecture treated in his historic context is also significant 
because it can embody the distinctive characteristics of a type, or a period, or a method of construction, 
or it can represent the work of a master, or possess high artistic values, or represent a significant and 
distinguishable entity whose components may lack individual distinction. 

2. Significance: Significance can derive from building materials, whose physical properties and 
limitations affect residential, commercial, and institutional architecture; from significant characteristics of 
scale and its employment; and from form as it provides diagnostic analysis for architectural significance. 
Significance can also derive from the variety of ways in which stylistic influences have contributed to the 
architectural heritage of West Ames. Significance can additionally derive from the work of a master, as 
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embodied in custom, pattern book, or mail order catalogue design. Finally, significance can obtain from 
the role of contractor-builders who have contributed to the local built environment. 

3. Registration Requirements: 

Criterion A. Generally not applicable to this historic context. 

Criterion B. Properties that are associated with persons directly involved with or responsible for this 
activity. The offices of architects and/or building contractors involved in Ames designs are cases in 
point, if these properties housed significant aspects of the individuals responsible for these designs. 

Also potential eligible are 1) properties associated with persons in whose teaching or other scholarly 
capacities have contributed to the advancement of architecture as a profession; 2) properties exhibiting a 
propensity to remodel rather than to demolish and rebuild, illustrating the Ames community’s preference 
to conserve and preserve; and 3) experimental designs resulting from Ames’ fascination with science 
and technology. 

Criterion C. Properties that illustrate styles, types, building materials, or architectural innovations 
contemporary with this time period or that form an unusual group of buildings or structures. 

Criterion D. Sites of nonextant properties, which contain intact subsurface deposits with good 
information potential concerning the material culture of identifiable and significant architectural 
resources. 

Integrity Considerations: Alterations are acceptable if they are at least 50-years old, are compatible in 
design and materials with the original structure, are reversible, and do not detract from the historic 
design. 

The following integrity considerations should also apply in evaluation. 

Specific to historic districts, they must possess a sense of time and place, must relate to the styles and 
materials of the period of significance, have relatively few intrusions, and not have been altered to a 
substantial degree. Districts possessing well-traveled transportation corridors through them will have 
likely experience land use changes along these routes because of the commercial and residential 
demands such routes promote. These changes, if occurring within the district’s period of significance, 
should be considered as part and parcel of organic historical change within it and perhaps treated as 
such under Criterion A. If these changes have occurred beyond that period of significance, such 
changes should be evaluated within the context of the district’s integrity. Here, questions concerning 
building materials, scale, setback, and shape should be asked to determine if the changes are sympathetic 
with those of their surroundings. 
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The presence of cover-up siding materials on the exterior of frame buildings should not automatically 
exclude them from consideration as contributing resources in historic districts, particularly if the width 
of the cover-up materials is compatible with that of the original. Properties where original siding 
materials have been removed wholesale and new siding materials of different proportions have been 
installed would likely be evaluated as noncontributing. The enclosing of front or other porches should 
not automatically negate a residence’s eligibility as a contributing resource. 

Concerning individually eligible, residential buildings, such properties should retain a substantial 
integrity of their building materials intact. The use of cover-up siding will likely negate eligibility. The 
removal or substantial alteration of certain key elements in a building’s design—a front porch, for 
example—should be evaluated with considerable circumspection and a careful determination made as to 
the significance of that element to the overall design. For residential properties, a higher degree of 
integrity is generally to be expected than commercial-related resources, since dwellings are less subject 
to modernization. 

For individually eligible, residential properties, the presence of a nonhistoric garage on the site should 
not negate eligibility, if the garage is unobtrusive and sited behind the building in question. The addition 
of an attached garage, built beyond the property’s period of significance, and prominent on the site, 
poses a major integrity question. 

For commercial properties, greater allowance should be given in evaluating the integrity of building 
materials than with residential or institutional architecture. Storefronts are frequently remodeled and 
remodeled again in the course of their commercial life. Such changes should not disqualify a 
commercial building from individual eligibility or as a contributing resource to an historic district if 
other qualities remain intact. Prime among these qualities in West Ames is that of scale. The physical 
scale of commercial buildings in Campustown and West of West Gate was historically small, 
commensurate with the modest volume of the business operations they housed. This scale contrasted 
dramatically with other commercial sections of Ames, downtown Ames in particular. Given this 
phenomenon, the visual continuity of diminutive size among West Ames commercial buildings is a key 
element in evaluating their integrity. Although a substantial amount of original building materials might 
be missing or now masked from such storefronts, if the building retains its original scale, this factor 
should be given priority in evaluating its potential as a contributing resource in an historic district. This 
allowance increases with frame buildings, whose building materials are more fragile than with buildings 
constructed of brick or stone. 
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4. Potentially Eligible Properties (selected): 

Historic District 

College Heights Historic District 
Ames, IA 

South Campus Historic District 
Ames, IA 

Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District 
Ames, IA 

Ross Road Historic District 

Campustown Historic District 

Greek Letters Historic District 

Colonial Village Historic District 
Ames, IA 

West Gate Center Historic District 
Ames, IA 


Individual 


Collegiate Methodist Episcopal Church 
2622 Lincoln Way 

Sigma Sigma-Delta Chi Fraternity House 
405 Hayward Ave. 

Ames, IA 

Sigma-Sigma-Delta Chi Fraternity House 
405 Hayward Avenue 
Ames, IA 

Phi Delta Theta Fraternity House 
325 Welch Ave. 

Ames, IA 
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Theta Xi Fraternity House 
315 Welch Ave. 

Ames, IA 

Adelante Fraternity House 
304 Welch Ave. 

Ames, IA 

Sigma Chi Fraternity House 
(now Triangle Fraternity House) 
125 Hyland Ave. 

Ames, IA 

House 

2601 Hunt St. 

Ames, IA 


K. Districts, Buildings, Structures, Sites, and Objects Associated with “Landscape Architecture. 1890 - c. 

1956” 

1. Description: Property types associated with this historic context include a wide range of landscape 
architectural plans, embracing diverse land-uses, materials, historical associations, and stylistic 
influences. Associated resources vary from boulevards, suburban neighborhoods, commercial and public 
places, and individual residential design. These resources all relate to the development of landscape 
architecture in Ames, a phenomenon that plays an integral part in the community’s evolution to a degree 
probably unequalled elsewhere in Iowa. While most of these landscape designs appear to be rooted in 
professional concepts (often stemming from Iowa State University faculty or student concepts and/or 
master plans), amateur plans, projects, and experiments as implemented by private individuals may also 
fall under this historic context. Additionally, resources include those associated with significant 
individuals and/or the faculty of the School of Landscape Architecture at Iowa State as a whole, who 
have taught landscape architecture and who have influenced the discipline on the national, state, and local 
levels. The buildings housing the offices of these individuals and/or their private homes, as well as 
examples of their public and private landscape designs in the community, are also included. 

Resources will include individual properties, historic districts, and those united by a common theme or 
pattern. Historic districts will include large-scale landscape architectural design. For example, 
automobile suburbs contiguously embrace many individual resources unified by a broad conception of 
streets, pedestrian walkways, boulevards, drainage systems, uniform facade setbacks, street lighting, and 
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other landscape architectural elements. Eligible individual properties will include properties such as the 
Herman and Mary McDonald Knapp House at 427 Avenue, where examples of Henry’s selection of 
plant material remain present. 

2. Significance: The landscapes, buildings, structures, districts, and objects which comprise this property 
type collectively call attention to the leadership of Iowa State and that institution’s efforts to educate the 
public concerning landscape architecture, horticulture, and floriculture, and how this expertise influenced 
and transformed public and private properties in Ames. Built in response to many needs—municipal, 
institutional, private, and commercial—examples of this property type are significant because they call 
attention to professional landscape architecture planned and implemented, to a degree probably without 
equal in the State of Iowa. These resources are also significant because they illustrate a wide typology 
of landscape architectural design. Concern for landscape design surfaced from the early period of 
Ames’ development and continues to the present day. Obviously important for an agricultural training 
institution, the interest in landscape soon expanded into the broad community’s agenda. Today, the rich 
variety of plant material in Ames is apparent to even the most casual observer. Less apparent but more 
significant is the wide range of the landscape architecture contexts that contain this plant 

material—suburban developments, cemeteries, street tree corridors, private residential properties, and 
other applications. 

3. Registration Requirements: 

Criterion A. Generally not applicable to this historic context. 

Criterion B. Properties that are associated with persons directly involved with or responsible for 
landscape architecture activity. 

Criterion C. Properties that illustrate styles, types, or materials common to this time period or that 
form an unusual example of designed historic landscapes. 

Criterion D. Sites of nonextant properties, which contain intact subsurface deposits with good 
information potential concerning the material culture of identifiable and significant landscape 
architectural resources. 

Integrity Considerations: Alternations may be acceptable if they are sympathetic in terms of building or 
planting materials, scale, and architectural and/or landscape architectural detail. Presence of original 
planting materials may not always exist and this may be acceptable if other evidences of the landscape 
architect’s design remain intact, such as pedestrian walks, vehicular drives, the locations of other 
improvements within the overall landscape design, and replacement plantings sympathetic to the spirit of 
the original design. Additional tolerance should be allowed for unimplemented elements of a landscape 
architect’s master plan if the work, as implemented, captures the essential scope of that plan. (Generally 
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speaking, unimplemented elements occur more frequently in the implementation of a landscape 
architecture master plan than in an architect’s design for a building.) 

Concerning districts, they must possess a sense of time and place, must relate to the styles and materials 
of the period of significance, have relatively few intrusions, and not have been altered to a high degree. 

Concerning individual examples of designed historic landscapes, the requirements outlined above should 
hold true. For residential properties, a higher degree of integrity is not necessarily to be expected than 
for institutional or publicly owned properties, since residential landscape architecture is as subject, if not 
more subject, to change than institutionally or publicly owned property. 


4. Potentially Eligible Properties (selected): 

Historic District 

South Campus Historic District 
Ames, IA 

Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District 
Ames, IA 

Ross Road Historic District 
Ames, IA 

College Heights Historic District 
Ames, IA 

Greek Letter Historic District 
Ames, IA 
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X. Landscape architecture, c. 1890 - c. 1956 

Introduction 

A Home for Science and Technology, Ames, Iowa: 1864-1941 provides a broad historic context for this 
topic. (Page 2003: E122-E133) The following subsections flesh out certain of its topics as applicable to 
West Ames and evaluate property types that call attention to them. 


Role of the Professional 
South Campus Historic District 
College Heights Historic District 
Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District 
Ross Road Historic District 


The largest historic districts proposed here exemplify three equally successful but very different design 
principles. The South Campus Historic District is based on the American grid, a traditional scheme for 
town organization popular since colonial times. The College Heights Historic District seeks to create a 
naturalistic environment without calling attention to the designer who created it. The Oak-Wood-Forest 
Historic District begins from an opposite point of view. The landscape design of this neighborhood 
emerged organically with its vegetation and topography driving the placement of man-made elements such 
as streets, building lots, and improvements. 


ROLE OF THE PROFESSIONAL 

Attuned to the natural world because of their rural roots and led by the faculty at Iowa State University, 
residents of the Fourth Ward, as well as the broader Ames community, have developed a deep respect for the 
natural environment. The community’s interest in landscape architecture is one manifestation of this 
respect. 


Beginning in the early 1930s, the Ames Garden Club sponsored an on-going planning program for 
landscape design. To date there are 13 documented sites that participated in this program, of which 
all were privately owned. Most of the properties were residential and located in Ames, but one 
commercial property in Ames was also included, as well as several residences in other parts of Iowa. 
The plans were of two types: general planting plans and plans for perennial borders. Landscape 
architects in the Landscape Architecture Department of Iowa State College provided the professional 
designs. (Page 2003: E128) 
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Special Collections of the Parks Library at Iowa State University curates about four dozens designs 
prepared in conjunction with the Ames Garden Club. The following designs focused on properties in the 
Fourth Ward: 


Anonymous 

No date A Plan for Welch School 
Ashwell. Iris 

1932 Planting Design 

Dr. A. L. Bakke Ash Avenue 
(includes sketch of house elevation) 

B. M. J. 

1935 Planting Plan Dr. and Mrs. E. S. Haber 
2125 Country Club Boulevard 

Carpenter. Bethane L.. L. A. 

1932 Planting Plan for a Residential Lot Ames Garden Club Plan # 11 

also Planting Plan for Flower Borders Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Allbaugh 

Jones. C. E. L. A. 


1930 General Planting Plan 

Dr. and Mrs. G. E. McFarland 


Lenz. Herbert R.. L. A, 


No date Planting Plan 

Dr. R. D. Feldman 


1935 Mr. Henry Gilman 


Merkle. Arthur R.. L. A. 


1931 A Perennial! Border 

Ames Garden Club Plan #1 
Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Forman 
419 Lynn Avenue 
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X. Landscape Architecture: c. 1890 - c. 1956 


Miller. Jerome C.. L. A 


1932 Planting Plan for a Residential Lot 
Ames Garden Club Plan #12 
Ralph Mayo 

Mitchell. Kenneth. L. A. 


No date Suggested Scheme & Planting Plan 
Dr. Dio L. Holl 

Pavsen. C., Delineator 

1937 Planting Plan Miss Florence N. Walls 
2220 Knapp Street 

No date Planting Plan 

B. H. Thomas Residence 

315 Lynn Avenue (includes vegetable garden & orchard) 

No date Planting Plan 
J. B. Davidson 

Rothacker. R. R.. L. A. 

1931 Study for the Garden 

Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Sexauer 

No date Planting Plan 

Dr. and Mrs. Forest Barnes 
613 Pearson 

Sapp, Flovd W.. L. A. 

(Sapp practiced landscape architecture in Ames until about 1932 when he relocated to Colfax, Iowa). 

1932 Planting Plan for a Residential Lot 

Ames Garden Club Plan #3 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Galligan 
3218 Oakland Street 

1932 Plant List (no drawings) 

Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Galligan 

3218 Oakland Street 


1932 


Plan for Perennial Border 
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Ames Garden Club Plan #4 

Mr. and Mrs. E. M Effler 

317 Pearson Avenue 

1932 

Planting Plan for a Residential Lot 

Ames Garden Club Plan #6 

Dr. H. L. Foust 

626 Country Club Boulevard 

1932 

Planting Plan for a Residential Lot 

Ames Garden Club Plan #8 

Dr. Max Levine 

530 Welch Avenue 

1932 

Planting Plan for a Residential Lot 

Ames Garden Club Plan #9 

Ida D. Moore 

215 Stanton Avenue 

1932 

Perennial Border 

Ames Garden Club Plan #10 

Miss Sims & Miss Friend 

307 Ash Avenue 


Scott. M. B.. L. A 


1936 

Planting Plan for a Residential Lot 


Mrs. F. H. Waters 

1937 

Planting Plan 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Robotka 

1938 

Planting Plan 

Mr. and Mrs. C. K. Shedd 

333 Pearson 

No date 

Existing Plan of Waters Property (thought to be by Scott) 


W, C. W 


1938 

Planting Plan 


Anonymous 


No date 

Design &. Planting Plan 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Hopkins 
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X. Landscape Architecture: c. 1890 - c. 1956 


(Page 2003: El 29-El 33) 

If a subject property address was not given, the plan is included on this list, 
although it might not have been in West Ames. City directory research would 
quickly clear up this point. 


An impressive cadre of other professionals associated with Iowa State also stood at the ready with advice 
and recommendations about related topics. These individuals included those with specialties in forestry, 
outdoor recreation, fishery and wildlife biology, horticulture, and other disciplines. Many of them 
contributed significantly to the community by working on committees and boards and by stimulating and 
encouraging participation in programs related to the environment. 

When the City of Ames proposed paving Lincoln Way west of the Squaw, college administrators and 
faculty pushed for an aesthetic approach. President R. A. Pearson and Dr. L. H. Pammel, professor of 
botany at the college, made the case at several Chamber of Commerce meetings in October 1921. 


"The city council, college, or whoever is in charge, should take steps to make a parkway 
down the center of Lincoln Way.” said Dr. L. H. Pammel, professor botany at Iowa State, 
in commenting upon the proposed pavement of Lincoln Way and the remarks of President 
R. A. Pearson, made a week ago at the noon day luncheon of the Ames Chamber of 
Commerce. “President Pearson pleaded for a ‘city beautiful,’” said Dr. Pammel. “A 
parkway would aid materially toward that end.” 

“I believe that Ames should not allow this opportunity to get away. What if it is 
necessary to buy some ground to make this parkway possible. It is worth it.” 

"The city should have an ordinance requiring the planting of trees on all streets and the 
care of them.” Dr. Pammel continued. “In the Graeber addition [College Heights, ed.] 
there are many trees but they have not been taken care of. This year should see new trees 
planted to replace the dead ones.. . There should be a tree survey made of Ames to 
determine the needs and then a plan worked out to plant trees. (Ames Tribune. April 20, 
1921) 


Efforts like these often succeeded. The stretch of boulevard along Lincoln Way west of Beach Avenue 
might be one result. 

The Iowa State campus in the Fourth Ward and its professionally landscape grounds provided a model for 
private citizens. In 1936, the Ames city directory proudly noted how its landscape architecture attracted the 
favorable comment of travelers: 
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As they drive along the Lincoln Highway, thousands of tourists each year, are attracted by 
the beautiful campus of Iowa State and stop to see the fine buildings, spacious grounds and 
other equipment. Often it is called, “the most beautiful campus I have ever seen!” One 
hundred and twenty-five acres have been made into a vast garden, dotted with beautiful 
buildings. About the central plaza are grouped in a great rectangle the main buildings of 
the college, constructed of white stone, classic in their architecture. About them in turn 
are some seventy other buildings housing the many activities of Iowa’s great technical 
school. {Ames City Directory 1936: 14) 


Encouraged by this model, Fourth Ward residents experimented with their own designs, creating their 
gardens in emulation of the college’s. 


South Campus Historic District 

In addition to its significance as a home for Iowa State administrators, faculty, and staff (Criterion A) and as 
a fine collection of early-20 th century residential architectural design (Criterion C), the South Campus 
Historic District possesses significance as a designed historic landscape. 

This significance is twofold. The district stands as a representative and successful example of a 
neighborhood laid out on a grid format. The district also calls attention to individual efforts to improve 
private property through landscaping, often based on professional designs. 

The South Campus Historic District employs the traditional American grid pattern for community 
development almost exclusively. A uniform streetscape resulted as improvements filled plats. Successive 
zones of land use form this pattern. These zones, arranged in serried order and flanking both sides of the 
street rights-of-way, include the following: 


Parking 
Street trees 
Pedestrian walks 
Front yards 
Front porches 
Dwelling facades 


As new construction occurred, it generally conformed to this pattern. This conformance lends a feeling of 
uniformity to the district, which its origins in laissez faire economics belied. (See Chapter II.) 

Many American towns and cities use the grid as the basis for their layouts, and the South Campus Historic 
District is representative of this design. The district is distinguished, however, by the number of street trees 
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that line its streets and call further attention to the rectilinear quality of the grid design. The number of these 
street trees is particularly noticeable along Donald and Baker Streets. 

It appears that the South Campus neighborhood took the lead in urging the Ames City Council to encourage 
the planting of street trees. Gladys Meads has noted that, in May 1912, the city council set the width of 
Ash Avenue, at which time there was the first mention of permission for the planting of street trees as part of 
this scheme. As early as March 1878, the Ames City Council had passed a resolution requiring owners of 
residential property to set out shade trees. (Meads) The city council’s 1912 action points to a more 
comprehensive approach. The uniform planting of street trees, which beautify and lend dignity to Baker and 
Donald Streets, are might be results of it. 

The South Campus Historic District is significant, under Criterion C, because of private landscape designs 
that have beautified the area. Although several individual properties and clusters of properties stand out in 
this regard, an overall concern for landscape and landscape materials pervades the district. 

The building lots along Ash and Lynn Avenues between Knapp and Storm Streets were laid out with 
exceedingly deep yards. Situated in Alice Keenan’s Subdivision, these yards feature 60-foot frontages and 
depths of 245.5 feet. Placed back to back, the combined depths of these lots measured almost 500 feet. A 
swale runs between these lots at the rear of the properties. These large back yards and the natural 
topography encourage homeowners to landscape their property. The uniform setback of the homes re¬ 
enforces the uniform depths of the lawns. 

Herman Knapp, business manager at the college and an early homeowner along Ash, stood without rival in 
this regard. His landscape improvements at 427 Ash Avenue included extensive plantings of trees and 
shrubs, trellises, floral beds, and other amenities. Others homeowners followed suit. The Emil C. and Sallie 
L. Volz House at 619 Ash Avenue, is a case in point. Volz, who was Professor of Floriculture at Iowa State 
College, is remembered as the author of Home Flower-Growing, a widely read and often reprinted 
guidebook. Their property also featured exemplary plantings. By the 1920s, these properties had gained 
local fame; and, during the season, some were opened to the public for viewing. 


Evaluation and Recommendation 


South Campus is a fine candidate for nomination to the National Register of Historic Places as a designed 
historic landscape under Criterion C. The district calls attention to successful historic efforts to beautify the 
grid pattern through landscape architecture. These individual and public efforts soften and humanize the 
effect of the grid. The district is also National Register eligible, under Criterion C, because of its 
architectural design, and Criterion A, because of its historical significance. (See Chapters V and IX.) 

Property owners and the Ames Historic Preservation Commission should explore the possibilities of 
conducting an intensive survey of the district with the intent of a follow-up National Register nomination. 
The outstanding integrity of the district should facilitate this activity. 
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College Heights Historic District 

In addition to its significance as a home for Iowa State administrators, faculty, and staff (Criterion A) and as 
an outstanding collection of domestic architectural design (Criterion C), the College Heights Historic 
District possesses significance as a designed historic landscape. The plat stands as a premier example of an 
automobile suburb. J. Q. Wickham laid this addition out in 1913. The property features a site manipulated 
by extensive grading and laid out in curvilinear streets and boulevards of exceptional vigor. This plan was 
designed to showcase the subsequent improvements envisioned for the property. The result is most 
successful. 

Contemporaries in the Fourth Ward praised the addition’s distinctive qualities, even before improvements 
had taken place in it. One student publication in 1913 noted that: 


With the opening of the new College Heights additions, lots for which have just been put 
on sale, the city of Ames and the fourth ward particularly, will come out of the village 
class into the first step toward a city beautiful, with graceful curves, wide parkways and 
pretty drives. ( Ibid ., October 4, 1913) 


The article continued: 


All of the territory from Boone street to Evans farm on the south, and from Ash avenue to 
East avenue had been in the process of transformation since last June. The once hills and 
hollows have been filled and leveled, until the section is one of the most desirable in Ames 
from the standpoint of high class residence property. 

The plan of the entire area comprising fourteen blocks is unique, and represents a new style 
of landscape engineering. The old familiar squares which characterize every American city 
have given way to graceful curves. Wide boulevards, park ways, and pretty drives wind 
about the blocks in such a manner as to be desired for the unusual. Every house faces the 
street and those houses situated in the blocks which are in line with the center of the 
addition will be touched by a seven foot cement walk. This walk which will extend from 
the south end to Boone street offers a direct route to the campus. {Ibid.)) 


An advertisement in the student newspaper a few days later itemized some of the new addition’s advantages. 
In addition to a choice of 75 graded lots in the addition, College Heights boasted reasonable prices, easy 
payment terms, extra large lots, and perfect drainage. F. H. Graeber, the Sheldahl, Iowa, owner of the 
addition, and Thos. Thompson, its agent, touted that College Heights was “Ames' Most Sightly and 
Magnificent Residence Places,” a claim substantially accurate. The ad left in no doubt the primary 
attraction of the addition; 
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Lies directly south of Iowa State College. . . an ideal location for any one wishing a home 
near the college. (The I.S.C. Student , October 11, 1913) 


Other contemporary newspaper accounts link the design of College Heights and the City Beautiful 
Movement. “Ames To Be A City Beautiful,” one article boasted. College Heights was “Destined to 
become the ‘Suburb Beautiful’ of the finest College Town in grand old Iowa.” (Iowa State Student, 
November 5, 1914) The links between the City Beautiful Movement and the emerging popularity of the 
automobile suburb as a residential property need further research and evaluation in this regard. 

The source of Wickham’s inspiration for the College Heights design is not known. As city engineer, J. Q. 
Wickham laid out other plats in Ames, including H. T. Hill’s Subdivision in Parker’s Addition (1912) and 
Garden Subdivision (1917). None came close to rivaling College Heights in the liberal use of sweeping 
curves and boulevards. Wickham’s educational training and career deserve further research. Did he come 
to Ames with design experience? Might another professional hand also have contributed to the concept for 
College Heights? 

As the newspaper article quoted above explains, the time and expense to cut and fill the site required 
substantial effort to create the residential design as envisioned. Civil engineer Wickham was in his element 
for this work. He manipulated the topography to form swales for the streets and rises for the homes. The 
status of this site before the grading began is not known. Adjacent land to the west and north lies evenly 
with little roll. It seems likely that the four months required to prepare the site witnessed substantial 
alterations to create the new topography. 

This designed historic landscape creates a dramatic sense of place through the layout of its streets and the 
siting of its building lots. Immediately upon entrance to the addition, the visitor is struck by a sense of 
place. The curvilinear design of the streets begins at once, whether one enters the plat from Ash or Beach or 
another street. Soon upon entrance, the streets slope downward, the plat physically embraces the visitor, and 
all thought of surrounding neighborhoods vanishes as one moves through the winding streets and valleys of 
the plat. 

The plat’s building lots are designed to showcase the improvements they feature. The lots stand on ridges 
created above the streets, so that the on-looker views the houses on the ridges by looking upward, a design 
conceit, which increases the visual impact and dignity of these buildings. Large lots are placed at visually 
strategic points throughout the plat, so as the viewer moves about the plat, whether by car or on foot, new 
vistas open, and the large lots —now improved with substantial buildings—stand as visual termini. 
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Evaluation and Recommendation 

College Heights Historic District is a strong candidate for nomination to the National Register of Historic 
Places as a designed historic landscape under Criterion C. The district features an outstanding design for an 
automobile suburb. Developed from the 1920s through the 1950s, the district suffers from few intrusions. 
Properties have been well maintained. The district is also National Register eligible, under Criterion C, 
because of its architectural significance, and, under Criterion A, because of its historical significance. (See 
Chapters V and IX.) 

Property owners and the Ames Historic Preservation Commission should explore the possibilities of 
conducting an intensive survey of the district with the intent of a follow-up National Register nomination. 
The outstanding integrity of the district should facilitate this activity. 


Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District 

In addition to its significance as a home for Iowa State administrators, faculty, and staff (Criterion A) and as 
an outstanding collection of domestic architectural design (Criterion C), the Oak-Wood-Forest Historic 
District possesses significance as a designed historic landscape under Criterion C. The source of this 
design is informal and democratic. It evolved through the individual efforts of neighborhood residents, 
whose sympathy with the natural environment and commitment to preserve and enhance it created a 
picturesque residential neighborhood based on the site’s original forestland. The street names in this 
neighborhood—Oakland, Woodland, and Forest Glen—aptly describe this setting. 

Clear Creek provides the area with its defining landscape feature; and, with great good fortune, the creek 
basin and the valley walls on both its sides now boast residential development sympathetic to this 
picturesque natural setting. The evolution of this development occurred piecemeal by private action and 
without governmental planning. When the City of Ames acquired Emma McCarthy Lee Park —the parkland 
abutting Clear Creek—it was through the park namesake’s gift, from a public-spirited and environmentally 
conscious individual. 

The creek bed stands about 930 feet above sea level and cuts a swath across West Ames north of Lincoln 
Way from the southwest to the northeast. Clear Creek joins Squaw Creek north of 13 th Street. Bluffs rise 
on both sides of Clear Creek and, in some places in West Ames, reach heights of 1000 feet above seat level. 
The creek valley is tightly compressed. The distance between the bluffs on the north side of the creek and 
the bluffs on the south side of the creek is less than 250 feet in some places, resulting in dramatic contrasts 
of height and depth unlike any such topographical feature elsewhere in Ames. The valley and its bluffs are 
heavily wooded. 

This topography forms natural ridges on both sides of the creek. Early in the 20 ,h century, the south ridge 
emerged as a choice location for residential development because of its scenic beauty. Oakland Street 
stands at the top of the south bluff, and building lots on the north side of the street enjoy views across the 
valley. 
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An abundance of personal recollections attest to the significance that the natural environment has played in 
the life of the neighborhood and its residents. Susan Allen Toth, writing in Blooming circa 1981, relates 
that: 


This edge of town bordered on several respectable hills, uncleared and wild, drained by a 
wandering rivulet called Clear Creek. Mother once said all this forest was owned by Mr. 
Gibbs (Munn) of Gibbs (Munn) Lumber, who lived in an imposing white house 
downtown. It didn't seem possible to us that anyone could own the forest. It was too big. 
We called it the North Woods, a name that suggested fairytale lands, something with 
unknown extent, rather forbidding. You could actually get lost in the North Woods, 
something that would never happen within the nearly defined boundaries of the Agronomy 
Station, and we children who played there never roamed too far. 

At the end of the path (the stage coach trail), deeper into the woods than we ever dared go 
alone, was a small clearing with a large flat-topped stone in the center. Scattered around 
the stone were old cigarette butts, beer cans, and bits of paper. Mother said college 
students knew about this place and sometimes came here to have parties, so we must never 
go this far by ourselves. It was disappointing to know that someone had been here before 
us. (Quoted in Knipe: 5-7) 


Nalini Jeyapalan, a resident at 3201 Oakland Street in the 1990s, provides another description of this 
neighborhood: 


The Oak-Wood-Forest area, bounded by Oakland, Woodland, Forest Glen and Franklin 
Streets has gracious houses, located in a park-like setting of oaks, walnuts, maples, pines, 
spruces and firs, whose seeds may have sprouted even before these houses were built. 

Undoubtedly, we all owe its beauty to the trees. Clusters of deciduous trees and 
evergreens, Hawthorn hedges and avenues of Oaks give this area the appearance of 
woodland. Its topographical features are also somewhat unique. In a flat area, it can boast 
of a hill, several glens where in springtime dry and wet creeks meander between banks of 
wildflowers. So the early settlers honored these woods, the glen, the Hawthorns and the 
Oaks by immortalizing them in their street names. 

The inhabitants of this area include the ubiquitous and rapacious rabbits, the tree squirrels, 
the chipmunks, opossums, raccoons, groundhogs, and moles. In winter, when the 
inhospitable climate has driven the fair weather friends away, the bird feeders are foraged by 
the squirrels. Residents suddenly become aware of the swarms of crows, which sweep 
across the area. 

Beautiful as this area is in all seasons, its autumn beauty is unsurpassed, when the trees 
are yellow, red. brown, auburn and gold. To those who live here, cardinals flashing in the 
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green shrubbery, woodpeckers hammering away on the aged tree trunks, wrens flitting 
through the pines or robins scavenging for worms, are among the pleasures of days gone 
by and wistful expectations of days yet to come. Sun from the west lights up Oakland 
Street, enriched by the wealth of burnished gold trees surrounding them. When the cold 
wind blows and the shivering trees begin to shed. .. the brief agony of raking begins. But 
those who live here do not seem to mind it because they all appear to tolerate if not love 
yard work. In any event, there is so much pleasure but so little pain. (Quoted in Knipe: 

4-5) 


Elaine Vifquain Woodard Bath, who grew up at 524 Forest Glen and continues to reside in the family home, 
has said of her childhood in the neighborhood that: 


It was wonderful—woods, birds, animals, at one time, my brother thought he had found a 
fox cave, we played a lot of games, kick the can, Annie Over, a lot of games. At that 
time, it was all woods. There was path all the way up to Oakland Street. Dr. Armstrong 
bought the property up there and that started the dividing of the land. On Woodland, old 
brick house, the acreage has never been subdivided. (Elaine Vifquain Woodard Bath) 


These descriptions of the Oak-Wood-Forest neighborhood could also include Clear Creek—its valley and 
the steep ridges that flank it. Oakland Street stands on the south ridge of this valley, and Woodland Street 
runs along the ridge a little below Oakland. Other features in the vicinity include Sunset Rock, Munn’s 
Woods, and, at one time, Briley’s Pond. 

The sense of preserved woodland is enhanced by the improvements that have evolved along Oakland, 
Woodland, and Forest Glen Streets. These improvements stand in harmony with their natural environment 
because they share in common with their neighbors a similar size, setback from the street, and landscaped 
yards. The regularity of setback is particularly important. This uniformity acts as a picture frame to the 
natural environment and accents rather than detracts from it. Neighborhood residents understood the 
importance of this uniformity at an early time in the area’s development. In his inventory of neighborhood 
houses, local historian Lynn Knipe has reported that: 


3312 Oakland. Mary and Mabel Russell lived here from c. 1936 to 1953. “It is told 
that some of the neighborhood women were not happy when the Russell sisters built their 
house closer to the street than had been customary. (Knipe: 22) 


More recently, several “trophy homes” have been built in the neighborhood. Setback farther from the 
street than their neighbors and of more prepossessing scale, these houses call attention to 
themselves—something the egalitarian spirit of the neighborhood has historically eschewed. 
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Evaluation and Recommendation 


The Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District is a strong candidate for nomination to the National Register of 
Historic Places as an historic district and as a designed historic landscape under Criterion C. The evolution 
of this historic landscape occurred incrementally over the years, as individual residents responded to the 
possibilities offered by the natural environment and designed their own properties in respect to it. The result 
of this neighborhood design effort is greater than the sum of its parts. The district is also National Register 
eligible, under Criterion C, because of its architectural significance, and, under Criterion A, because of its 
historical significance. (See Chapters IV and IX.) 

Property owners and the Ames Historic Preservation Commission should explore the possibilities of 
conducting an intensive survey of the district with the intent of a follow-up National Register nomination. 
The outstanding integrity of the district should facilitate this activity. This intensive survey should include 
Emma McCarthy Lee Park in its scope to determine whether than property would best serve as a 
contributing resource in the Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District or the Ross Road Historic District. 

Ross Road Historic District 

In addition to its significance as a home for Iowa State administrators, faculty, and staff (Criterion A) and as 
a fine collection of mid-20 th century domestic architectural design (Criterion C), the Ross Road Historic 
District possesses significance as a designed historic landscape. The evolution of this landscape occurred 
incrementally over the years, as developers responded to the nearby presence of Clear Creek and its 
picturesque valley with plats laid out to blend with these natural elements. These efforts attracted 
homeowners, who in turn erected homes, many of them likely architect-designed, and landscaped their 
properties in keeping with their surroundings, resulting in a residential corridor of natural and man-made 
beauty. 

Before World War II, the areas to the north of Clear Creek remained largely undeveloped. Existing 
residential neighborhoods in Ames sufficed for the city’s population. True, some residential development 
had occurred along Ontario Road—such as the plat of Scott Place Addition, laid out in 1922—but this was 
largely for residents who wished to live on acreages or in semi-rural settings. Ontario Road remained the 
only thoroughfare through this northwest section of Ames, and its hinterlands remained mostly agricultural. 

Then, with the burgeoning of the city’s population things changed. Between 1940 and 1950, the population 
had almost doubled in size, mostly in the five short years following 1945. Between 1950 and 1960, the 
population of Ames grew about another 18 percent. Even before the end of World War II, developers had 
recognized the need for expanded residential housing in Ames following the war. With their predictions 
come true, new plats emerged to provide building lots for the city’s expanding population. 

Most of these new plats arose on the north side of downtown Ames, the north side of West Ames, and the 

west side of West Ames. This was because the Skunk River formed a barrier to new development on the 
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east side and the south side of downtown Ames. Iowa State University held the title to extensive land 
holdings on the south side of West Ames, and this discouraged development further to the south. Within 
the context of West Ames, the land north of Clear Creek provided the choice sites for development because 
of its picturesque setting. 


Evaluation and Recommendation 

The Ross Road Historic District is a good candidate for nomination to the National Register of Historic 
Places as an historic district and as a designed historic landscape under Criterion C. The district is also 
National Register eligible, under Criterion C, because of its architectural significance, and, under Criterion A, 
because of its historical significance. (See Chapters IV and IX.) 

Property owners and the Ames Historic Preservation Commission should explore the possibilities of 
conducting an intensive survey of the district with the intent of a follow-up National Register nomination. 
The outstanding integrity of the district should facilitate this activity. This intensive survey should include 
Emma McCarthy Lee Park in its scope to determine whether than property would best serve as a 
contributing resource in the Ross Road Historic District or the Oak-Wood-Forest Historic District. 

The period of this district’s historic significance stands at the threshold of National Register’s 50-year rule. 
Other potential historic districts in West Ames of earlier development should be given higher priority for 
National Register listing. 
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Herman Knapp in his Garden 
427 Ash Avenue 

CIRCA 1915 



Figure X-1 

Herman Knapp landscaped the backyard of his home at 427 Ash Avenue with trees, shrubs, flowers, and other amenities. This 
view pictures the swale that separates the yards along Ash from those along Lynn and that accents the landscape. This photograph 
shows the depth of Knapp’s back yard. Properties along the east side of Lynn Avenue had equally large back yards, and these yards 

became a neighborhood beauty spot. 


Source: Courtesy Anne Clubine. 
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Brown, Farwell T. 

2003 Ames in Word and Picture, Book Three. Heuss Printing, Inc., Ames, Iowa. 

Brown, Farwell T. 

2006 Oral informant interview with author. 

Brown Photographic Archive 
Various Ames Public Library. 

Carlson, Norman, ed. 

1975 Iowa Trolleys. Bulletin 114 of the Central Electric Railfrans’Association. Privately printed, Chicago, Illinois. 
City of Ames 

Various Maps from various city departments. 

Conard, Rebecca 

1991 The Conservation Movement in Iowa, 1857-1942.” National Register of Historic Places Multiple Property 
Documentation Form. 

Day, R. Summerfield 

1980 The Iowa State University Campus and Its Buildings, 1859-1979. Published report, Ames, Iowa. 

Delta Chi Fraternity Website 

2006 www.deltachi.org . viewed December 23, 2006. 

Devine, Jenny Barker 

2005 A Century of Brotherhood: Sigma Alpha Epsilon at Iowa State University, 1905-2005. McMillen Publishing, 
printer. 

Dowling, Earl E. 

1990 “Annual Statistical Report, Enrollment Services, Iowa State University.” Letter from Dowling, Assistant Vice 
President for Enrollment Services, to Dr. Thomas B. Thielen, Vice President for Students Affairs. 
Consolidates student population statistics from 1868 to 1990. 

Federal Writers' Project 

1986 The WPA Guide to 1930s Iowa. Iowa State University Press, Ames. 
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Fourth Ward Times 

Various Newspaper feature printed in conjunction with the Ames Evening Times , published at Ames, Iowa. 

Friedrich, Robert K. 

1992 Oral informant interview with author. 

Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

1923 117 House Designs of the Twenties (1992 reprint). The Athenaeum of Philadelphia and Dover Publications, Inc., 

New York. 

Goudy, Willis 

1994 “Population (1850-1990) and Population Estimates (1992) for Incorporated Places in Iowa.” Iowa State 
University Extension pamphlet CS94-3. Ames, Iowa. 

Goudy, Willis 

2002 Telephone conversation with William C. Page. 

Groves, Michelle, and Mark Adair 

n.d. “The Contemporary House, A Local Perspective, the Doug and Pat Brown Residence.” Typewritten 

manuscript, circa 1991. 

Hinton, Robert T. 

1964 Ames Community History, 1864-1964. Ames Centennial, Inc., privately published. A collection of historical 
sketches by 14 writers. 

“History of R. Friedrich and Sons” 

n.d. Typewritten manuscript. Courtesy Friedrich/Iowa Realty & Construction. 

Hokanson, Drake 

1983 “The Lincoln Highway: Forgotten Main Street Through Iowa.” Iowan , 31:4-21, 50, 53. 

Huebinger, M. C. E. 

1913 Huebinger's Pocket Automobile Guide to Iowa. The Iowa Publishing Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Iowa State Student 

Various Student newspaper of Iowa State College, published at Ames, Iowa. 

I. S. C. Student, The 

Various Student newspaper of Iowa State College, published at Ames, Iowa. 

I.S.C. Students' Directory 

1905, 1907 & 1911 Collection of Don Faas, Ames, Iowa. 

Jones, Robert T., ed. 

1929 Small Homes of Architectural Distinction: A Book of Suggested Plan Designed by The Architects' Small House 
Service Bureau, Inc. (1987 reprint). Dover Publications, Inc., New York. 
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Kooser, Margaret L. 

“History of Buildings, Iowa State College.” 

Knipe, Lynn 

n.d. “History of the Oak-Wood-Forest Neighborhood of Ames, Iowa.” Privately prepared historical sketch with 
assistance from Harvey and Helen Diehl, Lester Earls, Nalini Jeyapalan, Adeline Lush, Isabel Matterson, 
Ellard Miller, Bill Murray, Dorothy Porter Vance, and Mardi Voss. 

“Louise Crawford Elementary School: History.” Unattributed narrative posted on WayBack Machine 

n.d. www.intemetarchive.org . viewed January 4, 2007. 

McAlester, Virginia & Lee 

1984 A Field Guide to American Houses. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

Meads, Gladys H. 

n.d. “Ames City Council Minutes.” Selected itemization of agenda items from the 1870s through the 1950s. 
Typewritten manuscript at Ames Public Library. 

Meads, Gladys H. 

1955 At The Squaw and the Skunk. Greenwood Printing Company, Ames Iowa. Collection of feature articles 
published serially in the Ames Daily Tribune in 1954. 

Meads, Gladys H. 

n.d. “Meads Scrapbook.” Collection of photographs and other Ames memorabilia from many eras. Ames Public 
Library. 

Milepost, The 

1930 Newspaper published at Ames, Iowa. 

Miller, Marsha 

2006 Oral informant interview with author. 

Muhm, Don, and Virginia Wadsley 

1996 Iowans Who Made A Difference, 150 Years of Agricultural Progress. Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, West Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Page, William C. 

1992 “Historical and Architectural Resources of Ames, Iowa: Reconnaissance Survey including an Intensive Survey of 
the Central Business District.” Prepared for Department of Planning Sc Housing, City of Ames, Iowa. Two 
volumes. 

Page, William C. 

2001 “Prof. J. L., Sarah M., and Etta Budd House.” National Register of Historic Places nomination. On file 
Community Programs Bureau, State Historical Society of Iowa, Des Moines. 
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Page, William C. 

2003 "A Home for Science and Technology: Ames, Iowa, 1864-1941.” National Register of Historic Places Multiple 
Property Documentation Form.” On file Community Programs Bureau, State Historical Society of Iowa, 
Des Moines. 

Pammel, Louis H. 

1930 ‘‘Our Campus, Its Planning and Growth.” Horizons , vol. 6, no. 2, Spring 1930. 

Payne, W. O. 

1911 History of Story County, Iowa. The S. J. Clarke Publishing Company, Chicago. Two volumes. 

Peterson. William J. 

1952 The Story of Iowa: The Progress of An American State. Two volumes. Lewis Historical Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York. 

‘‘Revised Ordinance of Nineteen Hundred Nine of the City of Ames” 

N.d. No published, published by authority of the City of Ames, Iowa. 

‘‘Revised Ordinance of 1930 of the City of Ames” 

N.d. No published, published by authority of the City of Ames, Iowa. 

Rifkind, Carole 

1980 A Field Guide to American Architecture. Bonanza Books, New York. 

Robinson, Charles Mulford 

1903 Modern Civic Art, or The City Made Beautiful. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Ross, Earle D. 

1942 A History of the Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. The Iowa State College Press, Ames, 
Iowa. 

Ross, Earle D. 

1951 Iowa Agriculture: An Historical Survey . The State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Ross, Earle D. 

1958 The Land-Grant Idea at Iowa State College, A Centennial Trial Balance, 1858-1958. Iowa State College Press, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Sage, Leland L. 

1974 A History of Iowa. The Iowa State University Press, Ames. 

Sanborn Map Co. 

Various Fire insurance maps. Published at New York City. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

1969 The 1902 Edition of the Sears Roebuck Catalogue (reprint). Bounty Books, New York. 
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Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

1929 Honor Bilt Modern Homes (1991 reprint). The Athenaeum of Philadelphia and Dover Publications, Inc., New 
York. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

1969 Sears, Roebuck and Company 1908 Catalogue No. 117 (reprint). The Gun Digest Company, Chicago. 

Shrader, Dorothy H. 

1965 “History of Ames Municipal Government.” Typewritten manuscript at the Ames Public Library. 

Shank, Wesley I. 

1999 Iowa's Historic Architects: A Biographical Dictionary. University of Iowa Press, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Schilletter, J. C. 

1970 “The First 100 Years of Residential Housing at Iowa State University, 1868-1968.” Typewritten manuscript 

available at Ames Public Library. 

“Souvenir Edition” 

1897 Ames Intelligencer , Ames, Iowa. Midwinter 1897. 

Story County Recorder’s Office 

Various Deed Record Books for Story County, Iowa, Nevada, Iowa. 

Svec, Kathy, editor 

1989 “Faces of Our Founders: Important Citizens (1864-1900).” Special issue of the Ames Intelligencer, Fall 1989. 
Thomas, Jean 

2006 Research data compiled from city directories and other local sources. 

Thompson, Lewis M. and Jerome Thompson 
2006 Oral informant interview with author. 

Thompson, William H. 

1989 Transportation in Iowa: A Historical Summary. Iowa Department of Transportation, Ames, Iowa. 

Turner, C. E., Esq. 

1876 Centennial History of the Town of Ames. Ames Intelligencer , Ames, Iowa. 

U.S. Department of the Interior 

1991a “National Register Bulletin 36: Evaluating and Registering Historical Archaeology Sites and Districts, Draft.” 
National Park Service, Interagency Resource Division, Washington, D.C. 

1991b “National Register Bulletin 16: Guidelines for Completing National Register of Historic Places Forms.” National 
Park Service, National Register Branch, Interagency Resources Division, Washington, D.C. 
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Wall, Joseph Frazier 

1978 Iowa A Bicentennial History. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, and American Association for State 
and Local History, Nashville, Tennessee. 





